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7 ever any writer deter d to have his me- 
mory preſer vid entire to future ages, tis 
certainly Michael de Cervantes Saavedra; ſince 
none has diverted, 1 had almoſt ſaid raſtratied; 
poſteriry more than he has done by his works: 
yer, either out of envy or ingratitude, he has 
been ſo far from meeting with that juſticefrom 


the hiſtorians his contemporaries, that they 
make not the leaſt mention of the place of his 


nativity, * Some ſay that it was at Seville, and 


that. is only conjectur'd from a E in one 
Vor. 5 - A 
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of his prefaces, where he ſays, that when he 
was a youth he had ſeen ſeveral Plays of Lopez | 
de Rueda, a famous writer of Comedies in that 
city. 1n oppoſition to which one Signior To- 
| majos affirms, that he was a native of Eſquivi- 
as, a town near Toledo: but this is undoubted, 


that he was a gentleman, and, not unlikely, de- 


ſcended from the noble family of the Cervantes 
of Seville. 

In this uncertainty we leave the account of 
his'birth, and come to ſpeak ſomething of his 
perſon, which we are the better enabled to do, 
from a particular deſcription that he gives of 

himſelf in the preface of his Novels. The occaſi- 
on is upon his expreſſing his averſion to the 
writing of Prefaces, which makes him agreea- 
bly enough wiſh, ſince ſome of his had not had 
the good fortune to pleaſe, that, to ſave him 
the trouble for the future, ſome one of thoſe 
friends, whom his circumſtances (as he's pleas'd 
to ſay) more than his wit, had gain'd him, would 


get his picture engrav'd, to beplac'din thefron- 


tiſpiece of his book, with the following account 
of the author, to ſatisfy the cutioſity of thoſe 


readers that had a mind to know what kind of 


man he was. 

He tells us, that he was Fee his 

hair brown; his forehead, in ſpite of age, free 
from wrinkles; his eyes briſk ; his noſe ſome- 

what riſing, but got Artz #0 his beard Bray, 
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and his muſtachios large; his mouth little, his 


tee:h ill rang'd, and not above ſix in number; 


his complexion lively, rather fair than ſwarthy; 
his body neither too fat nor roo lean; ſome- 
what thick in the ſhoulders, and not very light 
„ 

He adds, That lis had been many years 


a a ſoldier, five a captive, and from thence had 


„ learnt to bear afflictions patiently ; that at 


' the battle of Lepanto he loſt his left hand by 
the ſhot of a harquebus; a maim, which how 

« unſightly ſoever it might appear to others, 

« yet was look'd on by him as the greateſt grace 

* and ornament, ſince got in the nobleſt and + 


'+ moſt memorable action that ever paſt ages had 
« feen, or future e'er could hope to ſee; fight- 
ing under the victorious banners of the ſon 


© of that thunderbolt Hf war, Charles the fifth 


« of happy memory.” 


For the other paſſages of his life; we are on- 


'B given to underſtand, that he was for ſome 
time ſecretary to the duke of Alva, and that 


afterwards he retir'd to Madrid: where, for  - 


his maintenance, he apply'd himſelf co writing, 
and then compos'd- molt of thoſe admirable 


pieces which we now enjoy, being principally 
favour'd and ſupported by the generoſity of the 
Conde de Lemos, and the archbiſhop of Tole- 
do; to the firſt of which great men he * ad- 


dreſeꝰd molt of his labours. 
A 2 
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and actions of Cervantes, we muſt be oblig'd, in 
| whatremains, to conſider him only as an author, 
and ſo to give what account we can of his works. 


it in the library of Don Quixote: That 
* there is ſomething in it that ſnews a happy 


any character. The principal deſign of which 
is to ridicule, by the fineſt ſatyr in the world, 


tic notions of love and honour, which at that 


every nation has taken care to make it their 
oyn by their tranflations. 4 | 


Since therefore, for want of further memoirs, 
we can give no larger hiſtory of the fortunes 


The firſt book then which we find that he 
publiſh'd, was his Galatea, a kind of paſtoral 
romance, mix*d with a great deal of poetry, up- 
on which we ſhall only paſs the ſame judgment 
that his friend the Barber does on his finding 
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„invention, ſomething propos d, but nothing 
« concluded ; the ſecond part being eng to 
« make it compleat.” : 

The next is, the firſt partof aaa 1 
Don Quixote, which is too well known to need 


the humour of knight · errantry, and the roman 


time reign'd in the Spaniſh nation. How well 
he has ſucceeded, all Europe is agreed, ſince 


Some are of opinion, that upon our author's 
being neglectfully treated by the duke of Ler- 
ma, firſt miniſter to king Philip the third, a 
 firange impericus haughty man, and one who 
had no value for men of learning, he, i in re- 


— 


. 
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renge; made this ſatyr ; which, as they pretend, 
chiefly aĩm'd at that miniſter: which thing can · 
not be true, if, as according to others, he wrote 
it in Barbary, to while away ſome of the me- 
lancholy hours of his captivity; beſides, that 
the hamour which is there laugh d at, was then 
ſo general in Spain, that tis probable no par- 
ticular perſon is intended, This, however, is 
certain, that that noble Dake, and his manage- 
ment, are reflected on in thoſe verſes which 
are aſcrib'd to- Urganda de la Deſconocida; 
where, though he leaves out the laſt ſyllable of - 
every concluding word, in every line, yet it is 
no hard matter to gueſs who is meant in that 
ſhort poem; which from thence you may judge 
to be altogether unſit to be either e! or 
tranſlated. | 

The firſt edition of this part was in 3 al 
and while he was very gravely and leiſurely 
meditating and preparing the Continnation, 
which was impatiently expected, there comes 
out at Teragona, in 1614, a Second Part of 
the Hiſtory of Don Quixote, by Alonzo Fer- 
nandez de Avellaneda of Tordefillas. Our au- 
thor was extremely concern'd at this proceed- 
ing, and the more fo, becauſe this writer was 
not content to invade his deſign, and rob him, 
as ris ſaid, of ſome of his copy, but miſerably 
abuſes poor Cervantes in his preface; which 
eur author, upon publiſhing the year after the 

. 
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genuine continuation of Don Quixote, com- 


plains of, and up and down in that book gives 
him ſome reprehenſions; which, however un- 
handſome they are, are but too gentle for ſo 
great an injury: but it mult be confeſs'd indeed, 


that having to do with a prieſt, and one that be- 


Jong'd to the inquiſition, as that Plagiary did, 
It might not be ſafe for him to carry bis re- 
ſentment higher. | 

Between the publiſhing of the two parts 7 


his Don Quixote, he printed his Novelas Ex- 


emplares: The reaſon of his calling theſe No- 
vels ſo, is, as he acquaiuts us, becauſe his other 
novels had been tax'd as more ſatyrical than ex- 


emplary; which fault reſolving to amend, he 


has in every one ol the'e propos'd ſome virtue 
or other for imitation, Of theſe it muſt be 
jultly ſaid, that in the original they do not diſ- 


grace the author of Don Quixote; with this iſ 


turther commendation, which Cervantes him- 
ſelf gives them, that they were entirely his own 
invention, not borrow?d, imitated, or tranſlated 
ſrom other Janguages, as all thoſe were that his 


eountrymen had publiſh'd before him. 


In 1615, he printed a collection of Come- 
dies and Interludes, eight of each, being ſuch 
as he choſe to make publick out of a greater 


number. Before theſe, is a very good account 


of the riſe and progreſs of the Spaniſh Drama 
to his o time; to the advancement of which 
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Gar without a great deal of juſtice) he makes 


no ſcruple to pretend that he had contributed, 
by the plays that he had written, which were 
not fewer that thirty at leaſt, 
The laſt of all his works, that we have, is 
the Hiſtory of the Troubles of Perſiles aud Si- 


giſmunda ; to which he had but juſt put his lait 


hand, and in a very affectionate and grateful 
addreſs dedicated it to his great patron the 
Conde de Lemos, upon hisdeparting this world; 

or, to uſe his own expreſſion, ſetting his foot 
in the ſtirrup on his journey to another, being 


then old, and with the fate of moſt of the wit- 


tieſt men that ever liv'd, very poor. There 
are two other pieces of his, which he informs 
us he had written; the one call'd El Viage del 

Parnaſo, in imitation of a poem of that title of 
Caeſar Caporali, being a ſatyr on the Spaniſh, 
as Caporali's is on the Italian poets. This is 
printed, but not arriv'd to us; but for the other, 
which he calls La Semanas del Jardin, and the 


ſecond part of the Galatea, *tis probable they 


were never perfectly finiſh'd; ſince but a few 
days before our author's death, in the Epiltle 
Dedicatory of his Perſiles, he promiſes his pa- 
tron, that if Heaven would grant him a little 
longer time to live, he ſhould ſee them both: 
but, alas! he was then on the point of expiring; 
and, tis likely, not able to be as good as his 

Ko | 
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word, dying ſoon after at Madrid, in the year | 
1616. | 

It may be expected, that to e we 

fhould give our author's character; but we 
chuſe rather to let his works do that, ſince they 
will, more effectually than any thing we can ſay, 
convince all that read them, that he was a maf- 
ter of all thoſe great and rare qualities which 
are requir'd in an accompliſh'd writer, a per- 
fect gentleman, and a truly good man. 
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ou may depend upon 17 ler word, rea- 
der, without any farther ſecurity, that : 
] conld wiſh this offspring of my brain were as 
ingenious; ſprightly,and aceompliſh'd as your= | 
ſelf could deſire; but the miſchief on't is, na- 
ture will have its courſe : every production mult 
reſemble its author, and my barren and unpo- 
liſh'd underſtanding can produce nothing but 
what is very dull, very impertinent, and extra- 
vagant beyond imagination. You may ſuppoſe 
5 it the child of diſturbance, engendered in ſome 
F diſmal: priſon &, where wretchedneſs keeps its 


- * The Author is ſaid to have wrote this ſatyrical ro: 
mance in a priſon. 
A 5 
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reſidence, and every diſmal ſound its habitation. 


Reſt and eaſe, a convenient place, pleaſant fields 


and groves, murmuring ſprings, and a ſweet re- 


poſe of mind, are helps that raiſe the fancy, 


and 1 impregnate even the molt barren muſes 


with conceptions that fill the world with admi- 
Tation and delight. Some parents are ſo blind- 
ed by a fatherly #ondneſs, that they miſtake 


the very imperfections of their children for ſo 
many beauties; and the folly and impertinence 
of the brave boy, muſt paſs upon their friends 


and acquaintance for wit and ſenſe, But I, who 


am only a ſtep-father, diſavow the authority of 
this modern and prevalent cuſtom; nor will I 


earneſtly beſeech you, with tears in my eyes, 
which is many a poor author's caſe, dear rea- 
der, to pardon or diſſemble my child's faults ; 


for what favour can I expect from you, who | 
are neither his friend nor relation ? You have 
a ſoul of your own, and the privilege of free · 


will, whoever you be, as well as the proudeſt 
He that ſtruts in a gaudy outfide : you are a 
| king by your own fire: ſide, as much as any mo- 


narch in his throne : you have liberty and pro- 
perty, which ſet you above favour or affection, 


and may therefore freely like or diſlike this 
- hiſtory, according to your humour. 


I had a great mind to have expos'd it as na- 
ked as it was born, without the addition of a 


Preface, cr the numberleſs trumpery of com- 
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mendatory ſonnets, epigrams, and other poems 
mat uſually uſher in the conceptions of au- 
thors; for I dare boldly ſay, that tho' I beſtow'd 

ſome time in writing the book, yet it coſt me 
not half ſo much labour as this very preface. 

1 very often took up my pen, and as often laid 


jt down, and could not for my life think of a- 


ny thing to the purpoſe, Sitting once in a ve 
ry ſtudious poſture, with my paper before me. 

my pen in my ear, my elbe w on the table, and 
my cheek on my hand, conſidering how I ſhould - 
begin; a certain friend of mine, an ingenious 
gentleman, and. of a merry. diſpoſition, came ity 


and ſurpris'd me. He:aſk'd me what I was ſo 


very intent and thoughtful upon? I was ſo free 
with bim as not to mince the matter, but told 
bim plainly. I had been puzzling my brain for 
a preface to Don Quixote, and had made my- 
ſelt ſa uneaſy about it, that I.was now refolv'd - 
to trouble my head no further either with pre- 
face or book, and even io let the atchievements 
of that noble e remain unpubliſh'd; for, 
continued I, why ſhould I expoſe myſelf to - 
the laſh of the old legiſlator, the vulgar? They 
vill ſay. 1 have ſpent-my youthful days very 


fineiy; to have nothing to recommend my grey 


hairs to the world, but a dry, infipid legend, 
not worth a ruſh, wanting good language as 
well as invention, bar ren of conceits or point 
ed Wit, and without either quotations in the - 8 
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margin, or annotations at the end, which other 
books, tho? never ſo fabulous and profane, have 


to ſet 'em off. Other authors can paſs upon 
tbe publick, by ſtuffing their books from Ariſ- 


totle, Plato, and the whole company of ancient 
philoſophers; thus amuſing their readers into 
a great opinion of their prodigious reading. Plu- 
tarch and Cicero are ſlurꝰd on the publick for 
as orthodox doctors as St. Thomas, or any of 


the fathers. And then the method of theſe 


moderns is ſo wonderfully agreeable and full 


of variety, that they cannot fail to pleaſe. In 
one line, they will deſcribe you a whining a- 


morous coxcomb, and the next ſhall be ſome 
dry ſcrap of a homily, with ſuch ingenious 
turns as cannot chufe but raviſh the reader. 
Now I want all theſe embelliſhments and gra- 


ces: I have neither marginal notes nor criti- 
cal remarks ; I do not ſo much as know what 


authors | follow, and conſequently can have no 
formal index, as *tis the faſhion now, methodi- 
cally firung on the letters of the alphabet, be- 


ginning with Ariſtotle, and ending with Xeno- 


phon, or Zoilus, or Zeuxis; which laſt two are 
commonly cramm?d into the fame piece, tho? 
one of them was a famous painter, and t'other 
a ſaucy critick. I ſhall want alſo the pompous 
preliminaries of commendatory verſes ſent to 


me by the right honourable my Lord ſuch a 


one, by the honourable the Lady ſuch a one, 
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or the moſt ingenious Mr, ſuch a one; tho 1 
know I might have them at an eaſy rate from 
| two or three brothers of the quill of my ac- 
10 quaintance, and better, I'm ſure, than the beſt 
| quality in Spain can compoſe. . 
In ſhort, my friend, faid I, the great Dow 
Quixote may lie buried in the muſty records 
of La Mancha, 'till providence has order'd ſome 
better hand to fit him out as he ought to be; for 
] muſt own myſelf altogether ndcapabloof the 
taſk; beſides, I am naturally lazy, and love my 
* too well to take the pains of turning over 
authors for thoſe things which I can expreſs 
as well without it. And theſe are the conſide- 
rations that made me ſo thoughtful when you 
came in. The gentleman, after a long and 
loud fic of laughing, rubbing his forchead; O 
my conſcience, friend, ſaid he, your diſcourſe 
has freed me from a miſtake that has a great 
while impos'd upon me: I always took you for 
a man of ſenſe, but now I am ſufficiently con- 
vinc'd to the contrary. What! puzzled at fo 
inconſiderable a trifle! a buſineſs of ſo little dif- 
ficulty confound a man of ſuch deep ſenſe and 
ſearching thought as once you ſeem'd to be! 
I am ſorry, Sir, that your lazy humour and 
poor underſlanding ſhould need the advice I 
am about to give you, which will preſently j 
ſolve all your objections and fears concerning 


the publiſhing of the renown'd Non Quixote, 
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the luminary and mirrour of all knight-erran- 
try. Pray, Sir, ſaid I, be pleas'd to inſtru 
me in whatever you think may remove my fears, 
or folve my doubts, The firſt thing you. ob- 
ject, reply'd he, is your want of commendatory 
copies from perſons of 6gure and quality: there 
is nothing ſooner help'd ; *cis but taking a lit- 
tle pains in writing them ycurſelf, and clapping 
4 whoſe name you pleaſe to em, you may father 
1 em on Preſter John of the Indies, or on the 
1 emperor of Trapizonde, whom 1 know to be 
" moſt celebrated poets: but ſuppoſe they were 
not, and that ſome preſuming pedantick criticks 
might ſnarl, and deny this notorious truth, va- 
lue it not two farthings; and tho? they ſhould 
convict you of forgery, you are in no danger of 
loſing the hand with which you wrote + them, 
As to marginal notes and quotations from au- 
rhors for your hiſtory, 'tis but dropping here 
and there ſome ſcatter'd Latin ſentences that 
you have already by rote, or may have with 
little or no pains. For example, in treating of 
liberty and ſla very, clap me in, non bene fro 1010 
libertas venditur auto; and, at the ſame time, 
wake Horace, or ſome other author, vouch it 
in the margin. If you treat of the (Have of 
death, come round with this cloſe *, pallida 


I He loſt his left hand ( izquierda ) in the ſea fight 
at Lepanto againſt the Turks. 
* This quotation from Horace, and the following | 
| from ſcripture, are omitted in Shelton's tranſlation; 
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= 1275 aequo pulſat pede pauferum tabernas, regum- 
due turres, If of loving our enemies, as hea- 
nen enjoins, you may, if you have the eaſt cu - 
rioſity, preſently turn to the divine precept, and 
ſay, ego autem dico vobis, diligite inimicos veſ- 
eos; or if you diſcourſe of bad thoughts, bring 
ia this paſſage, de corde exeunt cogitationes ma- 
lae, If the uncertainty of friendſhip be your 
theme, Cato offers you his old coupler with all 
his heart; donec eris ſe ix mullos numerabis a= 
micos: tempora ft ſuerint nubila, ſolus erts, And 
ſo proceed. "Theſe ſcraps of Latin will at leaſt 
gain you the credit of a great grammarian, 
which, PII aſſure you, is no ſmall accompliſh- 
ment in this age. As to annotations or remarks 
at the end of your book, you may ſafely take 
this courſe. If you have occaſion for a giant 
in your piece, be ſure you bring in Goliah, 
and on this very Goliah (who will not coſt you 
one farthing) you may ſpin out a ſwingeing an- 
notation, You may ſay, The Giant Goliah, 
| or Goliat, was a Philiſtine, whom David the 
Shepherd /lew with the thungering flroke of 2 
pebble i in the valley of Terebinthus : vide Kings, 
in ſuch a chapter, and ſuch a verſe, where you 
may find it written. If not ſatisfy'd with this, 
you would appear a great humani/, and would 
as is alſo this and another ingeaious preface of the au- 


thor's in that of Stevens, many of whoſe notes indeed 
I have made uſe of. 
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ſhew your knowledge in geography, take ſome 
occaſion to draw the river Tagus into your 
diſcourſe, out of which you may fiſh a moſt no- 
table remark, The river T agus, ſay you, was 
ſo call'd from-a certain king of Spain. It takes 
its. riſe from ſuch a place, and buries its waters 
in the ocean, kiſſing firſt the walls of the famous 
city Lisbon; and ſome are of opinion that the 
Jands of this river are gold, &'c, If you have 
occaſion to talk of robbers, I can preſently give 
you the hiſtory of Cacus, for I have it by heart. 
If you would deſcant upon whores, or women 3 
of the town, there is the + biſhop of Mondo- 
i nedo, who can furniſh you with Lamia, Lais 
4 and Flora, courteſans, whole acquaintance wil! 
| be very much to your reputation. Ovid's Me- 
dea can afford you a good example of cruelty. 
t Calypſo from Homer, and Circe out of Virgil, 
are famous inſtances of witchcraft or inchant- 
ment. Would you treat of valiant commanders ! ? 
Julius Caeſar has writ his commentaries on pur- 
1 poſe; and Plutarch can furniſh you with a 
thouſand Alexanders. If you would mention 
love, and have but three grains of Italian, you 
{| may find Leon the Jew ready to ſerve you moſt 
bl abundantly. But if you would keep nearer 
ki at home, 'tis but examining Fonſeca of divine 
love, which you have here in your ſtudy; and 
you need go no farther for all that can be n 
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Tur Author's PREFACE Mx 
on that copious ſubject. In ſhort, tis but quo- 
ting theſe authors in your book, and let me a- 
lone to make large annotations ; I'll engage to 
croud your margin ſufficiently, and ſeribble you 
four or five ſheets to boot at the end of your 
book. And for the citation of ſo many authors, 

us the eaſieſt thing in nature. Find out one 
of theſe books with an alphabetical index, and 
& without any farther ceremony, remove'it ver- 

& batim into your own: and tho' the world won't 
believe you have occaſion for fach lumber, yet 
there are fools enough to be thus drawn into 

an opinion of the work; at leaſt, fuch a flou- 
is riſhing train of attendants will give your book _ 
a faſhionable air, and recommend it to ſale ; for 
= few chapmen will ſtand to examine it, and coms 
pare the authorities upon the comprer, ſinee 
they can expect nothing but their labour for 
their pains. But, after all, Sir, if I'know any 
thing of the matter, you have no occaſion for 
any of theſe things; for your ſubject being a. 
ſatyr on knight-errantry, is ſo abſolutely new, 
that neither Ariſtotle, St. Baſil, nor Cicero e. 
ver dreamt or heard of it. Thoſe fabulous ex- 
travagancies have nothing to do with the im- 
partial punctuality of true hiſtory; nor do T 
find anybuſineſs you can have either with aſtrolo- 
gy, geometry, or logick, and I hope you are too 
good a man to mix ſacred things with profane. 
Nothing but pure nature is your buſineſs ; herr 


a 


rr 
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you muſt conſult, and the cloſer you can imi- 


tate, your pare | is the better. And ſince this 
writing of your's aims at no more than to de- 


ſtroy the authority and acceptance the books 


of chivalry have had in the world, and among 


the vulgar, you have no need to go begging ſen- 
tences of philoſophers, paſſages out of holy writ, 
Poetical fables, rhetorical orations, or miracles 
of ſaints. Do but take care to expreſs your- 


ſelf in a plain, eaſy manner, in well-choſen, ſig- 


nificant, and decent terms, and to give an har- 


monious and pleaſing turn to your periods: 
ſtudy to explain your thoughts, and ſet them 


in the trueſt light, labouring, as much as poſ- 


ſible, not to leave em dark nor intricate, but 
clear and intelligible : let your diverting ſto- 


Ties be expreſs'd in diverting terms, to kindle 
mirth in the melancholick, and heighten it in 


the gay: let mirth and humour: be your ſuper- 
ficial deſign, tho? laid. on a ſolid foundation, to 
challenge attention from the ignorant, and ad- 
miration from the judicious; to ſecure your 
work from the contempt of the graver ſort, and 
deſerye the praiſes of: men of ſenſe; keeping 


your eye ſtill fx'd on the principal end of your 


project, the fall and deſt ruction of that mon- 


ſtrous heap of ill- contriv'd romances, which, 


tho? abhorr'd. by many, have ſo ſtrangely in- 
fatuated the greater part of: mank ind. Mind 
this, and your buſineſs is done. 


=: He 
3 
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Tat AurHOR's PREFACE. xxl 
1 liſten'd very attentively to my friend's diſ- 
courſe, and found it ſo reaſonable and convin- 
cing, that without any reply, I took his advice, 
and have told you the ſtory by way of preface; 
wherein you may ſee, gentlemen, how happy 
J am in fo ingenious a friend, to whoſe ſeaſo- 
nable counſel you are all oblig'd for the omil- 
ſion of all this pedantick garniture in the hiſto- 
ry of the renown'd Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, whoſe character among all the neighbours 
about Montiel is, that he was the moſt chaſte 
lover, and the moſt valiant knight, that has 
been known in thoſe parts theſe many years. 
J will not urge the ſervice I have done you by 
introducing you into ſo conſiderable and noble 
a knight's acquaintance, but only beg the fa- 
your of ſome ſmall acknowledgment for recom- 
mending you to the familiarity of the famous 
Sancho Panza his ſquire, in whom in my opini- 
on, you will find united and deſcrib'd all the 
ſquire-like graces which are ſcatter'd up and 
down in the whole bead-roll of books of chi- 
valry. And now 1 take my leave, intreating 
you not to forget your humble ſervant, 
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| ATCHIEVE MENTS ” 
OF THE RENOWN'D 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCE. 


PART L BOOK I, 
CHAP l. 


The quality and way of living of the renown'd Don, 
Quixote de la Mancha, 


T a certain village in La Mancha *, which I ſhall 
A not name, there liv'd not long ago one of thoſe. 
old faſhion'd gentlemen who are never without a lance 


* A ſmall territory partly in the kingdom of Arragon, and part - 


ly in Caſtile; it is a liberty within itſelt, diſtinet from all the Nee 
about. \ 


ton; and with minc'd meat on moſt nights, lentiles 
pluſh coat, velvet breeches, with flippers of the ſame, 
ed of forty, a niece not twenty, and a man that ſerv- 


a horſe, and handle the pruning hook. The maſter 


ture he was called Quixada (i. e. lanthorn jaws) tho 


Oudin, the famous French traveller, negotiator, tranſlator and dictiona- 


ard dictionary maker, Stevens, has it, eggs and collops, (I ſuppoſe he 


_ ſoup. Mr. Jarvis tranſlates it an amlet ( Aumulette in French) which 


tries in defect of fiſh. Others have gueſt it to mean ſome windy kind 
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upon a rack, an old target, a lean horſe, and a gray- 
hound. His diet conſiſted more of + beef than mut 


on Fridays, eggs and { bacon on Saturdays, and a 
Pigeon extraordinary on Sundays, he conſumed three 
quarters of his revenue: the reſt was laid out in a 


for holidays; and a ſuit of the very beſt home-ſpun 
cloth, which he beſtowed on himſelf for working days, 
His whole family was a houſe keeper ſomething turn- 


ed him in the houte and in the field, and could ſaddle 


himſelf was nigh fifty years of age, of a hale and 
ſtrong complexion, lean-body'd, and thin-ſac d, an 
early riſcr, and a lover of hunting. Some ſay his fir- 
name was Quixada, or Queſada (for authors differ in 
this particular): however, we may reaſonably conjec- 


+ Beef being cheaper in Spain than mutton. ; | 

§ Strictly, ſorrow for his ſops, on Saturdays. Duelos y © uebrantos ; 
in Engliſh, gruntings and groanings. He that can tell what fort of edi- 
ble the author means by theſe words, Erit mibi magnus Apollo. Caeſar 


ry maker, will have it to be eggs and bacon, as above, Our tranſlator 


31 


meant Scotch collops) but that's too good a diſh to mortify withal. 
Signor Sobrino's Spaniſh dictionary ſays, Duelos y Quebrantos is peaſe- 


Boyer ſays is a pancake made of eggs, tho I always underſtood Aumus 
lette to be a bacon froiſe (or rather bacon fryze, from its being fry'd, 
from frit in French). Some will have it to mean brains fry'd with 
eggs, which, we are told by Mr. Jarvis, the church allows in poor coun» 
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of diet, as peaſe, herbs, &c which are apt to occaſion cholics, as if one 
ſhou'd ſay, Greens and gripes on Saturdays. To conclude, the *forecit- 
ed author of the new tranſlation (if a tranſlator may be called an au- 
thor) abſolutely ſays, Duelos y Quebr antos is a cant phraſe for ſome falt 
ing day diſh in uſe in La Mancha After all theſc learned difquiliti- 
ons, who knows but the author means a diſh of Nichils, 
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of the renown'd Do u Qvixo rz. 3 
this concerns us but little, provided we keep ſtrictly 
to the truth in every point of this hiſtory. 

Vou muſt know then, that when our gentleman had 
nothing to do (which was almoſt all the year round) 

Ihe paſt his time in reading books of knight errantry ; 
which he did with that application and delight, that 
Jat laſt he in a manner wholly left off his country ſports, 
8 and even the care of his eſtate; nay, he grew ſo ſtrange · 
ly beſotted with thoſe arinſernents, that he ſold many 
W acres of arable land to purchaſe books of that kind; 
by which means he collected as many of them as were 


10 to be had: but among them all, none pleaſed him like 
5 the works of the famous Feliciano de Sylva; for the 
14 : clearneſs of his proſe, and thoſe intricate expreſſions 
an Vith which tis interlaced ſeem'd to him ſo many 
. 5 pearls of eloquence, eſpecially when he came to read 
in the challenges, and the amorous addreſſes, many of 
e. chem in this extraordinary ſtyle, ** The reaſon of 
0% Four unreaſonable uſage of my reaſon, does fo en- 
„ feeble my reaſon, that have reaſon to expoſtulate 
„ with your beauty :” And this, The ſublime hea- 
tos; ME vens, which with your divinity divinely fortify you 
edi- MM © with the ſtars, and fix you the deſerver of the deſert 
ſar “ that is deferved by your grandeur,” Theſe, and 
ona" ſuch like expreſſions, ſtrangely puzzled the poor gentle- 
wo man's underſtanding, while he was breaking his brain 
1 ws to unravel their meaning, which Ariſtotle himſelf could 
eaſe- never have found, though he ſhould have been raiſed 


hich from the dead for that very purpoſe, | 

un He did not fo well like thoſe dreadful wounds which 

fry d. pon Belianis gave and received; for he conſidered 
that all the art of ſurgery could never ſecure his face 

Yard body ſrom being ſtrangely disfigured with ſcars, 


ir oue However, he highly commended gag author for con- 
recit- cluding his book with a promiſe to finiſh that unſi - 

m au- niſhable adventure; and many times he had a defire 
e falt · ¶ ¶ to put pen to paper, and faithfully and literally finiſh it 


himſelf: which he had certainly done, and doubtleſs 
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with good ſucceſs, had not his thoughts been wholly 
engroſſed in much more important defigns. 

He would often diſpute with the { curate of the 
pariſh, a.man of learning, that had taken his degrees 
at || Ciguinza, who was the better knight J Palmerin Wl 
of England, or Amadis de Gual ? but maſter Nicho- WW 
las, the 4 barber of the ſame town, would ſay, that 
none of em could compare with the Knight of the Wil 
Sun; and that if any one came near him, twas cer · 
tainly Don Galaor, the brother of Amadis de Gaul; 
for he was a man of a moſt commodious temper, nei. 
ther was he ſo finical, nor ſuch a puling whining lov · We 
er as his brother; and as for courage, he was not 2 
age,, en 6 an Ru 

In fine, he gave himſelf up ſo wholly to the reading 
of romances, that a- nights he would pore on *till*twas 
day, ar 1 a-days he would read on ?till *twas night: 
and thus by fleeping little, and reading much, the 
moiſture of his brain was exhauſted to that degree, 
that at laſt he loſt the uſe of his reaſon, A world of 
diſorderly notions, pick*d out of his books, crowded in- 
to his imagination; and now his head was full of no. 
thing but inchantments, quarrels, battles, challenges, 
wounds, complaints, amours, tormefits, and abund-i 
ance of tuff and impoſſibilities; inſomuch, that all the 
fables and fantaſtical tales which he read, ſeem'd to 
bim now as true as the moſt authentic hiſtories, He 


$ In Spain the curate is the head prieſt in the pariſh, and he that ha 
the cure of ſouls thus el cura means the Rector, or, as the vulgar 
has it, the Parſon; but the firſt not being commonly uſed, and the ll 
ſeeming too groſs, I chuſe to make it Curate, thoſe who have read the 
former tranſlations being uſed to the word, iS EE 
Il An univerſity in Spain. | f | | 
J Eng'iand ſeems to have been often, made the ſcene of chivalry; 
for beſides this Palmerin, we find Don Florando of England, 2nd 
ſome others, not to mention Amadis's miſtreſs, the princeſs Oriana of 
England, 4 


The barber in country towns in Spain is alſo the ſurgeon, | 


of the renœus d DON QUOTE. 5 
ould ſay; that the“ Cid Ruydiaz was a very brave 
night, but not worthy to Rand in competition with | 

Wc night of the Burning: ſword, who with a ſing e 
Wick ſtroke had cut in ſunder two fierce and mighty 
ats. He liked yet better Bernardo del Carpio, who 
W.: kcnceſvalles deprived of life the inchanted Orlan< 
o, having liited him from the ground, and choak. 
Wed him in the air, as Hercules did Antaeus the ſon of 
ie carth, | 
= As for the giant Mergabde, he Aa ſpoke very 
eil things of him: for though he was one of that 
onſtrous brood, who ever were intolerably proud ant 
5 brutilh, he Rill behaved himſelf like a civil and wells 
red perſon, 

But of ail men in the mag ks admired Rinaldo of | 

: Plontalban, and particularly his ſallying out of his 
aſtle to rob all he met; and then again when & abroad 
Die carried away the al of Mahomet, which was all 
iy gold, as the hiſtory ſays: but he fo hated that 
W:aitor + Galalon, that for the pleaſure of kicking hin 
Wandiomely, he would have given up his houſe wes 
r; Bay, and his niece into the bargain, 

Having thus: loſt his underſtanding, he unluckily 
lumbled upon the oddeſt fancy that ever entered in- 
oa madman's brain; for now he thought it conve. 
ent and necefflary, as well for the increaſe of his own 
onour, as the ſervice of the public, to turn knight- 

& rant, and roam through the whole world arm'd cap. 
2 pee, arid mounted on his ſteed, in queſt of adven- 
ures ; that thus imitating thoſe knight errants of 
rhon he had read, and tollowing their courſe of life, 
edreſſiag all manner of grievances, and expoſing him- 
elt to danger on all occaſions, at laſt, aiter a happy 


* Cid Ruydiaz a famous opa. File . of wha many fables 
ewritten 


5 In Barbary, Oudin "RY 
+ Galalon, the Spania;ds ſay, betrayed the French & army at Ronceſs 


Ales. 


Vou. I B 


wanting; for inſtead of a compleat helmet, there was 
only a ſingle head piece; however, his induſtry ſup- 


but with the very firſt ſtroke he unluckily undid in a 


did not like its being broke with ſo much eaſe, and 


- , 2 — l * . * 
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work; and ſo, without any farther experiment, he re- 
1 ſolved it ſhould paſs to all intents and * for a 
full and ſufficient helmet. 


bones ſtuek out like the corners of a Spanifh Real, be · 


ing what name to give him; for, as he argued with 


ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed by a partienlar name; . 
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concluſion of his enterprizes, he might purchaſe ever. 
laſting honour and renown, Tranſported with theſe 
agreeable deluſions, the poor gentleman already graſp- 
ed in imagination the imperial ſceptre of Trebizonde, 
and, hurried away by his mighty expectations, he pre 
pares with all expedition to take the field. 

Ihe firſt thing he did was to ſcour a ſait of armour 
that had belonged to his great grand- father, and had 
Jain time out of mind carelefly ruſting in a corner: 
but when he had cleaned and repaired it as well as 
he could, he perceived there was a material piece 


ak. 1 bs . oo 


plied that defect, for with ſome paſteboard he made a 
kind of half beaver, or vizor, which being fitted to 
the head piece, made it lock like an entire helmet. 
Then, to know whether it were cutlaſs proof, he drew 
his ſword, and tried its edge upon the paſteboard vizor; 


moment what he had been a whole week a doing. He 


therefore to ſecure it from the like accident, he made 
it a new, and fenced it with thin plates of iron, which 
he fixed on the inſide of it ſo artificially, that at laſt 
he had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſolidity of the 


The next moment he went to view his horſe, whoh 


ing a worſe jade thanGonela's, gui tantum pellir et 
ofa fuit; however, his maſter thought, that neither 
Alexander's Bucephalus, nor the Cid's Babieca could 
be compared with him, He was four days conſider- 
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himſelf, there was no reaſon that a horſe beſtrid by ſo 
famous a knight, and withal ſo excellent in bimſelf, 


of the renown'd Don Qu1xoOTE. 7 
therefore he ſtudied to give him ſuch a one as ſhould 

Jdemonſtrate as well what kind of horſe he had been 
before kis maſter was a knight errant, as what he was 
now; thinking it but juſt, ſince the owner changed his 

prof fon; that the horſe ſhould alſo change his title, 

5 be dignified with another; a good big word, ſuch 
4 one as "ſhould fill the mouth, and ſeem conſonant 
with the quality and profeſſion of his maſter. And 
thus after many names which he deviſed, rejected, 

changed, liked, difliked, and pitched upon again, he 
concluded to call him + Rofinante; a name, in his o- 
W pinion, lofty, ſounding, and ienificant of what he 
had been before, and alſo of what he was now; in a 


A word, a horſe before or above all the vulgar breed of 
0 horſes in the world, 

. When he had thus given his horſs a name fo much 
* to his ſatisfaction, he thought of chuſing one for him- 
z {:if; and having ſeriouſly pondered on the matter eight 
a whole days more, at laſt he determined to call himſelf 
le Don Quxiote. W hence the author of this molt authen- 
d tic hiſtory draws this inference, that his right name 
i was Quixada, and not Queſada, as others obſtinately 


pretend. And obſer ving, that the valiant Amadis, not 


it ſatisfied with the bare "appellation of Amadis, added. 
he to it the name ofhis country, that it might grow more 
e. famous by bis exploits, and fo til'd himſelf Amadis de 


Gaul; ſo he, like a true lover of his native ſoil, re- 
ſolved to call himſelf Don Quixote. de la Mancha; 
ole which addition, to his thinking, denoted very plaiuly- 
his parentage and country, and conſequently would: 
fix a laiting honour on that part of the world, 1 1 
And now his armour being ſcoured, his head piece 
1d improved to a helmet, his horſe and himſelfnewnam'd, 
1 he perceived he wanted nothing but a lady, on whom 
1 


7 ſo + Rozin commonly means an ordinary hor /# ; Ante fi te before 
wif and formerly: Thus the word Rozinantc may imply, that he was for- 
elf, 


4 merly an ordinary horſe, and alſo, that he is now an horſe that claims 
all the precedence from all other ordinary horſes; 
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tree without either fruit or leaves, and a body with- 


ill fortune chance to encounter ſome giant, as tis 


at my -mercy, would it not be proper to have ſome 
lady, to whom I may ſend him as a trophy of my va- 


ſubmiſſion: Lady, I am the giant Caraculiambro, 
lord of the iſland of Malindrania, vanquiſhed in 


„ toll'd knight errant Don Quixote de la Mancha, 


ed, happened thus: Near the place where he liv- 


lie ved, ſhe never heard of it, nor regarded it in the 


: 5 b ——— I 
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like that of a princeſs, or lady of quality: lo at laſt 


ry, and no leſs e than the others which he 


* 


he might beſtow the empire of his heart; for he was 
ſenſible, that a knight errant without a miſtreſs, was a 


e 


out a ſoul, Should I, ſaid he to himſelf, by good or 


common in knight errantry, and happen to lay him 
proſtrate on the ground, transfixed with my lance, or 
cleft in two, or, in ſhort, overcome him, and have him 


lour? Then when he comes into her preſence, throw. 
ing himſelf at her feet, he may thus make his humble 


4a a. Aa A 


© ſingle combat by that never deſervedly-enough ex- 


ho has commanded me to caſt myſelf moſt hum- 
« bly at your feet, that it may pleaſe your honour to 
& diſpoſe of me according to your will.” Oh! how 
elevated was the knight with the conceit of this ima- 
ginary ſubmiſſion of the giant; eſpecially having 
withal bethought himſelf of a perſon, on whom he 
might confer the title of his miſtreſs ! which, tis believ- 


ed, dwelt a good likely country laſs, for whom he had 
formerly had a ſort of an inclination, though ?tis be- 


leaſt, Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, and this was 
ibe whom he thought he might entitle to the ſovereign- 
ty of his heart: upon which he ſtudied to find her 
out a new name, that might have ſome affinity with 
her old one, and yet at the ſame time ſound ſomewhat 


he reſolved to call her Dulcinea, with the addition of 


del Toboſo, from the place where ſhe was born; a 
name, in his opinion, ſweet, harmonious, extraordina- 


had de viſed. 
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Don Quixote's frft ſally. 


HESE preparations being made, he found his 

deſigns ripe for action, and thought it now a 
crime to deny himielf any longer to the injured world, 
that wanted ſuch a deliverer; the more wen he con- 
ſidered what grievances he was to redreſs, what 
wrongs and injuries to remove, what abuſes to correct, 
and what duties to diſcharge. So one morning before 
day, in the greateſt heat of July, without acquainting 
any one with his deſign, with all the ſecrecy imaginable, 
he armed himſelf cap a pee, laced on his ill contrived 
helmet. braeed on Nis target, graiped bis lance, mount- 
ed Roſinante, and at the private door of his back yard 
ſally'd out into the fields, wonderfully pleaſed to ſee 
with how much eaſe he had ſucceeded in the begin - 
ning of his enterprize. But he had not gone far e'er 
a terrible thought alarmed him, a thought that had 
like to have made him renounce. his great undertaking ; 


for now it came into his mind, that the honour of 


knighthood had not yet been conferred upon him, and 
therefore, according, to the laws of chivalry, he net- 
ther could, nor ought to appear in arms againſt any 
profeſſed knight :: nay, he alſo conſidered, that tho! 


he were already knighted, it would become him to 


wear white armour, and not to adorn his ſhield with 
any device, *till he had deſerved one by ſome e extraor- 
dinary demonſtration of his valour. 

Theſe thoughts ſtagger'd his reſolution ; but his 
folly prevailing -more than any reaſon, he reſolved to 
be dubb'd a knight by the firſt he ſhould meet, after the 
example of pern! others, who, as his diſtracting ro- 
mances informed him, had formerly. done the like. As 
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for the other difficulty about wearing white armour, 

he propoſed to overcome it, by ſcouring his own at 
leiſure *till it ſhould look whiter than ermin. And 
having thus diſmiſſed theſe buſy ſcruples, he very 
calmly rode on, leaving it to his horſe's diſcretion to 
go which way he pleafed; firmly believing, that in 
this conſiſted the very being of adventures. And as 
he thus went on, I cannot but believe, ſaid he to him- 

Telf, that when the hiſtory of my famous atchievements 
hall, be given to the world, the learned author will 
begin it in this very manner, when he comes to give 
an account of this my early ſetting out: Scarce had 
** the ruddy coloured Phoebus begun to ſpread the 
golden treſſes of his lovely hair over the vaſt ſur- 
face of the earthly globe, and ſcarce had thoſe fea- 
** thered poets of the grove, the pretty painted birds, 
„ tun'd their little pipes, to ſing their early welcomes 
* in ſoſt melodious ſtrains to the beautiful Aurora, 
Who haves left her jealous huſband's bed, diſplay't 
*© her roſy graces to mortal eyes from the gates and 
4 balconies of the Manchegan Horizon, when the re- 
© nowned knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, diſ- 
« daining foft repoſe, forſook the voluptuous down, 
« and mounting his famous ſteed Roſinante, entered 
« the ancient and celebrated plains of * Montiel,” 
„ This was indeed the very road he took; and then 
proceeding, „Oh happy age! O fortunate times 
** cried he, decreed to uſher into the world my famous 
« atchievements; ; atchievements worthy to be engraven 
« on braſs, carv'd on marble, and delineated in ſome 
© maſter piece of painting, as monuments of my glory, 
« and examples for poſterity! And thou venerable 
« ſage, wiſe enchanter, whatever be thy name; thou 
„hom fate has ordained to be the compiler of this 


* Montiel, a proper field to inſpire courage, being the ground 
| tiron which Henry the baſtard flew his legitimate brother Don Pe: 
dro, whom our brave black prince Edward had ſet upon the throne of 
Spain, | & | | LL! 


e the renown'd Don QuixOTE. IF - 
« rare hiſtory, forget not, I beſeech thee, my truſty 
« Roſinante, the eternal companion of all my adveny 
« tures,” After this, as if he had been really in love; 
« © princeſs Dulcinea, cried he, lady of this captive 
© heart, much forrow and woe you have doom'd me 
« to in 'baniſhing me thus, and impoſing on me your 


a rigorous commands, never to appear before your 


i beauteous face! Remember, lady, that loyal heart 
4 your ſlave, who for your love ſubmits to ſo many 
« miſcries.” To theſe extravagant conceits, he added 
a world of others, all in imitation, and in the very 
ſtyle of thoſe, which the reading of romances had fur - 
niſhed him with; and all this while he rode ſa ſoftly, 
and the ſun's heat increaſed ſo faſt, and was ſo vio- 
lent, that it would have been ſufficient to have melted; 
his brains had he bad any left. 

He travelled almoſt allthat day without meeting any 
adventure worth the trouble of relating; which put 
him into @ kind of deſpair; for he deſired nathing 
more than to encounter immediately ſore perſon on 
whom he might try the vigour of his arm. D 
Some authors ſay, that his firſt adventure was that 
of the paſs called Puerto Lapice; others, that of the 
wind mils; but all that I could diſcover of certainty 
in this matter, and that I meer with in the annals of 
La Mancha, is, that he travelled all that day; and to- 
wards the evening, he and his horſe being heartily 
tired, and almoſt famiſhed, Don Quixote looking about 
him, in hopes to diſcover ſome caitle, or at leaft ſome 
ſhepherd's cottage, there to repoſe and refreſh himſelf, 
at laſt near the road which he kept, he eſpy'd an inn, 
as welcome a ſight to his longing eyes as if he had 
diſcovered a ſtar directing him to the gate, nay, to 
the palace of his redemption. Thereupon haſt'ning 
towards the inn with all the ſpeed he could, he got 
thither juſt at the cloſe of the evening. There ood 
by chance at the inn door two young female adven- 
turers, alias common wenches, who. were going 0 
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Sevile with ſome carriers, that happened to take up 
their lodging there that very evening: and, as What. 
ever our knight errant ſaw, thought, or imagined; 
was all of a romantic caſt, and appeared to him al. 
together aſter the manner of the books that bad per. 
verted his imagination, he no ſooner ſaw the inn, but 
he fancied it to be a callle fenced with four towers, and 
Jofty pinnacles glittering with filver, together with a 
deep moat, draw bridge, and all thoſe other appunte: 
Nances peculiar to ſuch kind of places. 
Therefore when he came near it, he ſtopped a while 
at a diſtance from the gate, expecting that ſome dwarf 
would appear on the battlements, and ſound his tram- 
pet to give notice of the arrival of a knight; but find- 
ing that no body came, and that Rofinante was for 
making the beſt of his way to the ſtable, he advanced to 
the inn- door, where ſpying the two young doxies, they 
f:em'd to him two b-antiful damfels; or graceful la- 
dies, taking the benefit of the freſh air at the gate of 
the caſtle, It happened alſo at the very moment, that 
a ſwine herd getting together his hogs (for, without 
begging pardon, ſo they are called +) from the ſtub. 
ble field, winded his horn; and Don Quixote preſents 
ly imagined this was the with'd-for ſignal, which ſome 
dwarf gave to notify his approach; therefore with 
the greateſt joy in the world he rode up to the inn, 
The wenches, affrighted at the approach of a man 
caſed in iron, and armed with a lance and target, 
were for running into their lodging ; but Don Quixote 
perceiving their fear by their flight, lifted up the paſte · 
board beaver of his ine and Ales bis wi⸗ 


I In the cefeinal FI fin perdon aff fe llaman) This —— 
e to hogs, is left out by Stevens and other tranſlators, but judir 
ciouſly retained by Jarvis, who obſerves, that our. author thereby ridi- 

| cules the aſſected delicacy of the Spaniards and Italians, who ook up- 
on it as ill manners to name the word hog or ſwine, as too groſs an 
image. The reader will find the like excuſe Ry at _ Wy 

ol th e word hog. 273 
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ther'd duity face, with comely grace and grave deli- 


very accoſted them in this manner: I beſeech yes '- 


ladies, do not fly, nor tear the leaſt offznce : the or- 
« der of knghthood, which I protels, does not permit 
& me to countenance or offer injuries to any one in 
« the univerſe, and leaſt of-all to virgins of ſuch high 
« rank as your preſence denotes.” The wenches 


looked earneſtly upon him, endeavouring to get a 


glimpſe of his face, which his ill-contrived beaver part» 
ly hid; but when they heard themleives ſtiled virgins, 


a thing ſo out of the way of their profeſſion, that they 
could not forbear laughing outright; which Don 


Quixote reſented as a great affrout. Give me leave 
« to tell ye, ladies, cried he, that modelty and civili- 
« ty are very becoming in the fair ſex; whereas laugh- 
„ ter without ground is the highed piece of indiſcre- 


65 tion: however, added he, I do not preſume to lay. : 
& this to offend you, or incur your diipleaiure; no, 
ladies, I aſſure you I have no otner deſign but to do 


0 youlervice.” Thisun:ommon way of expreſſion, joins. 


ed to the knight's ſcurvy figure, increaſed their mirta ; 
which incenſed him.to that. degree, that this might 
have carried things to an extremity, had not the inn 
keeper luckily appeared at that juncture. He was a 
man whoſe burden of fat inclined him to peace and 


quietneſs, yet when he had obſerved ſuch a ſtraage diſs 


guiſe of human ſhape in his old armour and equipage 
he could hardly forbear keeping the wenches company 


in:their laughter; but having the fear of ſach a war- 
like appearance before his eyes, he reſolved to give him 
good words, and therefore accoſted him civilly: Sig 


knight, ſaid he, if your worſhip be diſpoſed to alight, : 
you will fail of nothing here but of a bed; as for all 
other accommodations, you may be ſupplied to your 
mind. Don Quixote obſerving the humility of the 


governor of the caſtle, (for ſuch the inn keeper and 
inn ſeem'd to him) Senior Caſtellano, ſaid he, the leaſt +. 


thing in the world ſuffizes me; for arms are. the only „ 
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things 1 value, and combat is my bed of repoſe, The 
inn keeper thought he had called him “ Caſtellano, 
as taking him to be one of the true Caſtilians, where · 
as he was indeed of Andaluſia, nay, of the neighbour- 
hood of St. Lucar, no leſs thieviſh than Cacus, or 
Jeſs miſchievous than a truant · ſcholar, or court: page, 
and therefore he made him this reply; ** At this rate, 


Sir knight, your bed might be a pavement, and your 


„ reſt to be ſtill awake; you may then ſafely alight, 
% and I dare aſſure you, you can hardly miſs being 
© kept awake all the year long in this houſe, much 


« Iefs one ſingle night.“ With that he went and 


held Don Quixote's ſtirrup, who having not broke his 


faſt that day, diſmounted with no ſmall trouble or 
difficulty. He immediately defired the governor {that 


is, the inn keeper) to have ſpecial care of his ſteed, 


aſſuring him, that there was not a better in the uni- 
_ verſe ;- upon which the inn-keeper viewed him nar- 


rowly, but could not think him to be half fo good as 
Don Quixote ſaid : However, having ſet him up in the 
ftable, he came back to the knight to ſee what he want- 
ed and found him pulling off his armour by the 


help of the good natured wenches, who had already 


reconciled themſelves to him; but though they had 
eaſed him of his corflet and back plate, they could by 
no means undo his gorget, nor take off his ill contriv- 
ed beaver, which he had tied fo faſt with green rib- 
bons, that 'twas impcflible to get it off without cut- 
ting them; now he would by no means permit that, 
and ſo was forced to keep on his helmet all night, 
which was one of the moſt pleaſant fights in the 
world: and while his armcur as taking off by the 


two kind laſſes, imagining them to be perſons of qua- 


lity, and ladies af that caſtle, he very gratefully made 
them the following een, (in imitation of an 0 


romance). 
* Caſtellano ſignifie Ion” a conſtable or governor of a caſtle, 1 
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There never was on earth a knight | 
So waited on by ladies fair, 
As once was he, Don Quixote hight, 
When firſt he left his village dear: 
Damſels t'undrets him ran with ſpeed, 
And princeſſes to dreis his ſleed. 


O Roſinante! for that is my horſe's name, ladies; 
and mine Dan Quixote de la Mancha; I never thought 
to have difcovered it, till jame feats of arms atchiev- 
ed by me in your ſervice, had made me better known 
to your ladyfhips ; but neceflity forcing me to apply 
to preſent purpoſe that paſſage of the ancient romance 
<& Sir Lancelot, which I now repeat, has extorted the 
ſecret from me before its time; yet a day will come, 


hen you ſhall command, and: TI obey; and then the. 


valour of- my arm ſhall: evince e Wy. zeal : 
to ſerve your lady ſhips. 

The two females, who · wene nat used to fach rhe- 
torical ſpeeches, could make no anſwer to this; they- 
only aſked him whether he could eat any thing? that 
I will with all my heart, cried Don Quixote, what. 
ever it be, for I am of opinian nothing can come to 
me more ſeaſonably. Now, as ill luck would have 
it, it happened to be Friday, and there was nothing 
to be had at the inn but ſome pieces of fiſh, which is 
called Abadexo in Caſtile, Bacallao in Andaluſia, Cu- 
radillo in ſome places, and in others Truchnela or 
little Front, though after all” tis but Poor Jack: ſo 
they aſkedd him whether he could eat any of that 
Truchuela, ' becauſe tibey had no other fiſh to give 
him. Don Quixote unagining they meant a ſmall 
trout, told them, chat provided there were more than. 
one, twas the ſame thing to him, they would ſerve 
him as well as a great one; for, continued he, tis“ 
all one to me whether I am paid a piece of eight in 
one ſingle piece, or in eight ſmall reals, which are 
worth as much; befides, tis 3 cheſe ſmall. 
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trouts may be like veal, which is finer meat than beef; 
or like the kid, which is better than the goat, In 
ſhort, let it be what it. will, ſo it comes quickly, for 
the weight of armour and the fatigue of travel are 
not to be ſupported without recruiting food. There- 
upon they laid the cloth at the inn-door, for the be- 
nefit of the freſh air, and the landlord brought him 
2 piece of that ſalt fiſh, but il|- watered, and as ill- 
dreſſed; and as for the bread, *twas as mouldy and 
brown as the knight's armour: but *twould have made 
one laugh to have ſeen him eat; for having his hel- 
met on, with his beaver lifted up, *twas impoſſi ole for 
him to feed himſelf without help, ſo that one of thoſe 
ladies had that office; but there was no giving him 
drink that way, and he muſt have gone without it, 
had not the inn-keeper bored a cane, and ſetting 
one end of it to his mouth, poured the wine in at 
the other; all which the knight ſuffered patiently, 
becauſe he would not cut the ribbons that en his 
helmet. 

While he was at ſupper, a ſow gelder e to 
ſound his cane trumpet, or whiſtle of reeds, four or 
five times as he came near the inn; which made Don 
Quixote the more poſitive of bs being in a famous 
caſtle, where he was entertained with muſic at ſup- 
per, that the poor Jack was young Trout, the bread 
of the fineſt flour, the wenches great ladies, and the 
inn keeper the governor of the caſtle; which made 
him applaud himſelf for his reſolution, and his. ſet- 
ting out on. ſuch an account, The only thing that 
vexed him was, that he was not yet dubb'd a knight; 
for he fancied he could not lawfully undertake 


any adventure tl he had received the order of n 
Road. 
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An account of the Wee method taken 5 Don Quix- 
ate to be dubb'd a Lui, ht. | 


ON Quixote's mind being diſturb'd with that 
D thought, he abridg'd even his ſhort ſupper: 
and as ſoon as. he had done, . he call'd his hoſt, then 
ſhut him and himſelf up in the ſtable, and falling at 
his feet, I will never riie from this place, cry'd he, 
nioſt valorous knight, till you have graciouſly voucli- 
ſafed to grant me a' boon, which I will now beg of 
you, and which will redound to your honour and the 
good of mankind. The inn keeper, ſtrangely at a 
loſs to find his gueſt at his feet, and talking at this 
rate, endeavour d to make him riſe, but all in vain, 
till he had promis'd to grant him what he aſk'd. I 


expected no leſs. from your great magnificence, noble 


Sir, reply'd Don Quixote, and therefore T make bold 
to tell you, that the boon which I beg, and you gene- 
rouſly condeſcend to grant me, is, that to-morrow. 
you will be pleaſed to beſtow the honour of knight- 
hood upon me This night I wil: watch my armour 
in the chapel.of your caſtle, and then in the moraing 
you ſhall gratify me, as. I paſſionately deſire, that 1 
may be duly qualify'd to ſeek. out. adventures in every 


corner of the univerſe, to relieve the diſtreſs d accor- 


ding to the laws of chivalry, and the inclinations of 


knight-errants like myſelf, The inn-keeper, who, as 


I ſaid, was a ſharp fellow, and had already a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion of the d ſorder in his guelt's underſtanding, 
was fully convinc'd of it when he heard him talk after 
this manner; and, to make ſport that night, reſolv'd 
to humour him in his deſires, telling him he was bigh- 
ly to be commended for his choice of ſuch an TP: 
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ment, which was altogether worthy a knight of the 
firſt order, ſuch as his gallant deportment diſcover'd 
him to be: that he himſelf had in his youth follow'd 
that honourable profeſſion, ranging through many 
parts of the world in fearch of adventures, without ſo 
much as forgetting to viſit the“ Percheles of Malaga, 
the iſles of Riaran, the compals of Sevile, the quick» 
ſilver-houſe of Segovia, the olive field of Valencia, the 
circle of Granada, the wharf of St. Lucar, the potro 
of Cordova}, the hedge taverns of Toledo, and divers 
other places, where he had exerciſed the nimbleneſs of 
his feet, and the ſubrility of his hands, doing wrongs 
in abundance, ſoliciting many widows, undoing ſome 


damſels, bubbling young heirs I, and in a word ma- 


king himſelf famous in moſt of the courts of judicature 
in Spain, till at length he retired to this cattle, where 
he liv'd on his own eſtate and thoſe of others, enter. 


' taining all knights-errant of what quality or condition 


ſoever, purely for the great affection he bore them, 
and to partake of what they got in recompence of his 


good will, He added, that his caſtle at preſent had 


no chapel where the knight might keep the vigil of 
his arms, it being pull'd down in order to be new-built; 
bat that he Ew they gh lawfully be vwatch'd in 


TF beſe are all "I noted for rogueries an! diſorderly doings. 
+ A ſquare in the city of Cordova, where a fountain guſhes out 


From the month of a horſe, near which is alſo a whipping nic wh 


Spanifh word Potro ſignifies a colt or young horſe, 

I Pieces of roguery not unlike ſome of theſe, are to be met willi in 
Don Belianis of Greece, and not diſapprov d af by the herc -f that 
ron ance In al luſion to this, Don Quixote's hoſt brags of divers wan- 
ders he had performed this way ; and this was a ſtrong preced:nt, nor 
could our knight object to any example fetched from h's favourite Don 


Belianis s apvrov'd hiſtory, So that this paſſage in Cervantes, which 


has been thought very Faulty, as being too groſs and open, appears 
from hence to be not only exculable, but very judicious, and diretly 
to his purpoſe of expoſing thoſe authors, and their numberleſbabſur- 
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any other place in a caſe of neceſſity, and therefore he 
might do ĩt that night in the court yard of the caſtle; 
and in thè morning (God willing) all the neceſſary 
ceremonies ſhould be per form'd, fo that he might aſ . 
ſure himſelt he ſhould be dubb'd a knight, nay, as much 
a knight as any one ia the world could be, He then 
aſk'd Don Quixote whether he had any money? Not 
a croſs, replied the knight, for I never read in any hif- 
tory of chivalry that any knight errant ever carry'd 
money about him. You are miſtaken, cry'd the inn- 
keeper; for admit the hiſtories are ſilent in this mat- 
ter, the authors thinking it needleſs to mentionthings | 
ſo evidently neceſſary as money and clean tſhirts, yet 
there is no reaſon to believe the knights went without 
either; and you may reſt aſſur'd, that all the knights» 
errant, of whom ſo many hiſtories are full, had their 
purſes well lin'd to ſupply themſelves with neceſſaries, 
and carry'd alſo with them {ome ſhirts, and a final 
box of ſalves to heal their wounds; for they had not 
the conveniency of ſurgeons to cure em every time 
they fought in fields and deſarts, unleſs they were ſo 
happy as to have ſome ſage or magician for their friend 
to give them preſent aſſiſtance, ſending them ſome 
damſel or dwart through the air in a cloud, with:a 
ſmall bottle of water of ſo great a virtue, that they no 
ſooner taſted a drop of it, but their wounds were as 
perfectly cured as if they hadinever receiv'd any, But 
when they wanted ſuch a friend in former ages, the 
knights thought themſelves oblig'd to take care, that 
their ſquires ſnould be provided with money and other 
neceſſaries, as lint and ſalves to dreſs their wounds; 
and if thoſe knights ever happen'd to have no ſquires, 
which was but very ſeldom, then they carry'd thofe 
things behind them in a little bag“, as if it had been 
ſomething of greater value, and ſo neatly fitted to their 


* Of tripped ſtuff; which every one carries in Spuin when they are 
travelling, | Ns 8 e 
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ſaddle, that it was hardly feen ; for had it not been 
upon ſuch an account, the carrying of wallets was 
not much allow'd among knights-errant. TI: muſt 
therefore adviſe you, continu'd he, nay, I might even, 
charge and command you, as you are ſhortly to be my 
ſon in chivalry, never from this time forwards to ride 
without money, nor without the other neceſſaries of 
Which I ſpoke to you, which you will find very benehi: 
cial when you leaſt expect it. Don Quixote promis'd 
to perform very punctually all his injunctions; and ſo 
they diſpos'd every thing in order to his watching his 
arms in a great yard that adjoin'd to the inn, To 
which purpoſe the knight, having got them all toge: 
ther, laid them in a horſe-trough cloſe by a well in 
that yard; then bracing his target, and graſping his 
lance, juſt as it grew dark, he began to walk about by 
the horſe trough with a graceful deportment, In the 
mean while the inn Keeper acquainted all thoſe that 
were in the houſe with the extravagancies of his gueſt, 
his watching his arms, and his hopes of being made a 
knight. They all admir'd very much at ſo ſtrange a 
kind of folly, and went on to obſerve him at a diſtanze; 
where they ſaw him ſometimes walk about. with a 
great deal of gravity, ani ſometimes lean on his lance, 
with his eyes all the while fix'd upon his arms ? Twas 
now undoubted night, but yet the moon did ſhine with 
ſuch a brightneſs, as might almoſt have vy'd with 
that of the luminary which lent. it her; ſo that the 
knight was wholly expos'd to the ſpectators view; 
While he was thus employ'd one of the carriers wha 
lodg'd in the inn came out to water his mules, which 
he could not do without removing the arms out of 
the trough. With that Don Quixote, who ſaw him 
make towards him, cry'd out to him aloud, O thou; 
whoe'er thou art, raſh knight, that prepares to lay thy 
hands on the arms of the moſt valorous knight errant 
that ever ore a ſword, take heed; do not audaciouſly 
attempt to profane them with a touch, leſt inſtant 
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death be the too ſure reward of thy temerity. But the 


carrier never regarded - theſe dreadful threats; and 
it hying hold on the armour by the ſtraps, without any 
en. more ado threw it a good way from him; though it 
ny had been better for him to have let it alone; for Don 
de Quixote no ſooner ſaw this, but lifting up his eyes to 


of heaven, and addreſſing his thoughts as it ſeem'd, to 
fi. his lady Duleinea, aſſiſt me, lady, cry'd he, in the 
'd firſt opportunity that offers itfelf to your faithful ſlave; 
o nor let your favour and protection be deny'd me in 
ais this firſt trial of my valour ! Repeating ſuch like eja - 
To IM culations, he let flip his target, and lifring up his lance 


ze: with both his hands, he gave the carrier ſuch a terri- 
in ble knock on his inconfiderate head with bis lance, 
his that he laid him at his feet in a woful condition; and 


by bad he back'd that blow with another, the fellow 
che would certainly have had no need of a ſurgeon. This 
ar done, Don Quixote took up his armour, laid it again 
t, in the horſe trough, and then walk'd on backwards 
22 and forwards with as n unconcern As. he did at 
e a firſt. | 

e; Soon after ethers carrier, not mis what had 
ia WE happend, came alſo to water his mules, while the firſt 
yet lay on the ground in a trance; but as he offer'd 
to clear the trough of the armour, Don Quixote, with- 
out ſpeaking a word, or imploring any one's aſſiſtance, 
once more dropp'd his target, lifted up his lance, and 
then let it fall io heavily on the fellow's pate, that 
without damaging his lance, he broke the carrier's 
head in three or four places, His outcry ſoon alarm'd 
and brought thither all the people in the inn, and the 
landlor d among the reſt; which: Don Quixote pers 
ceiving, thou queen of beauty (ery'd he, bracing on 
his ſhield, and drawing Is ſword) thou courage and 
vigour of my; weaken'd heart, now is the time when 
thou muſt, enliven thy adventurous flave with the 
beams of thy. greatneſs, while this moment he is en» 
paging. in ſo terrible ag, adventure! With this, in- 
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his opinion, he found himſelf ſupply'd with ſuch a 
addition of courage, that had all the carriers in the 
world at once attack'd him,- he would undoubtedly 
have fac'd them all, On the other fide, the carriers, 
enrag'd to ſee their comrades thus us d, though the 
were afraid to come near, gave the knight fuch a vol. 
ley of ſtones, that he was forc'd to ſhelter. himſelf as 
well as he could under the covert of his target, wit- 
out dariag to go far from the horſe trough, left he 
ſhould ſeem to abandon his arms. The int» keeper 
call'd to the carriers as loud as he could to let him a+ 
lone; that he had told them already he was mad, and 
conſequently the law would acquit, him, though he 
ſhould kill em. Don Quixote alſo made yet more 
Noiſe, calling em a falſe and treacherous villains, and 
the lord of the caſtle baſe and unhoſpitable, and a dil 
courteous knight, for ſuffering a knight errant to be 
fo abus d. I would make thee know (ery'd he) what 
2 perfidious wretch thon art, had I. but receiv'd' the 
order of knighthood; but for you, baſe, ignominiou 
rahble! fling on, do your worſt ; come on, draw'neare 
if you dare, and receive the reward of your. indiſcreti 
on and inſolence. This he ſpoke with fo much ſpi- 
Tit and undauntedneſs, that he truck a terror into all 
His aſſailants ; ſo that partly through fear, and parth 
through the inn keeper's perſuaſions, they gave over 
flinging ones at him; and he, on his fide, permitted 
the enemy to carry off their wounded, and chen re- 
turn'd to the guard of his arms as calm and rea 
as before. 

The inn-keeper, who 3 ſomewhat to difreliſh 
theſe mad tricks of his gueſt, reſobv'd to diſpatch him 
Forthwith, and beftow on him that unlucky knight- 
Hood, to prevent farther miſchicf: fo coming to him, 
ke excus'd himſelf for the inſolence of thoſe baſe ſcoun- 
drels, as being done without his privity or conſent; 
but their audaciouſneſs, he ſaid, was ſufficiently” pu- 
niſhed. He added, that be had already told him ther 
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was no chapel in his caſtle; and that indeed there 
was no need of one to finiſh the reſt of the ceremony of 
knight hood, which conſiſted only in the application 
of the ſword to the 'neck and ſhoulders, as he had read 
ia the regiſter of the ceremonies of the order; and that 
this might be perform'd as well in a field as any where 
Jelſe: that he had already fulfilb'd the obligation of 
watching his arms, which requir'd no more than two 
hours watch, wh reas he had been four hours upon 
the guard, Don Quixote, who eaſily believ'd him, 


told him he was ready to obey him, and defir'd him 


to make an end of the buſineſs as ſoon as poſſible, for 
if he were but knighted, and ſhould ſee himſelf once 
attack d, he believ'd he ſhould not leave a man alive 
in the caſtle, except thoſe whom he ſhould deſire him 
to ſpare for his ſake, 
Upon this the inn kee per, leſt the knight ſhould pro- 
ceed to ſuch extremities, fetch'd the book in which he 
us'd to ſet down the carriers accounts for ſiraw and 
barley and having brought with him the two kind 
females, already mentioned, and a boy that held apiece 
of lighted candle in his hand, he order'd Don-Quixote to 


kneel: then reading in his. manual, as if he had been 


| repeating ſome pious ora ion, in the midſt of his de 

votion he lifted up his hand, and gave him a good blow 
on the neck, and then a gentle flap on the back with 
the flat of his ſword, ſtill mumbling ſome words be- 
tween his teeth in the tone of a prayer, Aſter this he 
ordered one of the wenches to gird the ſword about 
the knight's waiſt ; which ſhe did with much ſolem- 
nity, and, I may add, diſcretion, conſidering how hard 
a thing it was to forbear laughing at every circumſtance 
of the ceremony: tis true, the thoughts of the knight's 


late proweſs, did not a littte contribute to the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of her mirth, As ſhe girded on his ſword, Hea- 


ven, cry'd the kind lady, * your worſhip a Jucky 
knight, and proſper you wherever you go. Don Quix- 
ot: deſir'd to know her name, that he might under · | 
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ſtand to whom he was indebted for the favour ſhe had 
beſtow'd upon him, and alſo make her partaker of the 
honour he was to acquire by the ſtrength of his arm, 
To which the lady anſwer'd with all humility, that 
her name was Toloſa, a cobler's daughter, that kept 
a ſtall among the little ſhops of Sanchobinaya at To- Wi 
ledo; and that whenever be pleas'd to command her, 
ſhe wonld be his humble ſervant, Don Quixote beggd i 
of her to do him the favour to add hereafter the title 
of lady to her name, and for his ſake to be call'd from 
that time the lady Toloſa; which ſhe promis'd to do. 
Her companion having buckl'd on his ſpurs, occaſion'{ 
a like conference between them; and when he had 
aſked her name, ſhe told him ſhe went by the name of 
Miller, being the daughter of an honeſt miller of An- 
tequera. Our new knight intreated her alſo to ſtilt 
herſelf the lady Miller, making her new offers of ſer. 
vice, Theſe extraordinary ceremonies (the like ne. 
ver ſeen before) being thus hurried over in a kind of 
poſt-haſte, Don Quixote could not reſt till he had ta. 
ken the field in queſt of adventures; therefore having 
immediately ſaddled his Roſinante, and being mount . 
ed, he embraced the inn keeper, and return'd him fb 
many thanks at fo extravagant a rate, for the obliga- 
tion he had laid upon him in dubbing him a knight, 
that tis impoſſible to give a true relation of 'em all: 
to which the inn keeper, in haſte to get rid of him, re- 
turn'd as rhetorical, though ſhorter, anſwers ; and; 
without ſtopping his horſe for the reckoning, WAS N00 
with all his heart to ſee him 80. | 
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URORA began to uſher in the ACE Don 
Quixote faliy'd out of the inn, ſo well pleas'd, fo 


Wy and fo overjoy'd to find himſelf knighted, that he 
Wits the ſame ſatis faction into his horſe, who ſeem'd 
ready to burſt his girths for joy. But calling to mind 
Wc admonitions which the inn keeper had given him, 


oncerning the proviſion of neceſſary accommodations 


In his travels, particularly money and clean ſhirts, he 
Wrciclv'd to return home to furniſh himſelf with them, 


nd likewiſe get him a ſquire, deſigning to entertain as 


uch a labouring wan, his neighbour, who was poor 
and had a charge of children, but yet very fit for the 
ptlice, With this reſolution he took the road which 
Jed to his own village; and Roſinante, that ſeem'd to 
know his will by inſtinct, began to carry him around 
trot ſo briſkly, that his heels ſeem ſcarcely to touch the 
ground. The knight bad not travell'd far, when he 
tancy'd he heard an effeminate voice complalining ina 
thicket on his right hand I thank Heaven (ſaid he 
« when he heard the cries) for favouring me ſo ſoon with 


an opportunity to perform the duty of my profeffion, 
* andieap the fruit of my deſires ! for theſe complaints 
* are certainly the moans of ſome diſtrefſed creature 
* who wants my preſent help.” Then turning to that 
ide with all the ſpeed which Rofinante could make, he 
no ſooner came into the wood but he found a mare 
ty'd to an oak, and to another a young lad a bout fifteen 
years of age, naked from the waiſt upwards. This 
was he who made ſuch a lamentable outcry; and not 
without cauſe, for a luſty country fellow was trapping 
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him ſoundly with a girdle, at every ſtripe putting hin 
in mind of a proverb, Keep your mouth ſhut, and your 
eyes open, firrah, Good maſter, ery'd the boy, 1'll do 
ſo no more; as I hope to be ſav'd, UII never do fo a- 
gain! indeed, maſter, hereafter Þ'1] take more care of 
your goods. Don Quixote ſeeing this, ery'd in an an. 
gry tone, Diſcourteous knight, *tis an unworthy ad 
* to ſtrike a perſon who is not able to defend himſelf; 
* come, beſtride thy ſteed, and take thy lance,” (for 
the farmer had ſomething that look'd like one lean- 
ing to the ſame tree to which his mare was ty) 
© then I'll make thee know thou haſt acted the part 
n of a coward,” The country fellow, who gave him- 
ſelf for loſt at the fight of an apparition in armour 
braadiſhing his lance at his face, anſwer'd him in 
mild and ſubmiſſive words: * Sir knight, cry'd he, 
« this boy, whom I am chaſtifing, is my ſervant, em- 
% ploy'd by me to look after a flock of ſheep, which 
© J have not far off; but he is ſo heedleſs, that I loſe 
« ſome of em every day, Now, becauſe J correct him 
for his .careleſneſs or his knavery, he ſays I do it 
out of covetouſneſs, to defraud him of his wages; 
« but, upon my life and ſoul, he belies me.? What! 
the lie in my preſence, you ſaucy clown (ery'd Don 
% Quixote); by the ſun that ſhines I have a good mind 
© to run thee through the body with my lance, Pay 
« the boy this inftant, without any more words, or, 
« by the power that rules us all, I'll immediately dil- 
„ patch, and annihilate thee: come, unbind him 
this moment,” The country-man hung dawn his 
| head, and without any further reply unbound the boy; 
who being aſk'd by Don Quixote what his maſter ow'd 
him ? told bim*twas nine months wages, at ſeven reals 
a month. The knight having caſt it up, found it came 
to ſixty-three reals in all; which he order'd the far- 
mer to pay the fellow immediately, unleſs he intended 
to loſe his life that very moment, The poor country* 
man trembling for fear, told him, that, as he was on 
the brink of death, by the oath he had ſworn (by the by 
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he had not ſworn at all) he did not owe the lad fo 
much: for there was to be deducted for three pair of 
ſhoes which he had bought him, and a real for his being 
Jet blood twice when he was ſick, That may be, reply'd 
Don Quixote; but ſet the price of the ſhoes and the 
bleeding againſt the ſtripes which you have given him 
without cauſe : for if he has us'd the ſhoe leather which 
you Paid for, you have in return miſus?d and im- 
pair'd his ſkin ſufficiently; and if the ſurgeon let him 
Qs blood when he was fick, you have drawn blood from 
a) him now he is in health; ſo that he owes you nothing 
rt on that account. The worſt is, Sir knight, cry'd the 
Me farmer, that I have no money about me; but let An- 
ur drew go home with me, and I'Il pay him every piece 
in out of hand. What! I go home with him, cry'd 
the youngſter, the devil a- bit, Sir! not I, truly, I know 
better things; for he'd no ſooner have me by himſelf, 
bot he'd flea me alive like another St. Bartholomew. 
He will never dare to do it, reply'd Don Quixote; I 
command him, and that's ſufficient to reſtrain him: 
therefore provided he will ſwear by the order of knight - 
hood which has been conferr'd upon him, that he will 
duly obſerve this regulation, I will freely let him go, 
and then thou art ſecure of thy money. Good Sir, 
take heed what you ſay, cry'd the boy; for my maſter 


Fa) is no knight, nor ever was of any order in his life: 
Fo] He's John Haldudo, the rich farmer of Quintinar. 
1 . 


This ſignifies little, anſwer'd Don Quixote, for there 
may be knights among the Haldudo's ; beſides, the 
brave man carves out his fortune, and every man is the 


OJ; ſon of his own works. That's true, Sir, quoth An- 
w'd drew; but of what works can this maſter of mine be 
eals the fon, who denies me my wages, which I have earn'd 
ane with the ſweat of my brows? I do not deny to pay 
far thee thy wages, honeſt Andrew, cry'd the maſter; be 
ded but ſo kind as to go along with me, and by all the or - 
try 


ders of koighthood 1 in the world, I Vs Ll | pay u 
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eyery piece, as I ſaid, nay and perfu n'd to boot“. 
«* You may ſpare your perfume, ſaid Don Quixote; 
« do but pay him in reals, and I am ſatisfied 3 but be 
« ſure you perform your oath; for if you fail, I my. 
** ſeif {wear by the ſame oath to return and find you 
ut, and punith you, though you ſhould hide yourſelf 
& as cloſe as a lizard And if. you will be informed 
ho tis that lays theſe injunctions on you, that you 
© may underſtand how highly it concerns you to ob- 
& ſerve 'em, know, Iam the valorous Don Quixote de 
„la Mancha, the righter of wrongs, the revenger and 
i redrefler of grievances; and ſo farewel: but remem- 
© ber what you have promis'd and ſworn, as you will 
© anſwer the contrary at your peril,” This ſaid, he 
_ clapp'd ſpurs to Roſinante, and quickly left the maſter 
and the man a good way behind him. 
The country - man, who follow'd him with both his 
eyes, no ſooner perceived that he was paſs'd the woods, 
and quite out of ſight, but he went back to bis boy 
Andrew. Come, child, ſaid he, I will pay thee what 
I owe thee, as that righter of wrongs, and redreſſer of 
| grievances has ordered me. Ay, quoth Andrew, on 
my word, you'll do well to fulfil the commands of that 
good knight, whom Heaven grant Jong to live; for 
he is ſo brave a man, and ſojuſt a judge, that adad if 
you don't pay me he'll come back and make his words 
good, I dare ſwear as much, anſwer'd the maſter; 
and to ſhew thee how much I love thee, I am willing 
to increaſe the debt, that I may enlarge the payment, 
With that he caught the youngſter by the arm, and 
ty'd him again to the tree; where he handled. him ſo 
unmercifully, that ſcarce any ſigns of life were left in 
him. Now call your righter of wrongs, Mr. Andrew, 


+ To pay or return a thing perfum'd, is a Spaniſh 3 15 
nifying it ſhall be done to content or with advantage to the receiver. 
Jaryis ſays it is uſed here as a jatire on the effeminate cuſtom of wear: 
ing every thing perfum'd, inſomuchthat the very 9 in th ir pace 
kets were ſcented. 
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cry'd the farmer, and you ſhall ſee he'll ne'er be able 
to undo what I have done: though I think ' tis but a 
part of what I ought to do, for IJ have a good mind 
Ito flea you alive, as you ſaid I would, you raſcal. 
Iilowever, he unty'd him at laſt, and gave him leave 
to go and ſeek out his- judge, in order to have his de- 
cree put in execution. Andrew went his ways not 
very well pleas'd you may be ſure, yet fully refoly'd to 
fnd out the valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and 
give him an exact account of the whole tranſaction, that 
id he might pay the abuſe with ſeven-fold uſury: in ſhort. 
1 he crept off ſobbing and weeping, while his maſter ſtaid 


ill behind laughing, And in this manner was this wrong 
he redreſſed by the valorous Don Quixote de la Magcha. 
er In the mean time, bei ing highly pleaſed with him 
ſelf and what had happen'd, imagining he had given 
dis a moſt fortunate and noble beginning to his fea's of 
Js, arms, as he went on towards his village, O moſt beau · 


07 « tiful of beauties,” ſaid he with a low voice, Pul- 
zat . cinea del Toboſo! well may'ſt thou deem thyſelf 8 


of © moſt happy, ſince twas thy good fortune to capti- 
on vate and hold a willing flive to thy pleaſure ſo va- 
nat © Jorous and renowned a knight as is, and ever ſhall 


for be, Don Quixote de la Mancha; who, as all the world 
1 if ( knows, had the honour of knighthood beſtowed on 
rds & him hut yelierday, and this day redreſſed the great- 


er; ' elt wrong and grievance that ever injuſtice could de- 
ing gn, or cruelty commit: this day has he wreſted the 
nt, 11 ſcour ge out of the hands of that tormentor, wi o 
and ( unmercifully treated. a tender infant, without the 
o beaſt occaſion given.“ Juſt as he bad ſaid this, he 
tin ound himſelf at a place where four roads met; and 
aud, nis made him preſently bethink of thoſe croſs ahn 


vhich often uſe to put knights errant to a ſtand, t 


; lg enſult with themſelves which way they ſhould take: 
251 and that he might follow their example, he ſtopp'd a 
7 hile, and after he had ſeriouſly reflected on the mat- 


er, gave Roſinante the reins, ſubjecting his own will 
Vor „. G 
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to that of his horſe, who purſuing his firſt intent, took 
the way that led to his own ſtable, 

Don Quixote had not gone above two miles, but he 
diſcover'd a company of people riding towards him, 
who prov'd to be merchants of Toledo, that were go- 
ing to buy ſilks in Murcia, They were ſix in all, every 
one ſcreen'd with an umbrella, beſides four ſervants 
on horſe back, and three muleteers + on foot, The 
knight no ſooner perceiy'd em, but he imagined this to 
be ſome new adventure; and becauſe he was'reſolv'd 
to imitate as much as poſſible the paſſages which he 
had read in his books, he was pleas'd to repreſent this 
to himſelf as ſuch a particular adventure as he had a 
ſingular defire to meet with; and ſo, with a dreadſul 
grace and aſſurance, fixing himſelf in his ſtirrups, couch- 
ing his lance, and covering his breaſt with his target, 
he poſted himſelf in the middle of the road, expecting 
the coming up of the ſuppoſed knights-errant, As 
ſoon as they came within, hearing, with a loud voice 
and haughty tone, Hold, cry'd he, let all mankind 
«« ſtand, nor hope to paſs on further, unleſs all man- 
© kind acknowledge and confeſs, that there is not in 
the univerſe a more beautiful damſel than the em- 
* preſs of. La Mancha, the peerleſs Duleinea del To- 
& boſo.” At thoſe words the merchants made a halt, 
to view the unaccountable figure of their opponent; 
and eaſily conjecturing, both by his expreſſion and diſ- 
guiſe, that the poor gentleman had loſt his ſenſes, they 
were willing to underſtand the meaning of that ſtrange 
confeſſion which he would force from them; and there- 
fore one of the company, who lov'd at underſtood 
rallery, having diſcretion to manage it, undertook to 
talk to him, * Signior cavalier, cry'd he, we do not 

© know this worthy lady you talk of; but be pleaſed 
er to let us ſee her, and then if we 6nd her poſſeſs'd of 
** thoſe matchleſs charms, of which you aſſert her to 


Mule: boys, who conduct travellers through Spain, and bring back 
che mules, and take care of em all the way. 
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« he the miſtreſs, we will freely, and without the leaſt 
© compulſion, own the truth which you would extort 
© from us.“ Had J once ſhewed you that beauty, 
« reply'd Don Quixote, what wonder would it be to 
© acknowledge ſo notorious a truth? the importance 
« of the thing lies in obliging you to believe it, con- 


« ſeſs it, affirm it, ſwear it, and maintain it, without 
: T ſeeing her; and therefore make this acknowledg - 
) % ment this very moment, or know, that 'tis with me 
| «© you mult join in battle, ye proud and unreaſonable 
e © mortals. Come one by one, as the laws of chival 
s « ry require, or all at once, according to the diſho- 
a WT « nourable practice of men of your ſtamp; here I ex- 
j « pect you all my fingle ſelf, and will ſtand the en- 
15 counter, confiding in the juſtice of my cauſe.“ Sir 
t, „knight“, reply'd the merchant, I beſeech you, in 
8 «© the name of all the princes here preſent, that for 
18 « the diſcharge of our conſciences, which will not per- 
ce e mit us to affirm a thing we never heard or ſaw, and 
id © which, beſides, tends io much to the diſhonour of 
n. the empreſſes and queens of Alcaria and Eſtrama. 
in dura, your worſhip will vouchſafe to let us ſee ſome 
Me « portraiture of that lady, though *twere no bigger 
o- « than a grain of wheat; for by a ſmall ſample we 
lt, may judge of the whole piece, and by that means 
it; «© reſt ſecure and ſatisfy d, and you contented and ap- 


liſ⸗ © peas d. Nay, I'verily believe, that we all find our 
hey i ſelves already ſo iuelinable to comply with you, that 
nge though her picture ſhould repreſent her to be blind 


re» of one eye, and diſtilling vermillion and brimſtone 
ood «at the other, yet to ovlige you, we ſhould be ready 
K to to ſay in her favour whatever your worthip deſires. 


not “ Diſtill, ye infamous ſcoundrels, reply'd Don Quixote, 
in a burning rage! diſtill, fay you? know, that no- 
d of thing diſtills from her but amber and civet: neither 
r to is lhe defective in her make or ſhape, but more Rreight 
; back * Now the merchant finds him to be a knight errant, he calls him | 
ir Knight: before, it was only Signior Cavalier. | 
. 


— 
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„than a Guadaramian ſpindleh, But you ſhall all. 
© ſeverely pay for the horrid blaſphemy which thou 
1 utter'd againſt the tranſcendent beauty of my in- 
* comparable lady.“ Saying this, with his lance 
couch'd, he ran ſo furiouſly at the merchant who thus 
provok'd him, that had not good fortune ſo order'd it, 
that Roſinante ſhould tumble and fall in the midi of 
his career, the audacious trifler had paid dear for his 
rallery: but as Roſinante fell, he threw down his maſ- 
ter, who roll'd and tumbled a good way on the ground, 
without being able to get upon his legs, though he 
us'd all his ſkill and ſtrength to effect it, fo encumber'd 
be was with his lance, target, ſpurs, helmet, and the 
weight of his ruſty armour, However, in this help- 
leſs condition he play'd the heroe with his tongue; 
* Stay, cry'd he, cowards, raſcals, do not fly! *tis not 
* through my fault that I lie here, but through. that 
of my horſe, ye poltroons !” 
One of the grooms, who was none of the beſt natur'd 
creatures, hearing the overthrown knight thus inſo- 
lently treat his maſter, could not bear it without re- 
turning him an anſwer on his ribs ; and therefore com- 
ing vp to him, as he lay wallowing, he ſnatch'd his 
lance, and having broke it to pieces, he ſo belabour'd 
Don Quixote's ſides with one of them, that, in ſpite of 
his arms, he thraſh'd him like a wheat ſheaf, His maſ- 
ter indeed call'd to him not to lay on him ſo vigorouſ- 
ly, and to let him alone; but the fellow, whoſe hand 
was in, would not give over rib roaſting the knight, 
till he hadtir'd out his paſſion and himſelf ; and there- 
fore running to the other pieces of the ene lance, 
he fell to it again without ceaſing, *till he had ſplin- 
ter'd them all on the knight's iron incloſure. He, on 


8 As ſtreight as a foindle, 3 is a Spaniſh ſmile, and G is 
noted place for making them, fays Stevens, Guadarama is a ſmall | 
town nine leagues from Madrid, ſeated at the foot of the mountain: 
near it ſtands the Eſcupial. Jarvis fays, the rocks of this hill are bs 
9 and perpendicular, that n are callod the ſpitidles. 
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his fide, notwithitandiag all this Norm of baſtinadoes, 
Jay all the while bellowiag, threatening heaven and 
earth, and thoſe villainous ruthans, as he took them to 
be. At laſt the mule-driver was tir'd, and the mer+ 
| chants purſu'd their journey, ſufficiently furniſh'd with 
matter of diſcourſe at the poor knight's expence. When 
he found himſelf alone, he try'd once more to get on 
his feet; but if he could not do it when he had the 
uſe of his limbs, how thould he doit now, bruis'd and 
patter'd as he was? But yet for all this, he eſteem'd 
himſelf a happy man, being ſtiil perſuaded, that his 
misfortune was one of thoſe accidents common in knight 
errantry, and-ſuch a one as he cou'd wholly atrribute 
to the falling of his horſe ; nor could he poſſibly get 
up, ſo ſore and mortify'd as his body was all over. 


See e eee 
CHAP, v. 
A farther actrunt of our tnight's misfortunes. | 


ON Quixote perceiving that-he was not able to 

ſtir, reſolv'd to have recourſe to his uſual reme- 
dy, which was to bethink himſelf what paſſage in his 
books might afford him ſome comfort: and preſently 
his folly brought to his remembrance the ſtory of Bald- 
win and the marquis of Mantua, when Charlot left 
| the former wounded on the mountain; a ſtory learn'd 
and known by little children, not unknown to young 
men and women, celebrated, and even believ'd, by the 
old, and yet nat a jot more authentic than the mira- 
cles of Mahomet. This ſeem'd to him as if made on 
purpoſe for his preſent circumſtances, and therefore he 
tell a rolling and tumbling up and down, -exprefling 
the greateſt pain and reſentment, and breathing out, 
with a languiſhing voice, the ſame complaints which 
tc wounded knight of the wood is ſaid to have made: 
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Alas! where are you, lady dear, a 

That for my woe you do not moan? 

Lou little know what ails me here, 
or are to me diſſoyal grown!“ 


Thus he went on with the lamentations in that ro- 
mance, till he came to theſe verſes: | 


O thou, my uncle and my prince, : 
“Marquis of Mantua, noble lord !— 


When kind fortune ſo order'd it, that a ploughman, 
who liv'd in the ſame village, and near his houſe, hap- 
pen'd to. paſs by, as he came from the mill with a ſack 
of wheat. The fellow ſeeing a man lie at his full length 
on the ground, aſk d him who he was, and why he 
made ſuch a fad complaint! Don Quixote, whole dil- 
temper'd brain preſently repreſented to him the coun- 
try man for the Marquis of Mantua, his imaginary 
uncle, made him no anſwer, but went on with the ro- 
mance, giving him an account of his misfortunes, and 
of the loves of his wife, and the emperor's ſon, juſt as 
the book relates em. The fellow ſtar'd, much ama d 
to hear a man talk ſuch unaccountable tuff; and tak 
ing off the vizor of his helmet, broken all to pieces with 
blows beſtowꝰ'd upon't by the mule driver, he wip'd off 
the duſt that cover d his face, and preſently knew the 
gentleman, Maſter Quixada! cry'd he, (for fo he was 
Properly call'd when he had the right uſe of his ſenſes, 
and had not yet from a ſober gentleman transform'd 
| himſelf into a wand'ring knight) how came you in this 

condition? but the other continu'd his romance, and 
made no anſwers to all the queſtions the country man 
put to him, but what follow'd in courſe in the book: 
which the good man perceiving, he took off the bat- 
| ter?d adventurer's armour, as well as he could, and 
fell a fearching for his wounds ; but finding no ſign of 
blood, or any other hurt, he endeavour'd to ſet him 


7 
. 
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upon his legs; and at laſt, with a great deal of trouble, 
he heav'd him upon his own afs, as being the more ea- 
ſy and gentle carriage: he alſo got all the knight's 
arms together, not leaving behind ſo much as the ſplin- 
ters of his lance;. and having ty'd 'em up, and laid 
'em on Roſinante, which he took by the bridle, and 
his aſs by the halter, he led 'em all towards the vil- 
lage, and trudg'd a foot himſelf very penſive, while 
he reflected on the extravagancies which he heard Don 
Quixote utter, Nor was Don Quixote himſelf leſs me · 
lancholy, for he felt himſelf ſo bruis'd and batter'd 
that he could hardly fit on the aſs; and now and then 
he breath'd ſuch grievous ſighs, as ſeem'd to pierce the 
very ſkies, which mov'd his compaſſionate neighbour 
once more to intreat him to declare to him the cauſe 
of his grief : but one would have imagin'd the devil 
prompted him with ſtories, that had ſome reſemblance 
of his circumſtances; for in that inſtant, wholly for- 
getting Baldwin, he bethought himſelf of the moor A- 
bindaraez, whom Rodrigo de Narvaez; Alcayde of An- 


tequera, took and carry'd priſoner to his caſtle ; ſo that 


when the huſbandman aſk'd him how he did, and 
what ail'd him? he anſwer'd word for word as the 
priſoner Abindaraez reply'd- to Rodrigo de Narvaez, 
in the Diana of George de Montemayor, where that 
adventure is related; applying it ſo properly to his 
purpoſe, that the aur man wiſh'd himſelf at the 
devil- rather than within the hearing of ſuch ſtrange 
nonſenſe; and being now fully cos vinc'd, that his 
neighbour? s brains were turn'd, he made all the haſte 
he could to the village, to be rid of his troubleſome 


| impertinencies, Don Quixote in the mean time thus 


went on: you muſt know, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, 

that this beautiful Xerifa, of whom I gave you an ac- 

count, is at preſent the moſt lovely Dulcinea del To- 

boſo, for whoſe ſake I have done, ſtill do, and will at- 

chieve the moſt famous deeds of chivalry thatever were, 

are, or ever ſhall be ſeen in the 8 Good Sir, 
| he 
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replyid the huſbandman, as I am a ſinner, I am not 
Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, nor the marquis of Mantus, 
but Pedro Alonzo by name, your worſhip's neighbour, 
nor are you Baldwin, nor Abindaraez, but only that 
worthy gentleman Senior Quixada, I know very well 
who J am, anſwer'd Don Quixote; and what's more, 
| I know, that I may not only be the. perſons I have 
named, but alſo the twelve peers of France, nay, and 
the nine worthies all in one; ſince my atchievements 
will outrival not only the 0 exploits which made 
any of 'em ſingly illuſtrious, but all their Cowl deeds 
accumulated together, | 
Thus diſcourſing they at laſt Se near than ellen 
about ſun-ſet; but the countryman ſaid at ſome di- 
fiance 'till it was dark, that the diſtreſſed gentleman 
might not be ſeen ſo ſcurvily mounted, and then he 
led him home to his own houſe, which he found in 
great confuſion, The curate and the barber of the 
village, both of 'em Don Quixote's intimate acquain- 
tance, happen'd to be there at that juncture, as alſo 
the houſe keeper, who was arguing with /em : what 
do you think, good doctor Perez, ſaid ſhe (for this was 
the curate's name) what do you think of my maſter's 
miſchance? neither he, nor his horſe, nor his target, 
lance, nor armour have been ſeen theſe ſix days, What 
hall I do, wretch that I am! I dare lay my life, and 
tis as ſure as I am a living creature, that theſe" curſ- 
ed books of errantry, which he us'd to be always por- 
ing upon, have ſet him beſide his ſenſes ; for now! 
remember, I have often heard him mutter to himſelf, 
that he had a mind to turn knight-errant, and jaunt 
vp and down the world to find out adventures. May 
Satan and Barabbas e'en take all ſuch books that have 
thus crack'd the beſt head piece in all La Mancha! 
His niece ſaid as much, addreſſing herſelf to the bar- 
ber: you muſt know, Mr. Nicholas, quoth ſhe, (for 
that was his name) that many times my uncle would 
read te ou thoſe unconſcionable books of dilyentores ſor 
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Not eight and forty hours together ; then away he'd throw 
tua, you his book, and drawing his ſword, he'd fall a fen- 
ur, cing againſt the walls; and when he had tir'd himſelf 
hat with cutting and ſlaſhing, he would cry, he had kitPd 


yell four giants as big as any ſteeples; and the (weat which 
Ye, he put himſelf into, he would jay, was the blood of 
ave the wounds he had receiv'd in the fizht: then wou'd 
and he ſwallow you a huge jug of cold water, and preſent- | 
Nts ly he'd be as quiet and as well as eer'he was in his 
ade life; and he ſaid that this ſame water was a fort of 


eds precious drink brought him by the age“ Elquife' a a 
| great magician, and his ſpecial” friend. Now 'tis 1 
age who am the cauſe of all this miſchief, for not giving | 
dt- you timely notiee of my uncle's raving, that you might | 
nan have put a ſtop to it, ere twas too late, and have burnt. 
he all theſe excommunicated books; for there are 1 don't 
know how-many of them that deſerve as much to be 
burn'd as thoſe of the rankeſt hereticks, I am of your 


in- mind, {aid the curate ; and verily to-morrow ſhall not 
11 paſs over before I have fairly brought 'em to a trial 
hat and condemn'd 'em to the flames, that they may not 
was W miniſter occaſion to ſuch as would read em; to be per - 


verted after the example of my good friend. The coun- 
tryman, who with Don Quixote ſtood without, liſt'ning 
to all this diſeourſe, now perfectly underſtood by this 
the cauſe of his neighbour s diſorder; and therefore, 
without any more ado, he cal'd out aloud, Here! 
houſe ! open the gates for the lord Baldwin, and the 
lord marquis of Mantua, who is coming fadiy wound- 
ed; and for the moorith lord Abindaraez, whom che : 
Malo Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, Alcayde of Ante- 
quera brings priſoner. At which words they all got 
out of doors; and the one finding it to be her uncle, 
and the other to be her maſter, and the reſt their friend, 
* she means Alquife, 2 famous enchanter in Amadis de Gaul arid 
Don eliagls of Grecce, huſband to the no 008 famous ane ao - 
lereereſs, | | | 
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who had not yet alighted from the aſs, becauſe in . 
deed he was not able, they all ran to embrace him; 
to whom Don Quixote; forbear, ſaid he, for I am ſore - 
Iy hurt, by reaſon that my horſe fail'd me; carry me 
to bed, and if it be poſſible let the enchantreſs Urgan- 
da be ſent for to cure my wounds. Now, in the name 
of miſchief, quoth the houſekeeper, ſee whether 1 did 
not gueſs right, on which foot my maſter halted? 
come, get you to bed, I beſeech you; and, my life for 
your's, we'll take care to cure you without ſending for 
that ſame Urganda. A hearty curſe, and the curſe of 

_ curſes, I ſay it again and again a hundred times, light 
upon thoſe books of chivalry that have put you in this 
Pickle, Thereupon they carry'd him up to his bed, 
and fearch'd for his. wounds, but could find none; and 
then he told them he was only bruis'd, having had a 
dreadful fall from his horſe Roſinante while he was 
fighting ten giants, the moſt outragious and audaci- 
ous that ever could be found upon the face of the 
earth. How! cry'd the curate, have we giants too in 
the dance ? nay then, by the holy ſign of the croſs, 
£1} burn 'em all by to-morrow night. Then did they 
aſk the Don a thouſand queſtions ; but to every one 
he made no other anſwer, but that they ſkould give 
him ſomething to eat, and then leave him to his re- 
poſe, a thing which was to him of the greateſt impor: 
tance. | hey comply'd with his defires ; and then the 
curate inform'd himſelf at large in what condition the 
countryman had found him; and having had a full 
account of every particular, as alſo of the knight's e- 
travagant talk, both when the fellow found him, and MW 
as he brought him home, this increas'd the eurateꝰs de · 
fire of efecting what he had reſolv'd to do the nen 
morning: at which time he called upon his friend Mr. : 


Nicholas the barber, and went with him to Don Quit: 
ote's houſe. 


f $ Alluding to a paſſipe in Amadis, where feat giants are rmixed | 
vun ladies and Lo at RO Eh in a dance, 3 
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oitarootarhe ta keene adus 
EH AF NL. . 


Of the pleaſant and curious ſerutiny which the curate 
and the barber made Y; the library , our. ingen. o 
gentleman, 


T H E knight was yet aſleep, when the curate came 


r attended by the barber, and defir'd his niece - 
f to let him have the key of the room where her uncle 
t kept his books, the author of his woes: the readily con- 

is ſented; and ſo in they went, and the houſekeeper - 
d, with 'em. There they found above an hundred 
d large volumes neatly bound, and a good number of 


ſmall ones: as ſoon as the houſekeeper had ſpy'd' em 
out, ſhe ran out of the ſtudy, and returned im- 
mediately with a holy water pot and a ſprinkler: 


he here doctor, cry'd. ſhe, pray ſprinkle every creek and 
in corner in the room, leſt there ſhould lurk in it ſome one 
85 of the many ſorcerers theſe books ſwarm with, who. 
ey might chance to bewitch us, for the ill will we bear 
ne em, in going about to ſend 'em out of the world. The 
ve curate could not forbear ſmiling at the good woman's. - 
e ſimplicity; and deſir'd the barber to reach him the 
r. books one by one; that he might peraſc the title pag · 

he es, for perhaps he might find ſome among em, that 
he might not deſerve. to be committed to the flames, Oh, 
aby no means, cry'd the niece, ſpare none of them, they 
* all help ſome how or other to crack my uncle's brain. 
na fancy we had beſt. throw 'em all out of the window _ 
je. into the yard, and lay 'em together in a heap, and 


then ſet em o'fire, or elſe carry 'em into the back 
yard, and there make a pile of 'em, and burn em, and 
ſo the ſmoak will offend no body: the houſekeep- 
er join d with her, ſo eagerly bent they were both up- 
on the deſtruction of theſe poor innocents; but the eu- 
rate would not cendeſcend to thoſe icregylar-proceeds... 
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ings, and reſoly'd firſt to read at leaſt the title- page of | 


every book, 


T he firſt that Mr, Nicholas put into bis hands was 


Amadis de Gaul, in four volumes *. There ſeems td 
be ſome myſtery in this book's berng the firſt taken 
down (cry'd the curate, as ſoon as he look'd upon't) 
for I have heard 'tis the firſt book of knight-errantry 
that ever was printed in Spain, and the model of all the 
reſt; and therefore I am of opinion, that, as the firſt 
teaches and author of ſo pernicious a fect, it ought to 
de condemn'd to the fire without mercy, I beg a re- 
prieve for him, cry'd the barber, for I have been told 
tis the beſt book that has been written in that kind; 
and therefore as the only good thing of that ſort, it 


may deſerve a pardon, Well then, reply'd the curate, 


for this time let him have it. Let's ſee that other, 
Which lies next to him. Theſe, ſaid the barber, are 
the exploits of Eſplandian, the lawful begotten ſon of 
-Amadis de Gaul. Verily, ſaid the curate, the father's 
goodneſs ſhall not excuſe the want of it in the ſon: 
Here, good miſtreſs houſekeeper, open that window, 
and throw it into the yard, and let it ſerve as a foun- 
dation to that pile we are to ſet a blazing preſently, 
She was not flack in her obedience; and thus poor Don 
Eſplandian was ſent headlong into the yard, there pa- 
tiently to wait the time of his fiery trial. To the next, 
cry'd the curate. This, faid the barber, is Amadis of 
Greece; and I am of opinion, that all thoſe that Rand 
on this fide are of the ſame family. Then let 'em all 
be ſent packing into the yard, reply'd the curate ; for 
rather than loſe the pleaſure of burning queen 5 Pin- 
tiquinieſtra, and the ſhepherd F Darinel with his e- 


* Hence it appears, that only the firſt four books of Amadis were 
| thovght genuine by Cervantes. I he ſubſequent volumes to the num- 
ber of twenty one, are condemned hereby as ſpurious. 
5 A terrible fighting giar teſs in Amadis de Gaul, and one of the 
moſt ridiculons characters imaginable, 
+ A ridiculous butfoon, in love with an empr <, dig, 
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clogues, and the confounded unintelligible diſcourſes 


| of the author, I think 1 {ſhould bara my own father 


along with 'em, if 1 met him in the diſguiſe of a knight 
errant. I am of your mind, cry'd the barber ; and I 
too, cry'd the niece; nay then, quoth the old famaia, 


let 'em come, and down with 'em all into the yard. 
They were deliver'd to her accordingly, and many 


they were; ſo that to fave herſelf the labour of car- 


rying 'em down ſtairs, the fairly ſent em Aying out at 


the window, 

What overgrown piece of 3 98 have we Foy 2 
cry'd the curate. Olivante de Laura, return'd the bare 
ber, The ſame author wrote The garden of flowers; 
and, to deal ingenuouſly with you, I cannot jwell tell 
which of the two books has molt truth in it, or, to 


ſpeak more properly, leſs lies: but this I know for 
certain, that he ſhall march into the backyard, hs a 
nonſenſical arrogant blockhead as he is. 


The next, ery d the barber, is Floriſmart of Ane 


nia. Hew ! my lord Floritmart, is he here? reply'd 
the curate: nay then truly be ſhall een follow the 


reſt to the yard, in ſpite of his wonderful birth and 
incredible adventures ; for his rough, dull, and infipid 


ſtile deſerves no . 8 ulage. Come, toſs him into the 


yard, and this other too, good miſtreſs. With all my 
heart, quoth, the goveinels; and ſraight {he was as 
good as her word, 


Here's the noble Don Platir, cry'd the barber, Ti an 


old book, reply d the curate, and I can think of nothing 
in him that deſerves a grain of pity: away with him, 


without any more words; and down he went accord- 


ingly, 
Another book was open'd, and it prov'd to % the 
knight of the croſs. I he holy title, cry'd the curate, 


might in ſome meature atone for the badneſs of the 


What Tun of an author, Fs Wi ene es ie nc Ee, in thee 
ginal, 
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book; but then as the ſaying is, The devil lurks he. 
hind the croſs! To the flames with him. 

Then the barber taking down another book, ery . 
here's The mirrour of knighthood. Oh! I have the 


| honour to know him reply'd the curate, There you 


will find the lord Rinaldo of Montalban, with his friends 
and companions, all of them greater thieves than Ca- 
cus, together with the twelve peers of France, and that 


faithful hiſtorian Turpin. Truly I muſt needs ſay, 1 


am only for condemning them to-perpetual baniſh- 
ment, at leaſt becauſe their ſtory contains ſomething of 
the famous * Boyardo's invention, out of which the 
Chriſtian poet Arioſto alſo ſpun his web: yet, if I hap- 
pened to meet with him in th's bad company, and 
ſpeaking in any other language than his own, Id ſhew 
no manner of favour; but if he talks in his own na- 
tive tongue, I'Il treat kind with all the reſpect imagi- 
nable T. I have him at home in Italian, ſaid the bar- 
ber, but J cannot underſtand him, Neither is it any 


great matter, whether you do or not i, reply'd the eu- 


rate; and I could willingly have excus d the good 
captain who tranſlated it that trouble of attempting to 
make him ſpeak Spaniſh, for he has depriv'd him of a 
great deal of his primitive graces; a misfortune inci- 
dent to all thoſe who preſume to tranſlate verſes, ſince 
their utmoſt wit and induſtry can never enable %em to 
preſerve the native beauties and genius that ſhine in 
the original. For this reaſon Tam for having not only 
this book, but likewiſe all thoſe which we ſhall find 


here, treating of French affairs I, laid up and depoſit- 


* A famous Italian poet, author of ſeveral canto's of Orlando Ina. 


morato, from whom Arioſto borrowed a great part of his Orlando Fu 


rioſo. 
+ I will put him upon my bead, in the original: a mark of honoer 
and reſpect. 
[| It is plain from hence, that Cervantes did not reliſh Arioſto's ex 
travagancies | 


J Meaning the common ſubject of romances the ſeene of which by 


in France, under. men, and the Palatins. 
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ed in ſome dry vault, till we have maturely determin - 
ed what ought to be done with em; yet give me leave 
to except one Barnardo del Carpio, that mult be fome- 
where here among the reſt, and another, called Ron- 
ceſvalles; for whenever I meet with 'em I will certain- 
ly deliver em up into the hands of the houſekeeper, 
who ſhall toſs them into the fire, The barber gave 
his approbation to every particular, well knowing that 
the curate was ſo good a Chriſtian, and ſo great a lo- 
ver of truth, that he would not have utter'd a falſity 
for all the world. Then opening another volume, he 


found it to be Palmerin de Oliva, and the next to that 


Palmerin of England, Ha! have I found you! cry'd 
the curate, Here, take the Oliva, let him be torn to 
pieces, then burnt, and his aſhes ſcatter'd in the air; 
but let Palmerin of England be preſerved as a ſingu- 
lar relique of antiquity; and let ſuch a coltly box be 
made for him as Alexander found among the ſpoils of 
Darius, which he devoted to incloſe Homer's works: 
for I mult. tell yon, neighbour, that book deſerves par- 
ticular reſpe& tor two things: firſt for its own excel- 
lencies; and, ſecondly, for the ſake of its author, who 
is ſaid to have been a learned king of Portugal : then 
all the adventures of the caſtle of Miraguarda are well 
and artfully managed, the dialogue very courtly and 
clear, and the decorum ſtrictly obſerved in equal cha- 
raQter, with equal propriety and judgment, There- 
fore, Mr. Nicholas, continued he, with ſubmiſſion to 
your better advice, this and Amadis de Gaul ſhall be 
exempted from the fire; and let all the reſt be con- 
demn'd without any further enquiry or examination. 
By no means, I beſeech you, return'd the barber, for this 
which I have in my hands is the famous Don Belianis, 
Truly, cried the curate, he, with his ſecond, third, 
and fourth parts, had need of a doſe of rhubarb to 
purge his exceſſive choler: beſides, his calle of fame 
ſhould be demoliſh'd, and a heap of other rubbiſh re- 
moved; in order to which I give my vote to grant 
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'em the benefit of a reprieve; and as they ſhew- -figns 


of amendment; ſo ſhall mercy or juſtice be uſed to. 


_ wards 'em: in the mean time, neighbour, take 'em 


into cuſtody, and keep them. ſafe at home; but let 


none be permitted to converſe with them. Coateat, 
cried the barber; and to ſave himſelf the labour of 


looking on any more books of that kind, he bid the 


houſe keeper take all the great volumes, and throw 
into the yard, This was not ſpoken to one Rupid 


or deaf, but to. one Who had a greater mind to be 


burning them, than weaving the fineſt and largeſt 


web eh: So that laying hold of no leſs than eight vo- 
lumes at once, ſhe preſently made 'em leap. towards 
the place of execution: but as ſhe went too eagerly to 
work, taking more books than ſhe could conveniently 


carry, ſhe happen'd to drop one at the barber's feet, 


which he took up out of curiolity to ſee what it was, 


and found it to be the hiſtory of the famous knight 
Tirante the White, Good lack a- day, cried the cu- 


rate, is Tirante the White here; Oh! pray, good 
neighbour, give it me by all means, for I promiſe my. 


ſelf to find in it a treaſure of delight, and a mine of | 


recreation, There we have that valorous knight * 
Don Kyrie-Eleiſon of Montalban, with his brother 


Thomas of Montalban, and the knight Fonſeca; the 
combat between the valorous Detriante and Alano; 
the dainty and witty conceits of the damſel Plazerde- 
' mivida, with the loves and guiles of the widow Repo- 


ſada; together with the lady empreſs, that was in 


love with Hippolito her gentleman uſher, I vow and 
-proteſt to you, neighbour, continued he, that in its 


way there is not a e book in the world: why here 


8 A Sete piece of ſatire onthe lazineſs and want of good houſe- 


wifery of the Spaniſh women, 


#* Moſt of theſe names are ſignificative, and are qualities perſonify'd: 
as Kyrie Eleiſon, Greek for Lord have mercy upon us; Aland is a maſtiff 


ſtaid. 


dog; Plazerdemivida, pleaſure of my lite; Apes ſedate and 
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your knights eat and drink, ſleep and die natural deaths 
in their beds, nay, and make their laſt wills and teſta - 
ments; with a world of other things, of which all the 
reſt of theſe ſort of books don't ſay one ſyllable, Yet 
aſter all, I muſt tell you, that for wilſuily taking the 
pains to write ſo many fooliſh things, the worthy au- 


thor fairly deſerves to be ſent to the galleys for all the 


days of his life. Take it home with you and read it, 


and then tell me whether I have told you the truth 


or no. I believe you, replied the barber; but what 
{hall we do with all theſe ſmaller books that are left? 
Certainly, reply'd the curate, theſe cannot be books 


of knight-errantry, they. are too ſmall; you'll find 


they are only poets: and ſo opening one, it happened 
to be the Diana of Montemayor; which made him ſay 
(believing all the reſt to be of that amp) theſe do 
not deſerve to be puniſhed like the others, for they nei- 
ther have done, nor can do that miſchief which thoſe 
ſtories of chivalry have done, being generally ingeni- 
ous books, that can do no body any prejudice, Oh! 


good Sir, cried the niece, burn em with the reſt, I be- 
ſeech you; for ſhould my uncle get cur'd of his knight 
errant frenzy, and betake himſelf to the reading of 


theſe books, we ſhould have him turn ſhepherd, and 
ſo wander thro” the woods and fields; nay, and what 
would be worſe yet, turn poet, which they ſay is a 
catching and an uncurable diſeaſe, The gentlewo- 
man 1s in the right, ſa'd the curate, and it will not 
be amiſs to remove that tumbling block out of our 
friend's way; and fince we began with the Diana of 
Montemayor, I am of opinion we ought not to burn 
it, but only take out that part of it which treats of 
the Magician Felicia, and the inchanted water, as al- 


ſo all the longer poems; and let the work eſcape with 


its proſe, and the honour of being the firſt of that 
kind, Here's another Diana, quoth the barber, the 


ſecond of thatname, by Salmantino; (of Salamanca) nay, 
and a third too, by Gil Polo, Pray, ſaid the curate, I& 
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Salmantino inereaſe the number of the criminals in the 


yard; but as for that by Gil Polo, preſerve it as cha. 
rily as if Apollo himſelf had wrote it; and go on as 
faſt as you can, 1 beſeech you, good neighboue, for it 
grows late. Here, quoth the barber, I've a-book call. 
ed the ten books of the fortunes of love, by Anthony 
de Lofraco, a Sardinian poet. Now, by my holy orders, 
cried the curate, I do not think fince Apollo was 
Apollo, the muſes muſes, and the poets poets, there 
ever was a more comical. more whimſical book, Of 


all the works of the kind commend me to this, for in 


Its way tis certainly the beſt and moſt fingular that ever 


was publiſhed, and he that never read it, may. ſafely 
think he never in his life read any thing that was plea- 

fant. Give it me, neighbour, continued he, for I am 
more glad to have found it, than if any one had given 
me a caſſoc of the beſt Florence ſerge. With that he 


laid it aſide with extraordinary ſatisfaction, and the 


barber went on: theſe that follow cried he, are The 
ſhepherd of Iberia, The Nymphs of Enares, and The 


cure of jealouſy, Take em jaylor, quoth the. curate, 
and never aſk me why, for then we ſhall ne'er have 


done, The next, ſaid the barber, is The ſhepherd of 


Filida, He's no ſhepherd, return'd the curate, but a 
very diſcreet courtier ; keep him as a precious jewel, 


Here's a bigger, cried the barber, called, The treaſure 


of divers poems. Had there been fewer of em, ſaid 
the curate, they would have been more eſteem' d. Tis fit 


the book ſhould be prun'd and cleared of ſeveral triftes 


that diſgrace the reſt: keep it however, becauſe the 


author is my friend, and for the ſake of his other more 


heroic and lofty productions. Here's a book of ſongs 
by Lopez Maldonardo, cried the barber, He's alſo 
my particular friend, ſaid the curate : his verſes are 


very well lik'd when he reads them himſelf; and his 
voice is ſo excellent, that they charm us when-ver he 


ſings * em. He ſeems indeed to be ſomewhat too long 
in his eclogues ; but can we ever have too much of 2 
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good thing? Let him be preſerved among che belt. 
What's the next book? The Galatea of Miguel de 
Cervantes, replied the barber. That Cervantes has 
been my intimate acquaintance theſe many years, eri 
ed the curate; and 1 know he has been more conver - 
fant with misfortunes than with poetry. His book in- 
deed has I don't know what that looks like a good de - 
ſign; he aims at ſomething, but concludes nothing: 
therefore we muſt Ray for the ſecond part, which he 
has promiſed us ; perhaps he may make us amends, 
and obtain a full pardon, which is denied him for the 
preſent ; till that time keep him cloſe priſoner at your 
houſe, I will, quoth the barber : but ſee, I have here 
three more for you, The Araucana of Don Alonſo de 
Ercilla. The Auſtirada of Juan Ruffo, a magiſtrate 
of Cordova, and the Monſerrato of Chriſtopher de 
Virves, a Valentian poet, Theſe, cried the curate, 
are the beſt heroic poems we have in Spaniſh, and may 
vie with the moſt celebrated of Italy: reſerve them as 
the moſt valuable re which Spain has to 
boaſt of in poetry. 

At laſt the curate grew ſo tir d with prying into 10 

many volumes, that he ordered all the reſt to be burnt 
at a venture 9. But the barber, ſhew'd bim one 
which he had opened by chance ere the dreadful ſen- 
tence was paſt. Truly, ſaid the curate, who ſaw by 
the title *twas The tears of Angelica, I ſhould have 
wept myſelf, had I cauſed ſuch a book to ſhare the 
condemnation of the reſt ;' for the author was not on- 
ly one of the beſt poets in Spain, but in he whole world, 
and tranſlated fome of O's nnen with raced 
nary ſucceſs. 


+ Cervantes nevcr performed this promiſe. | 
§ In the original, a Carga Cerrada (Inſide and contents unknown) 
a mercantile phraſe uſed? in their bills of lading. | 
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SS οοοντνν 


| CHA b. vitl 


Don Quixote's ſecond ſally 10 queſt of adventures, 


7HILE they were thus employed, Don Quixote 
in a raving fit began to talk aloud to himſelf 
| here, here, valorous knights, cried he, now's the time 
that you muſt exert the ſtrength of your mighty arms; 
| for lo, the courtiers bear away the hohour of the 
| _ tournament. This amazing out-cry called away the 
| inquiſitors from any further examination of the libra. 
ry; and therefore the houſe keeper and the niece be- 
| ing left to their own diſcretion, 'tis thought the Ca- 
1 rolea, and Leo of Spain, with the deeds of the emperor, 
11 written by Don Lewis d' Avila, which to be ſure were 
5 part of the collection, were committed to the flames 
; Cys f 
5 unſeen and unheard, without any legal trial; a fate 
ll | which perhaps they might have eſcaped, had the 
'F enrate, been there to have weigh'd what ey have 
been urged in their defence. 
| When they came into Don Quixote's - whois, 
ji | they found him riſen out of his bed as mad as ever he 
| was, tearing his throat, and making a heavy buſtle, 
[ laying about him with his ſword back-ſtroke and fore- 
- ſtroke, as broad awake as if he had never ſlept. They 
'vZ ran in upon him, caught him in their arms, and car- 
. ried him to bed again by main force; where, after 
'F he was-ſomewhat quiet and ſettled, turning himſelf to 
'v | the curate, Certainly, cried he, my lord archbithop 
1 Turpin, 'tis a great diſhonour to us who are called 
1 the twelve peers, to ſuffer the knights of the court to 
I | bear away the honour of the tournament without any 
5 further oppoſition, after we the knight adventurers had 
carried it for three days before. Be .pacified, my 
good friend, replied the curate; fortune may have yt 
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a better ſucceſs in reſerve for you, and they who loſe 
to day may win to morrow : at preſent think on your 
health, for doubtleſs you muſt needs be now extreme- 
ly tired, if not very much wounded. Wounded ! re- 
plied Don Quixote, no; but as for being bruiſed, I 
will not deny it, for that baſe born knight Don Or. 
lando has battered all my limbs with the trunk of an 
oak, out of meer envy, becauſe he ſees that I only dare 
rival his exploits; but may I no more be called Rinal- 
do of Montalban, if, in ſpite of his inchantments, I 


do not make him ſeverely pay for tan as ſhook be 1 | 


leave my bed; and therefore let my dinaer be brought 


in, for 'tis What 1 moſt want at this juncture, and then 
let me alone to revenge this abuſe, Accordingly they 
brought him ſome victuals, which when he had eaten, 


he fell aſleep again, and they left him, all of them 
firangely amazed at his uncommon madneſs, That 
night the houſe keeper burnt all the books, not only 
thoſe in the yard, but all thoſe that were in the 


houſe; and ſeveral ſuffered in the general calamity, 
that deſerved to have been treaſured up in everlaſting - 
archives, had not their fate and the remiſſaeſs of the 


inquiſitors ordered it othe: wiſe, And thus they veri- 


fizd the proverb, 7975 the good often fare the worſe 
for the bad. 


One of the expedients which the curate and the bar- 


ber bethought themſelves of, in order to their friend's 
recovery, was to ſtop up the door of the room where 


his books lay, that he might not find it, nor mils them 


when he roſe; for they hoped the effect would ceaſe 
when they had taken away the cauſe; and they order- 
ed, that if he enquired about it, thay ſhould tell him, 


that a certain iochanter had carried away ſtudy, books 


and all, Two days after, Don Quixote being got 
up, the firſt thing he did was to go viſit his darling 


books; and as he could not find the ſtudy in the place. 


where he had left it, he went 1p and down, and look. 
ed for it in every room. Sometimes he came to the place 
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where the door uſed to ſtand, and then ſtood feeling 
and groping about a good while, then caſt his eyes, 
and ſtared on every fide, without ſpeaking a word, 
At laſt, after a long deliberation, he thought fit to 
aſk his houſe keeper which was the way to his ſtudy ? 


What ſtudy, (anſwered the woman, according to her 


inſtructions) or rather, what nothing is it you look for! 


alas! here's neither ſtudy nor books in the houſe now, 


for the devil is run away with 'em all No, 'twas not 


the devil, ſaid the niece, but a conjurer, or an inehant - 


er, as they call 'em, who ſince you went, came hither 


one night mounted on a dragon o'th' top of a cloud, 
and then alighting, went into your ſtudy, where what 


he did, he and the devil beſt can tell, for a while af. 
ter, he flew out at the roof of the houſe, leaving it all 
full of ſmoke; and when we went to ſee what he had 
done, we could neither find the books, nor ſo much as 
the very ſtudy; only the houſe keeper and J very well 
remember that when the old thief went away, he 
cried out aloud, that out of a private grudge which 
he bore in his mind to the owner of thoſe books, he 
had done the honſe a miſchief, as we ſhould ſoon per- 
ceive; and then I think he called himſelf the ſage 


Muniaton. Not Muniaton, but & Freſton you ſhould 


have ſaid, cried Don Quixote, Truly, quoth the niece, 
I can't tell whether it was Freſton or Friſton, but ſure 


J am that his name ended with a ton; *tis fo, return. 
ed Don Quixote, for he is a famous necromancer, 
and my mortal enemy, and bears me a great deal of 
| malice; for ſeeing by his art, that in ſpite of all his 
' ſpells, in proceſs of time I ſhall fight and vanquiſh in 


ſingle combat a knight whoſe intereſt he eſpouſes, 


therefore he endeavours to do me all manner of mit. 


chief; but I dare aſſure him, that he ſtrives againſt the 


. ſtream, nor can his power reverſe the firſt decrees of 
fate, Who doubts of that? cried the niece : but, 


4 * 


9 An enchanter in Don Belianis of Greece. 
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dear uncle, what makes you run yourſelf into theſe 
quarrels? had not you better ſtay at home, and live 
in peace and quietneſs, than go rambling up and down 
like a vagabond, and ſeeking for better bread than is 
made of wheat, without once ſo much as conſidering, 
that many go to ſeek wool, and come home ſhorn 
themſelves? Oh, good niece, replied Don Quixote, 
how ill thou underſtandeſt theſe matters! know, that 
before I'II ſaffer myſelf to be ſhorn, 1 1! tear and pluck 
of the beards of all thoſe audacious mortals, that 


E ſhall attempt to profane the tip of one ſingle hair 
within the verge of theſe muſtachoes, To this nei- 


ther the niece nor the governeſs thought fit to make 
any reply, for they perceived the knight to grow ang- 
ry, Full fifteen days did our knight remain quietly 


at home, without betraying the leaſt ſign of his de- 


fire to renew his rambling; during which time there 
paſſed a great deal of pleaſant diſcourſe between him 
and his two friends the curate and the barber ; while 
he maintained, that there was nothing the world ſtood 
ſo much in need of as knights errant; wherefore he 
was reſolved to revive the order: in which diſputes 
Mr. Curate ſometimes contradicted him, and ſome- 


times ſubmitted; for had he not now and then given 
way to his fancies, there would have been no conver - 


ſing with him. 

In the mean time Don Quixote earneſtly ſollicited 
one of his neighbours, a country labourer, and a good 
honeſt fellow, if we may call a poor man honeſt, for 
he was poor indeed, poor in purſe, and poor in brains; 
and, in ſhort, the knight talked ſo long to him, ply!d 
him with ſo many arguments, and made him ſo ma- 
ny fair promiſes, that at laſt the poor ſilly clown con- 


Among other inducements to entice him to do it will- 
ingly, Don Quixote forgot not to tell him, that*twas 


ſecure him che conqueſt of ſome iſland 1 in che time chat 


likely ſuch an adventure would preſent itſelf, as might 


ſented to go along with him, and become his ſquire. 
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52 The LIE and ATCHIEVEMENTS 
he might be picking up a ſtraw or two, and then the. 
ſquire might promiſe himſelf to be made governor of 

the place, Allured with theſe large promiles, and 

many others, Sancho Panga (for that was the name of 

the fellow) forſook bis wite and children to be his 

neighbour's ſquire, 

This done, Don Quixote made it his buſineſs to 6 for- 
11h himſelf with money; to which purpoſe, ſelling 
one houſe, mortgaging another, and loſing by all, 
he at laſt got a pretty good ſum together. He alſo 
borrowed a target of a friend, and having patch'd 
up his head piece and beaver as well as he could, he 
gave his ſquire notice of the day and hour when he 
intended to ſet out, that he might allo furniſh himſelf 
with what he thought neceſlary; but above all he 
charged him to provide himſelf with a wallet; which 
Sancho promiſed to do, telling him he would alſo 
take his aſs along with him, which being a very good 
one, might be a great eaſe to him, for he was not us'd 
to travel much a foot. The mentioning of the aſs 
made the noble knight pauſe a while; he muſed and 
pondered whether he had ever read of any knight 
errant, whoſe ſquire uſed to ride upon an aſs; but he 
could not remember any precedent for it : however, 
he gave him leave at laſt to bring his aſs, hoping to 
mount him more honourably with the firſt opportuai- 
ty, by unhorfing the next diſcourteous knight he ſhould 
mect. He alſo furniſhed himſelf with ſhirts, and as 
many other neceſſaries as he could conveniently carry, 
according to the inn keeper's injunctions. Which 
being done, Sancho Panga, without bidding either 
his wife or children good-by ; and Don Quixote, with- 
ont taking any more notice of his houſe keeper or of his 
- niece, ſtole out of the village one night, not ſo much 

as ſuſpected by any body, and made ſuch haſte, that 
by break of day they thought themſelves out of reach, 
ſhould they happen to be purſued. As for Sancho 
panga, he rode like a patriarch, with his canvas knap- 
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5 the renown'd Don QuixomTE. 33 
ſack, or wailet, and his leathern bottle, having a huge 
deſire to ſee himſelf governor ef the iſland, which his 
milter had promiſed "hes | 

Don Quixote happen'd to ſtrike into the ſame road 
which he took the time before, that is, the plains of 
Montiel, over which he travelled with leſs inconvenien - 
cy than when he went alone, by reaſon it was yet ear- 
ly in the morning; at which time the ſun beams be- 
ing almoſt parallel to the ſurface of the earth, and 
not directly darted down, as in the middle of the day, 
did not prove ſo offenſive. As they jogged on, I be- 
ſeech your worſhip, Sir knight errant, quoth Sancho 
to his maſter, be ſure you don't forget what you pro- 
miſed me about the iſland ; tor I dare ſay I ſhall make _ 
ſnitt to govern it, let it be never ſo big. You muſt 
know, friend Sancho, replied Don Quixote, that it has 

een the conſtant practice of knights errant in former 
ages, to make their ſquires governors of the iflinds 
or kingdoms they conquer?d: now I am not only re- 
ſolved to keep up that laudable cuſtom, but even to 


| improve it, and outdo my predeceſſors in generofity ; 


for whereas ſometimes, or rather moſt commonly, o- 


| ther knights delayed rewarding their ſquires tilt they 


were grown old, and worn out with ſervice, bad days, 
worſe nights, and all manner of hard duty, and then 
put them off with ſome title, either of count, or at 
leaſt marquis, of ſome valley or province, of great or 
fnall extent; now, if thou and I but live, it may hap- 
pen, that before we have paſſed ſix days together, I 
may conquer ſome kingdom, having many other king- 
doms annexed to its imperial crown; and this would 
fell out molt luckily for thee; for then would I pre- 
lently crown thee king of one of them, Nor do thou 
imagine this to be a mighty matter; for ſo ſtrange 
accidents and revolutions, ſo ſudden and fo untore- 
feen, attend the proſeſſion of chivalry, that I might 
ea. = give thee a great deal more than I have pro- 
mild. Why, ſhould this come to paſs, . San- 
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54 The LITE and ATCHIEVEMENTS 
cho Panga, and I be made a king by ſome ſuch mira. 
cle, as your worſhip ſays, then happy be lucky, my 
Whither-d'ye-go Mary Gutierez would be at leaſt a 
queen, and my children infantas and princes, an't like 
your worſhip, Who doubts of that? cried 'Don 
Quixote? 1 doubt of it, replied Sancho Panga; 
for I can't help believing, that though it ſhould rain 
kingdoms down upon the face of the earth, not one 
of them would fit well upon Mary Gutierez's head; 
for I muſt needs tell you, ſhe's not worth two braf* 
jacks to make a queen of: no, counteſs would be bet- 
ter for her, an't pleate you; and that too, God help 
her, will be as much as ſhe can handſomely manage, 
Recommend the matter to providence, returned Don 
Quixote, *twill be ſure to give what is moſt expedient 
for thee ; but yet diſdain to entertain inferior thoughts, 
and be nor tempted to accept leſs than the dignity of 
a vice - roy. No more I won't, Sir, quoth Sancho, e- 
ſpecially ſince I have ſo rare a maſter as your wor- 
ſhip, who will take care to give me whatever 
may be fit for me, and what I may be able to deal 
with, 
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Of the good fete] which the li ta D uixete 
had in the moſt terrifying and never to be imagin- 
ed adventure of the wind mills, with other tranſactiom 
worthy to be tranſmitted to pefterity, 


s they were thus diſcourſing, they diſcover'd ſome 
thirty or forty wind mills, that are in that plain; 


and as ſoon as the knight had ſpy!d them, fortune, 


cried he, directs our affairs better than we ourſelves 
could have wiſh'd : look yonder, friend Sancho, there 
are at leaſt thirty outrageous giants, whom I intend 


of the renown'd Do N QuixorTr, $5 
to encounter ; and having deprived them of life, we 
will begin to enrich ourſelves with their ſpoils : for 
they are lawful prize; and the extirpation of that 
curſed brood witl be an acceptable ſervice to heaven. 
What giants, quoth Sancho Panga? Thoſe whom 
thou ſee'ſt yonder, anſwered Don Quixote, with their 
long extended arms; fo:ne of that deteſted race have 
arms of ſo immenſe à ſize, that ſometimes they reach 
two leagues in length, Pray look better, Sir, quoth 
Sancho; thoſe things yonder are no giants, but wind 
mills, and the arms you fancy, are their ſails, which be · 
ing whirl'd about by the wind, make the mill go. 
is a ſign, cried Don Quixote, thou art but little ac- 


quainted with adventures! Itell thee, they are giants; 


and therefore if thou art afraid, go aſide and ſay thy 
prayers, for I am reſolved to engage in a dreadſul un - 
equal combat againſt them all. This ſaid, he clapt 


ſpurs to his horſe Rotinante, without giving ear to his 
ſquire Sancho, who bawl'd out to him, and affured 
him, that they were wind mills, and no giants. But 


he was ſo fully poſſeſſed with a ſtrong conceit of the 
contrary, that he did not ſo much as hear his ſquire's 
outcry, nor was he ſenſible of what they were; al- 
though he was already very near them: far from that, 
Stand, cowards, cried he as loud as he could; ſtand 
your ground, ignoble creatures, and fly not baſely 
from a ſingle knight, who dares encounter you all. At 
the ſame time the wind rifing, the mill ſails began to 
move, which, when Don Quixote ſpy'd, Baſe miſcre- 
aats, cried he, though you move more arms than the 
giant Briareus, you ſhall pay for your arrogance, 
He moſt devoutly recommended himſeltto his lady Dul- 
cinea, imploring her aſſiſtance in this perilous adven- 


ture; and ſo covering himſelf with his ſhield, and 
couching his lance, he ruſh'd with Koſinante's utmoſt 


ſpeed upon the firſt wind mill he could come at, and 


running his lance into the ſail, the wind whirl'd it a - 


bout with ſuch twiftneſs, that the rapidity of the moti- 
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on preſently. broke the lance into ſhivers, and hurbd 
away both kright and horſe along with it, till down 
he fell rolling a good way off in the field, Sancho 
Panca ran as faſt as his aſs could drive to help his 
maſter, whom he found lying, and not able to ſtir, 
ſuch a blow he and Rofinante had received, Mercy 
o'me ! cried Sancho, did not IJ give your worſhip fair 
warning? did not I tell you they were wind mills, and 
that nobody could think otherwiſe, unleſs he had al. 
ſo wind mills in his head? Peace, friend Sancho, re- 
plied Don Quixote: there is nothing ſo ſubject to the 
inconſtancy of fortune as war. I am verily perſwad- 
ed, that curſed necromancer Freſton, who carried a- 
way my ſtudy and my books, has transformed theſe 
giants into wind mills, to deprive me of the honour 
of the victory; ſuch is his inveterate malice againſt me: 
but in the end, all his pernicious wiles and ſtratagems 
{hall prove ineffectual againſt the prevailing edge of 
my ſword. Amen, ſay I, replied Sancho; and ſo heavy. 
ing him up again upon his legs, once more the knight 
mounted poor Roſinante, that was half ſhoulder flip'd 
with his fall, 

This adventure was the ſubjed of © their diſcourſe, a 
they made the beſt of their way towards the paſs of 
Lapice ꝓ; for Don Quixote took that road, believing 
he could not miſs of adventures in one ſo mighiily 
frequented. However, the loſs of his lance was n0 
ſmall affliction to him; and as he was making his com- 
plaint about it to his Galrs: I have read, ſaid he, 
friend Sancho, that a certain Spaniſh knight, whoſe 
name was Diego Perez de Vargas, having broken his 
ſword 1n the heat of an engagement, pull'd up by the 
roots a huge oak- tree, or at leaſt tore down a maſſy 
branch, and did fuch wonderful execution, cruſhing 


+ A OY in the mountains, ſuch as they call Puerto Seco, a ary port, 


where the king's officers levy the tolls and cuſloms _ paſſengers and 
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of the renown'd Don QUuIX OTE. 57 
and grinding ſo many Moors with it that day, that he 
won kimlelf and his poſteriry the ſirname of * The 


Pounder, or Bruiter. I tell these this, becauſe 1 intend 
to tear up the next oak, or holm-tree' we meet; with 
the trunk whereof I hope to perform ſuch woodrow 
deeds, that thou wilt eſteem thyſelf partieularly hap- 


py in having hai the honour to behold them, and 


been the- ocu ar witneis of atchievements which poſ- 


terity will ſcarce be able to believe. Heaven grant you 


may. cry'd Sancho: I believe it al}, becauſe your 


worſhip ſays it. But, an't pleaſe you, fit a little more 


upright in your ſaddle; you ride ſideling methinks; 


but that, I ſuppoſe, proceeds from your being brow: 
by the fall. It does ſo, reply'd Don Gun ste and if 
I do not complain of the pain, *tis becauſe a knight- 
| errant muſt never complain of his wounds, though a bis 
| bowels were dropping out through em. Then I've 
no more to ſay, quoth Sancho; and yet Heaven knows 


my heart, I ſhould-be glad to hear your worſhip 
hone a little now and then when ſomething ails you: 


for my part, I'ſhall not fail to bemoan myſelf when 1 


ſuffer the ſmalle{ pain, unleſs indeed it can be proved, 


that the rule of not complaining extends to the ſquires. 


as well as knights. Don Quixote could not forbear 


ſmiling at the ſimplicity of his ſquire ; and told him 
he gave him leave to complain not only when he 
pleasd, but as much as he pleas'd, whether he had 
any cauſe or no; for he had never yet read any thing 
| to the contrary in any books of chivalry, Sancho 
deſir'd him, however, to conſider, that'rwas high time 


to go to dinner; but his maſter anſwer'd him, that 


he might eat who he pleas'd ; as for himſelf, he 
was not yet diſpos'd to do it, Sancho having thus 
obtain'd leave, fix d himſelf as orderly as he con'd 


upon his aſs; and taking ſome victuals out of his wal- 


let, fell to munching luſtily as he 7915 behind * 
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58 The Li E and ATCHIEVEM ENTS. 
maſter; and ever and anon he liited his bottle to his 


| Noſe, and fetch'd ſuch hearty pulls, that it would 


have made the beſt pamper'd vintner in Malaga a-dry 
to have ſeen him, While he thus went on ſtuffing 
and ſwilling, he did not think in the leaſt of all his 
maſter's great promiſes; and was ſo far from eſteem- 
ing it a trouble to travel in queſt of adventures, that 
he fancy'd it to be the greateſt pleaſure in RENTS. 
though they were never ſo dreadful, 

In fine, they paſs'd that night under ſome- 370m 


from one of which Don Quixote tore a wither'd branch, 


which in ſome ſort was able to ſerve him for a lance, 
and to this he fix'd the head or ſpear of his broken 
lance, But he did not ſleep all that night, keeping 
his thoughts intent on his dear Duleinea, in imitation 
of what he had read in books of chivalry,, where the 
knights paſs that time, without ſleep in foreſts and 
deſarts, wholly taken up with the entertaining 
thoughts of their abſent miſtreſſes. As for Sancho; he 
did not ſpend the night at that idle rate; for having 


his paunch well ſtuff'd with ſomething mer? ſubſtanti- 


al than dandelion- water, he made but one nap of it; 
and had not his maſter wak'd him, neither the ſpright> 
ly beams which the ſan darted on his face, nor the 
melody of the birds, that chearfully on every branch 


welcom'd the ſmiling morn, wou'd have been able to 


have made him ſtir. As he got up, to clear his eye-ſight, 
he tcok two cr three Icng>winced {wigs athis friendly 
bottle for a morning's draught; but he found it 
ſomewhat lighter than it was the night before; which 


rr isfortune went to his very heart, for he ſhrewdly 


miltruſted that he was not in a way to cure it of that 
diſtemper as ſoon as he could have wiſh'd, On the 
other ſide, Don Quixote wou'd not breakfaſt, having 
been feaſting all night on the more delicate and ſa · 
voury thoughts of his miſtreſs ; and therefore they 
went on directly towards the wy * of Lapice, which 
they diſcovered about three a-clock, When they 
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camenear it, Here it is, brother Sancho, ſaid Don 
Quixote, that we may wanton, and as it were, thruſt 
our arms up to the very elbows, in that which we call 
adventures. But let me give thee one neceſſary cau- 
tion; know that tho' thou ſhould't ſee me in the 
greateſt extremity. of danger, thou mult not offer to 
draw thy (word in my defence, unleſs thou findeſt me 
aſſiulted by baſe plebeians and vile ſcoundrels; for in 
ſuch a caſe thou may'ſ aſſiſt thy maſter : but if thoſe 
with whom I am fighting are knights, thou muſt not 
do it; tor the laws of chivalry do not allow thee to 
encounter a knight, till thou art one thyſelf, Never 
fear, quoch Sancho; I'll be ſure to obey your wor ſhip 
in that, TIFwarrant you: for I've ever lov'd peace 
and quietneſs, and never car'd to thruſt myſelf into 


frays and quarrels: and yet I don't care to take blows 
at any one's hands neither: and ſhou'd any knight 


offer to ſet upon me firſt, I fancy I ſhou'd hardly mind 
your laws-: for all laws, whether of God or man, al- 
low one to ſtand in his own defence if any offer to do 
him a miſchief, I agree to that, reply'd Don Quixote: 
but as for helping me againſt any knights, thou muſt 
ſet bounds to thy natural impulſes, I'll be ſure to do 
it, quoth Sancho: ne'er truſt me if I don't keep your 


_ commandment as well as I do the ſabbath. 


As they were talking, they ſpy'd coming towards 
them two monks of the order of St. Benedict mounted 
on two dromedaries, for the mules on which they rode 
were fo high and ſtately, that they ſeem'd little leſs. 
They wore riding masks, with glaſſes at the eyes, 
againſt the duſt, and umbrella's to ſhelter them from 
the ſun, After them came a coach, with four or five 
men on horſeback, and two muleteers oa foot, There 
proved to be in the coach a Biſcayan lady, who was 


going to Seville to meet her huſband, that was there 


in order to embark for the Indies, to take poſſeſſion of 

a conſiderable poſt, Scarce had Don Quixote perceiv'd 

the. monks, who were not of the lame company, 
Og ns 
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though they went the ſame way, but he cry'd to his 
ſquire, Either I am deceiv'd, or this will prove the molt 
famous adventure that ever was known: for without 
all queſtion thofe two black things that move towards 
ns muſt be ſome necromancers, that are carrying a- 
way by force ſome princeſs in that coach: and 'tis 
my duty to prevent ſo greatan injury, I fear me this 
will prove a worſe jobb than the wind-mills, quoth 
Sancho, life, Sir, don't you ſee theſe are BenediQin 


friars, and 'tis likely the coach belongs to ſome tra- 


vellers that are in't: therefore once more take war- 
ning, and don't you be led away by the devil. ! 
have already told thee, Sancho, reply'd Don Quixote, 
thou art miſerably ign rant in matters of adventures: 
what I ſay is true, and thou ſhalt find it ſo preſently, 
This ſaid, he ſpurr'd on his horſe, and poſted himſelf 
juſt in the midſt of the road where the monks were to 
paſs. And when they came within hearing, Curs'd 
implements of hell, cry'd he in a loud and haughty 
tone, immediately releaſe thoſe high born princeſſes 
whom you are violently conveying away in the coach, 
or elſe prepare to meet with inſtant death, as the jult 
puniſhment of your pernicious deeds, The monks 


ſtopt their mules, no leſs aſtoniſh'd at the figure, than 


at the expreſſions of the ſpeaker. Sir knight, cry'd 


they, we are no ſuch perſons as you are pleas'd to 
term, us but religious men, of the order of St, Benedict, 
that travel about our affairs: and are wholly igno- 


rant whether or no there are any princeſſes carry'd 
away by force in that coach. I'm not to be deceir'd 
with fair words, reply'd Don Quixote ; I know you 
well enough, perfidious caitiffs ; and immediately, 
without expecting their reply, he ſet ſpurs to Roſinan- 
te and ran ſo furiouſly, wich his lance couch d, againſt 


the firſt monk, that if he had not prudently flung 
himſelf off to the ground, the knight would certainly 


have laid him either dead, or grievouſſy wounded, 
The other obſerving the 'diſcourteous uſage of his 
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companion, clapp'd his heels to his over - grown mule's 
flanks, and ſcour'd o'er the plain as if he had been 
runaing a race with the wind, Sancho Panga no ſoon - 
er ſaw the monk fall, but he nimbly ſkipt off his als, 
and running to him, began to ſtrip him immediately. 
but then the two muleteers, who waited. on the monks, 


Sancho told them, that this belong'd to him as law- 
ful plunder, being the ſpoils won in battle by his lord 
and maſter Don Quixote, The tellows, with whom 


there was no jeſting, not knowing what. he meant by 


| his ſpoils and battle, and ſeeing Don Quixote at a 


good diſtance in deep diſcourſe by the fide of the 


coach, fell both upon poor Sancho, threw him down, 
tore his beard from his chin, trampled on his guts, 


thump d and maul'd him in every part of his carcaſe, 

f and there left him ſprawling without breath or moti- 

, on. In the mean while the monk, ſcar'd out of his 
wits, and as pale as a gholt, got upon his mule again 
J as faſt as he cou'd, and ſpurr'd after his friend, who 
y ſtaid for him at a diſtance, expecting the iſſue of this 
p | firange adventure; but being uawilling to ſtay to ſee 

l the end of 1 it, they made the beſt of their way, making 
4 more ſigns of the crois tnan if the Sev had been poſt- 
1 ing after them, | 

Don Quixote, as I ſaid, was all that while engaged 
2 with the lady in the coach, Lady, cry'd he, your 
. diſcretion is now at liberty to diſpoſe of your beauti- 
a ful ſelf as you pleaſe; for thepre{umptuous arrogance 
4 of thoſe who attempted to inflave your perſon lies 
C proltrate in the duſt, overthrown by this my ſtrenuous 
| arm: and that you may not be at a loſs for the name 
4 of your deliverer; know I am call'd Don Quixote de 
A la Mancha, by.profellion a kaight errant aud adven- 


cel Toboto: nor do I deſire any other recompence 
for the ſervice Þ have done you, but that you return 
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62 The LIVE and ArCurtveMENTS 
her know what 1 have done to purchaſe your delive: 
rance, To this ſtrange talk, a certain Biſcayan, the 
Jady's ſquire, gentleman-uſher, or what you'll pleaſe 
to call him, who rode along with the coach, liſten'd 
with great attention; and perceiving that Don Quix- 
ote not only Ropped the coach, but would have it pre- 
ſently go back to Tobofo, he bore briſkly up to him, 
and laying hold on his lance, ** Get gone,” cry'd he 
to him in bad Spaniſh, and worſe Biſcayan D. Get 
gone thou knight, and devil go with thou; or by he 
Who me create, if thou do not leave the coach, me 
te kill thee now ſo ſure as me be a Biſcayan,” Don 
Quixote, who made ſhift to underſtand him well e- 
nough, very calmly made him this anſwer: Wert 
thou a gentleman +, as thou art not, ere this I would 
have chaftis'd thy inſolence and temerity, thou incon- 
 tiderable mortal. What! me no gentleman ? reply'd 
me Biſcayan ; ; 1 ſwear thou be liar, as me be Chriſti 
If thou throw away lance, and draw ſword me 
wil mike no more of thee than cat does of mouſe: 
me will thew thce me be Biſcayan, and gentleman by 
land, gentleman by ſea, gentleman in ſpite of devil; 
and thou lie if thou ſay contrary 111 try titles with 
you, as the man ſaid, reply'd Don Quixote: and with 
that throwing away his lance, he drew his ſword, 
graſp'd his rarget, and attack'd the Biſcayan, fully bent 
on his deſtruction, The Biſcayan ſeeing him come on 
10 furiouftv, would gladly have alighted, not truſting 
to his mule, which was one of thoſe ſcurvy jades that 
are let out to hire; but all he had time to do was 
only to draw his ſword, and ſmatch a cuſhion out of 
the coach to ſerve him inſtead of a ſhield ; and imme- 


* The Bifcayners generally ſpeak broken Spaniſh, as is imitated in 
the orioinal; wherefore the Fngliſh is render d accordingly. | 
I Cavallers in Spaniſh fignifies a gentleman as well as a knight; and 
being bere uſed, is to be ſuppos'd to have caus d the difſeceace between 
Ten Qu rate and the Eiſcayner. | 
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diatley they aſſaulted one another with all the fury of 


mortal enemies. The by ſtanders did all they could 
to prevent their fighting; but 'twas in vain, for the 


Biſcayan ſwore in his gibberiſh he would kill his very 


lady, and all thoſe who preſum'd to hinder him, if 


they would not let him fight. The lady in the coach. 
being extremely affrighted at theſe paſſages, made 


ber coach man drive out of harm's way, and at a diſ- 


tance was an eye witneſs of the furious combat. At 
the ſame time the Biſcayan let fall ſuch a mighty blow - 
on Don Quixate's ſhoulder over his target, that had 
not his armour been ſword proof he would have cleft 
him down to the very waiſt, The knight feeltag the 
weight of that unmeaſurable blow, cry'd out aloud, . 


Oh! lady of my ſou}, Dulcinea! flower of all beauty, 


vouchſate to ſuccour your champion in this dangerous 
combat, undertaken to ſet forth your worth. The 
breathing out of this ſhort prayer, the gripping falt : 
of his ſword, the covering of himſelf with his ſhield, 
and the charging of his enemy, was but the work of 
2 moment; for Don Quixote was reſolv'd to venture 
the fortune of the combat all upon one blow. Ihe 
Bifcayan, who read his deſign in his dreadful counte- 
nance, reſolv'd to face him with equal bravery, and 
ſtand the terrible ſhock, with up-lifted ſword, and 
cover'd with the cuſhion, not being able to manage 
his jaded male, who defying th? ſpur, and not being 


cut out for ſuch pranks, would move neither to the 


right nor to the left. While Don Quixote, with his 
ſword aloft, was ruſhing upon the wary Biſcayan, | 
_ with a full reſolution to cleave him aſunder, all the 
ſpectators Rood trembling with terror and amazement, - 
exhedting the dreadfulevent of thoſe prodigious blows - 
which threaten'd the two deſperate combatants : the 
lauy in the coach, with her women, were making a 
tiouland vows and offerings to all the images and 


aces of devotion in Spain, chat Provideace might de- 
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liver them and the ſquire out of the great A char 
threatenꝰd them. 

But here we muſt deplore che abrupt end of this 
Hiſtory, which the author leaves off juſt at the very 
point when the fortune of the battle is going to be 
decided, pretending he could find nothing more recor- 
ded of Don Quixote's wondrous atchievements than 
what he had already related, However, the ſecond 
undertaker of this work could not believe, that ſo cu- 
rious a hiſtory could lie for ever inevitably buried in 
oblivion ; or that the learned of La Mancha were ſo 
regardleſs of their country's glory, as not to preſerve 
in their archives, or at leaſt in their cloſets, ſome me- 
moirs, as monuments of this famous knight: : and 
therefore he wou'd not give over inquiring after the 
continuation of this pleaſant hiſtory, till at laſt he 


happily found it, as the next book will inform the 
reader. 


ATCHIEVEMENTS 


OF THE RENOWN?”D 


| DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 


PART BOOK IL 


GHAP: 1 


The event of the moſt flupendious combat betaween the 


brave Bilcayan and the valorous Don Quixote, 


* the firſt book of this hiſtory, we left the valiant 


. Bilcayan and the renown'd Dou Q ixote with their 
iwords lifted up, and ready to diſchurge on each o- 
ther two furious and moſt terrible blows, which had. 
they tall'n directiy, and met with no oppoſition, would 
have cut and divided the two combatants from head: 
to heel, and have ſplit em like a pomegranate + but, 
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66 The Lirr and ATCHIEVEMENTS 
as I ſaid before, the ſtory remain'd imperſect; neither 
did the author inform vs where we might find the re. 
maining part of the relation, This vex'd meextreme: 
ly, and turn'd the pleaſure, which the peruſal of the 
beginning had afforded me, into diſguſt, when I had 
reaſon to deſpair of ever ſeeing the reſt. Yet, after 
all it ſeem'd to me no leſs impoſſible than unjuſt, that 
ſo valiant a knight ſhould have been deſtitute of ſome 
learned perſon to record his incomparable exploits ; a 


mis fortune which never attended any of his predeceſſors, 


I mean the knights-adventurers, each of whom was 
always provided with one or two learned men, who 
were always at hand to write not only their wondrous 


deeds, but alſo to ſet down their thoughts and child- 


iſh petty actions, were they never ſo hidden, There- 


fore, as I cou'd not imagine that ſo worthy a knight 
| ſhould be ſo unfortunate, as to want that which has 
been ſo prciuſely laviſh'd even on fuch a one as Pla- 


tyr *, and others of that Ramp; I could not induce 


myſelf to believe, that ſo admirable a hiſtory was ever 


left unfiniſh'd, and rather choſe to think that time, 
the devourer of all things, had hid or conſugyd it. 
On the other ſide, when I -confider'd that ſeveral mo- 


dern books were found in his ſtudy, as The cure of 


jealouſy, and The nymphs and ſhepherds of Henares , 
J had reaſon to think, that the hiſtory of our knight 
could be of no very ancient date.z and that, had it. 
never been continu'd, yet his neighbours and friends 
could not have forgot the moſt remarkable paſſages 
of his life. Full of this imagination, I reſoly'd to make 


24 ron rate knight in Falmerin of England. 

+ The yer that runs through Madrid, ſays the author of he new 
tranſlation z but he miſtakes , Henares runs by the univerſity of Al- 
cale | i. e. Complutum ) in old Caſtile, and therefore much celebrated 
by Spaniſh poets bred in that  univerlity. They call it Henarizs in 
Latin. | 

The river that runs us by Madrid, and which i is in new Caſtile, is cl 
Manzanares, in Latin Manzanarius, 
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the renonun d Don QufXO TE. * 
it my buſineſs to make a particular and exact inquiry 
into the Hife and miracles of our renown'd Spaniard, 
Don Quixote, that refulgent glory and mirrour of the 
knighthood of La Mancha, and the firſt who in theſe 
deprav'd and miferable times devoted himſelf to the 
neglected profeſſion of knight errantry, to redrefs 
wrongs and injuries, to relieve widows, and defend the 
honour of damſels; ſuch of them, TI mean, who in for- 
mer ages rode up and down over hills and dales 
with whip in hand, mounted on their palfreys, with 
all their virginity about them, fecure from all manner 
of danger, and who, unlefs they happen'd to be raviſh'd 
by fome boiſterons villain or hvge giant, were ſure, 
at fourſcore years of age, (all which time they never 
flept one night under a roof) to be decently laid in 
their graves, as pure virgins as the mothers that bore 
em. For this reaſon and many others, I ſay, our 
gallant Don Quixote is worthy everlaſting and uni- 
verſa] praiſe :' nor ought I to be deny' d my due com- 
mendation for my indefatigable care and diligence, 
in ſeeking and finding out the continuation of this de. 
lightful hiſtory ; thoogh, after all, I muſt confeſs 
that had not Providence, chance, or tortune, as I will 
now inform you, aſſiſted me in the” diſcovery, the 
world had been depriv'd of two hours diverfion and 
pleaſure, which 'tis likely to afford to thoſe who will 
read it with attention. One day being in the“ Alca- 
na at Toledo, I ſaw a young lad offer to ſell a parcel 
of old written papers to a ſhopkeeper. Now I being 
apt to take up the leaſt piece of written or printed pa- 
pers that lies in my way, though 'twere in the middle 
of the ſtreet, con'd not forbear laying my hands on one 
of the manuſcripts, to ſee what it was, and I found 
it to be written in Arabic, which 1 cou'd not read. 
This made me look about to ſee whether I cou'd find 


* An exchange : a place full of hops. 
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e er a NMoriſco that underſtood Spaniſh, to read it 
for me, and give me ſome account of it; nor was it 

very difficult to meet with an interpreter there; for 


had I wanted one for a better and more ancient 


tongue *, that place would have infallibly ſapply'd 


me. Twas my good fortune to find one immediately; 
and having informed him of my deſire, he no ſooner, 


read ſome lines, but he began to laugh. I atk' d him 
what he laugh'd at? At a certain remark here in the 
margin of the book, ſaid he. I pray'd him to explain 
it; whereupon ſtill laughing, he did it in theſe words: 
+ This Dulcinea del Toboſo, ſo often mention'd in 


te this hiſtory, is ſaid to have had the beſt hand at 


*« falting of pork of any woman. tn all La Mancha,” 
I was ſurprized when I heard him name Dulcinea del 
Toboſo, and preſently imagin'd that thoſe old papers 
contain'd the hiſtory of Don Quixote. This made 
me preſs him to read the title of the book; which he 
did, turning it thus extemporary out of Arnis; - The 
hiſtory of Don Quixote de la Mancha ; written 1 
Cid Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian hiſtoriographer. L 


Was ſooverjoy'd when I heard the title, 402 I bad 
much ado to conceal it ; and preſently taking the bar · 


gain out of the ſbopkeeper s hand, I agreed with the 


young man for the whole, and bought that for half 


a real, which. he might have ſold me for twenty times. 


as much, had he but gueſs'd at. the eagerneſs of his. 


chapman, I immediately withdrew with my pur: 
chaſe to the cloiſter of the great church, taking the 


Moor with me: and defir'd him to tranſlate me thoſe. 


papers that treated of Don Quixote, without adding, 
or omitting the leaſt word, offering him any reaſona- 
ble ſatisfaction. He aſk'd me but two $ Arrobes of 


raiſins, and two buſhels of wheat, and promis d me 


+ A Moriſco is one of the race of the Moors. 


* Meaning ſome Jew, to interpret the Hebrew or Chaldee, | 
$ An Arroba i is about 33 Ih. wag: t. 
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to do it faithfully with all expedition : : in ſhort, for 
the quicker diſpatch, and the greater ſecurity, being | 
uowilling to let ſuch, a lucky Prize go out of my 
hands, I took the Moor to my own houſe, where in 
leſs than fix weeks he finiſh'd the whole tranſlation. | 
Don Quixote's fight with the Biſcayan was exaclly 
drawn on one of the leaves of the firſt quire, in the 
ſame poſture as we left them, with their ſwords lifted 
up over their heads, the one guarding himſelf with his 
ſuield, the other with his cuſhion. The Biſcayan' s mule 
was pictur'd ſo to the life, that with half an eye you 
might have known it to be an hir'd mule. Under the 
Biſcayan was written Don Sancho de Aſpetia, and un- 
der Roſinante Don Quixote. Roſinante was ſo admi- 
rably delineated, ſo ſlim, ſo Riff, ſolean, ſo jaded, with 
ſo ſharp a ridge bone, and altogether ſo like one waſted 
with an incurable conſumption, that any one muſt have 
owned at firſt ſight, that no horſe ever better deſerv'd 
that name. Not far off ſtood Sancho + Panga holding 
his aſs by the halter; at whoſe feet there was a ſcroll, 
in which was written Sancho“ Cangas: and if we may 
judge of him by his picture, he was thick and ſhort, 
paunch-belly'd and long haunch'd; ſo that in all like- 
li ood for this reaſon he is ſome ines called Pang and 
ſometimes Canga in the hiſtory, There were ſome 0- 
ther niceties to be ſeen in that piece, but hardly worth 
obſeryation, as not giving any light into this true hiſ- 
tory, otherwiſe they had not paſs'd unmention'd ; for 
none can be amils ſo they be authentic. IT muſt only 
acquaint the reader, that if any objection is to be made 
as to the veracity of this, tis only that the author is 
an Arabian, and thoſe of that country are not a lit- 
tle addicted to lying: but yet, if we conſider that they 
are our enemies, we ſhould ſooner i imagine, that the 
author has rather ſuppreſs'd the truth, tian added to 
the real worth of our knight; „ and I am the n more in- 


1 Paunch. 
* Haunches, or rather thigh bones. 
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elinable to think ſo, becauſe 'tis plain, that where he 
| ought to have enlarg'd on his praiſes he maliciouſly 

chooſes to be ſilent; a proceeding unworthy of an bit. 
torian, who ought to be exact, ſincere, and impartial; 
free from paſſion, and not to be biaſs'd either by inter- 
eſt, fear, reſentment, or affection to deviate from truth, 
which is the mother of hiſtory, the preſerver and eter: 
nizer of great actions, the profeſſed enemy of oblivion, 
the witneſs of things paſs'd, and the director of future 
times. As for this hiſtory, I know *twill afford you as 
great variety as yon cou'd wiſh, in the moſt entertain 
ing manner; and if in any point it falls ſhort of your 
expectation, I am of opinion 'tis more the fault of the 
infidel Fits author, than the ſubject: and ſo let us come 
to the ſecond book, which, according to our tranſlati- 
on, began 1n this manner, | | e 
Such were the bold and formidable looks of the two 
enraged combatants, that with uplifted arms, and with 
deſtructive ſteel, they ſeem'd to tbreaten heaven, earth, 
and the infernal manſions; while the ſpectators ſeem'd 
wholly loſt in fear and aſtaniſhment. The cholerie 
Biſcayan diſcharg'd the firſt blow, and that with ſuch 
a force, and ſo deſperate a fury, that had not his ſword 


turn'd in his hand, that ſingle ſtroke had put an end 


to the dreadful combat, and all our knight's adven- 
tures, But fate, that reſerv'd him for greater things, 
ſo order'd it, that his enemy's ſword turn'd in ſuch a 
manner, chat tho' it ſtruck him on the left ſhoulder, it 


did him no other hurt than to diſarm that ſide of his 


head, carrying away with it a great part of his hel. 


met and one half of his ear, which like a dreadful ruin 


ſell together to the ground. Aſſiſt me ye powers] but 


it is in vain: the fury which then engroſs'd the breaſt 


of our hero of La Mancha is not to be expreſs'd ; words 
wou'd but wrong it; for what colour of ſpeech can 
be lively enough to give but a flight ſketch or faint i- 


$ Galgo in the original, which properly means a grey hound, but 
here it means any dog. In Spain they call the Moors dogs, 
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mage of his nutterable rage? Exerting all his valour, 


| he rais'd himſelf upon his ſtirrups, and ſeem'd even 
greater than himſelf; and at the ſame inſtant griping 
his ſword faſt with both hands, he diſcharg d ſuch a 


tremendous blow full on the Biſcayan's' cuſhion and 
his head, that in ſpite of ſo, gqod. a defence, as if a whole 
mountain had fallen upon him, the blood guſh'd out 
at his mouth, noſe, and ears, alk-at once; and he tot» 


ter'd ſo in his ſaddle, that he had fallen to the ground 
immediately, had he not caught hotd of the neck or. 


his mule 2 but the dull beaſt itſelf being rous'd out of 


its tupidity with that terrible blow, began to run a- 
bout the fields; 3 and the Biſcayan, having loſt his Rir- 
rups and his bold, with two or three winces the mule 
ſhook him off; and threw him on the ground. Don 


Quixote beheld the diſaſter of his. foe with. the great · 
eſt tranquillity and unconcern imaginable; and ſeeing 
him down, flipp'd ninibly from his ſaddles and running 


bid him yield; or he would cut off his head. The Biſ- 


cayan was ſo ſtunn'd, that he could make him no re- 


ply; and Don Quixote had certainly made good his 


threats, ſo provok'd was he, had not the ladies in the 


coach, who with great uneaſineſs and fear beheld the 
ſad tranſactions, haſtsn'd/to beſeech Don Quixote very 
earneſtly toſpare his life. Truly, becutiful ladies, ſaid 
the victorious knight, with a great deal of loftineſs and 


gravity, I am willing to grant your requeſt; but upon 
condition that this ſame knight ſhal] paſs his word of 
honour to go to Foboſo, and there preſent” himſelf in 


my name before the peerleſs lady Donna Dulcinea, that 
ſhe may diſpoſe of him as ſhe {hail ſee convenient. The 
lady, who was frighted almoſt out of her ſenſes, with · 
out conſidering what Don Quixote enjoined, or enquir · 


ing who the lady Dulcinea was, promiſed in her ſquire's 


behalf a punctual obedience to the knight's commands. 


Let him live then, reply'd Don Quixote, upon your 
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word, and owe to your interceſſion that 2 which 
I might nir deny bie arrogance. 1 


(0 NN ee 
0 H 4 p. "We. Una 


What > OR befel Don Quixote with the Biſc ayan; 
and of the 3 he 97 6 r 4 e < Ya Lo fro 
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Axcuo pan ca was got opa gain before this, ein 
the better for the kicks and thumps beſtow'd on 
his carcaſe by the monks grooms ; and ſeeing his mal: 
ter engag'd in fight, he went devoutly to prayers, be- 
ſeeching heaven to grant him victory, that he might 
now win ſome iſland, in order to his being made gover- 


nor of it, according to his promiſe, At laſt, perceiving 


the danger was over, the combat at an end, and his 
maſter ready to mount again, he ran in all haſte to help 
him; but ere the knight put his foot in the ſtirrup; 
Sancho fell on his knees before him, and kiffing his 
hand, An'tpleaſe your worſhip, cry'd he, my good lord 
Don Quixote, I beſeech you make me governor of the 
iſland you have won in this dreadful and bloody fight; 
for tho? it were never ſo great, 1 find myſelf able to 
govern it as well as the belt he that ever went about 
to govern an iſtind in the world. Brother Sancho, re 
ply'd Don Quixote, theſe are no adventures of iſlands; 
theſe are only rencounters-on the road, where little is 
to be got beſides a broken head, or the lols of an ear: 
therefore have patience, and ſome adventure. will offer 
itſelf, which will not only enable me to p.-ter thee to 


a2 government, but even to ſonething more conſidera- 
ble. Sancho gave him a world of thanks; and having 


once more kiſs'd his hand, and the ſkirts of his coat of 
- armour, he help'd him to get upon Roſinante; and then 


leaping on his aſs, he follow'd the heroe, who, with: 
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| out taking leave of thoſe in the coach, put on a good 


round pace, and rode into a wood, that was not far 
off, Sancho made after him as faſt as his aſs wou'd 
trot; but finding that Roſinante was like to leave him 
behind, he was forc'd to call to his maſter to ſtay for 
him. Don Quixote accordingly chech'd his horſe, and 
ſoon gave Sancho leiſure to-overtake him, Methinks, 
Sir, ſaid the fearful ſquire, as ſoon as he came up with 

him, it won't be amiſs for us to betake ourſelves to ſome 
church, to get out of harm's-way; for if that ſame | 
man whom you've fought with ſhould do other wiſe 

than well, I dare lay my life they*il get a warrant from 
the holy || brotherhood, and have us taken up: which 
if they do, on my word *twill go hard with us ere we 


can get out of their clutches, Hold thy tongue, cry'd 


Don Quixote: where did thou ever read, or find that 
a knight-errant was ever brought before any judge for 


the homicides which he.committed ? I can't tell what 


you mean by your homilies, reply'd Sancho; I don't 
know that ever I ſaw one in my born days, not I: but 
well I wot, that the law lays hold on-thoſe that goes 


to murder one another in the fields ; and for your what 


dye call 'ems, I've nothing to ſay to em. Then be not 
afraid, good Sancho, cry'd Don Quixote; for I wou'd 
deliver thee out of the hands of the Chaldeans, and 
with much more eaſe out of thoſe of the holy brother- 
hood; But come, tell me truly, doſt thou believe that 
the whole world can boaſt of another knight that may 
pretend to rival me in valour? didſt thou ever read in 
hiſtory, that any other ever fhew'd more reſolution to 
undertake, more vigour to attack, more breath to hold 
out, more dexterity and activity to ſtrike, and more art 
and force to overthrow his enemies? Not I, by my troth, 
reply'd Sancho, I never did meet with any thing like 
you in hiſtory, for I neither can read nor write; but 
that which I dare wager is, that I never in my life ſerv'd 


An ijnſtitution ſpread throꝰ all * to Nee er en POM: 
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a bolder maſter than your worſhip: pray heaven this 
fame boldneſs may'nt bring us to what I bid you be. 
ware of. All J have to put you in mind of now is, 
that you get your ear dreſs'd, for you loſe a deal of 


blood; and by good luck Ive here ſome lint and a 


little white ſalve in my wallet, How needleſs would 
all this have been, cry'd Don Quixote, had J but be- 
thought myſelf of making a ſmall bottle full of the 
balſam of fierabraſs? a ſingle drop of which would 
have ſpar'd us a great deal of time and medicaments, 
What is that ſame balſam, an't pleaſe you? ery'd San- 


cho. A balſam, anſwer'd Don Quixote, of which I've 


the receipt in my head; he that has ſome of it may de- 
ſy death itſelf, and dally with all manner of wounds: 
therefore when I have made ſome of it, and given it 
thee, if at any time thou happen'ſt to ſee my body cut 
in two by ſome unlucky backſtroke, as 'tis common a- 
mong us knights-errant, thou haſt no more to do but 
to take up nicely that half of me which is fall'n to the 


ground, and clap it exactly to the other half on the 


ſaddle before the blood's congeal'd, always taking care 
to lay it juſt in its proper place; then thou ſhalt give 
me two draughts of that balſam, and thou ſhalt im- 
mediately ſee me become whole, and ſound as an ap- 
ple. If this be true, quoth Sancho, I II quit you of your 
promiſe about the iſland this minute of an hour, and 
will have nothing of your worſhip for what ſervice 1 
have done, and am to do you, but the receipt of that 
fame balſam ; for, 1 dare ſay, let me go wherever J 
will, *twill be ſure to yield me three good reals an ounce; 
and thus 1 ſhall make ſhift to pick a pretty good liveli - 
hood out of it. But ſtay though, continu'd he, does 
the making ſtand your worſhip in much, Sir? Three 
quarts of it, reply d Don Quixote, may be made for 
three reals. Body of me, cry'd Sancho, why don't you 
make ſome out of hand, and teach me how to make it? 
Say no more, friend Sancho, return'd Don Quixote; [ 


intend to teach thee much greater ſecrets, and deſigu 


thee nobler rewards; but in the mean time dreſs my ear, 
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for it pains me more than I could wiſh, Sancho then 
took his lint and ointment out of his wallet ; but when 

Don Quixote perceived the vizor of his helmet was bro- 
ken, he had like to have run ſtark · ſtaring mad; ſtreight 

laying hold on his ſword, and lifting up his eyes to hea. 
ven, By the great Creator of the univerſe, cry'd he, by 
every ſyllable contain'd in the four boly evangeliſts, 
[ ſwear to lead a life like the great marquis of Mantua, 
when he made a vow to revenge the death of his cou - 
ſin Baldwin, which was never to eat bread on a table 
cloth, never to lie with the dear partner of his bed, 
and other things, which, though they are now at pre- 
ſent ſlipp'd out of my memory, I comprize in my vow 


no leſs than if I had now mention'd 'em; and this I 


bind myſelf to, till I have fully reveng'd myſelf on him 
that has done me this injury, 

Good your worſhip, cry'd Sancho, (amaz'd to hear 
him take ſuch- a horrid oath) think on what you're 
doing; for if that ſame knight has done as you bid him, 
and has gone and caſt himfelf before my lady Dulci- 
nea del Toboſo, I don't ſee but you and he are quit; 
and the man deſerves no further puniſhment, unleſs he 
does you fome new miſchief, ?Tis well obſerv'd, re- 


'ply'd Don Quixote ; and therefore as to the point of 


revenge, I revoke my oath; but I renew and confirm 
the reſt, proteſting ſolemnly to lead the life I mention'd, 

till I have by force of arms deſpoil'd ſome knight of 
as good a helmet as mine was, Neither do thou fan- 


cy, Sancho, that T make this proteſtation lightly, or 


make a ſmoke of ſtraw ; no, I have a laudible prece- 
dent for it, the authority of which will ſufficiently juſ- 
tify my imitation; for the very ſame thing happen'd 
about Mambrino's helmet, which coſt Sacripante fo 
dear, Good Sir, quoth Sancho, ler all ſuch curſing 
and ſwearing go tothe devil ; there's nothing can be 
worſe for your ſoul's health, nay for your bodily health 
t The ſtory is in Arioſto s Orlando Furioſo, 
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neither, Beſides, ſuppoſe we ſhould not this good while 
meet any one with a helmet on, what a ſad caſe ſhouid 
we then be in? will your worſhip then keep your oath 
in ſpite of ſo many hardſhips, ſuch as to lie rough for 
a r:onth together, far from any inhabited place, and 
a thouſand other idle penances which that mad old 
marquis of Mantua puniſh'd himſelf with by his vow? 
Do but conſider, that we may ride I don't know how 
long upon this road withcut meeting any arm'd knight 
to pick a quarrel with; for here are none but carriers 
and waggoners, who are fo far from wearing any hel- 
mets, that tis ten to one whether they ever heard of ro- 
ſuch a thing in their lives, Thou art miſtaken, friend NAI 
Sancho, reply'd Don Quixote; for we ſhall not be two WI 71 
hours this way without meeting more men in arms than ¶ cu 
there were at the ſiege of Albraca, to carry off the fair 
Angelica F. Well then, let it be ſo, quoth Sancho; and 
may we have the luck to come off well, and quickly 
win that iſland which coſts me ſo dear, and then I don't 
matter what befalls me, I have already bid thee not 
trouble thyſelf about this buſineſs, Sancho, faid Don 
Quixote; for ſhou'd we miſs of an iſland, there is ei. 
ther the kingdom of Denmark, or that of Sobradiſa“, 
as fit for thy purpoſe as a ring to thy finger; and what 
ought to be no imall comfort to thee, they are both 
upon Terra firma f. But we'll talk of this in its pro- 
per ſeaſon: at this time I'd have thee ſee whether thou 
haſt any thing to eat in thy wallet, that we may after- 
Wards ſeek for ſome caſtle, where we may lodge this 
night, and make the balſam I told thee of: for I proteſt 
my ear {marts extremely, I have here an onion, re: 
ply'd the ſquire, a piece of cheeſe, and a few ſtale cruſts 
of bread; but ſure ſuch coarſe fare is not for ſuch a 


8 Meaning king Marſilio, and the thirty two kings his tributaries, 
with all their forces. Axriaſto. 

A fictitious kingdom in A madis de Gaul, 

+ In alluſion to the famous Firm Iſland, in Amadis de Gaul, ths 
land of promiſe to the faithful ſquires of Knigl ts errant, 
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prave knight as your worſhip, Thou art groſſy miſ- 
taken, friend Sancho, anſwer' d Don Quixote: know, 
that 'tis the glory of knights errant to be whole months 


the firſt thing they meet with, though it be never ſo 
homely. Hadſt thou but read as many books as I have 


for though I think I have read as many hiſtories of chi- 
valry in my time as any other man, I never cou'd find 
thar the knights-errantevereat, unleſs it were by meer 
accident, or when they were invited to great feaſts and 
royal banquets; at other times they indulg'd them- 
ſelves with little other food beſides their thoughts. 


of their lives in foreſts and deſarts, and always deſti · 
tute of a cook, conſequently their uſual ſood was but 
ſuch coarſe country fare as thou now offereſt me. Ne- 
ver chen make thy {elf uneaſy about what pleaſes me, 
friend Sancho, nor pretend to make a new. world, nor 
to unhinge the very conſtitution and antient cuſtoms 
of knight errantry. I beg your worſhip's pardon, 


chance to have miſs'd in ſome main point of your laws 
of kni ghthood ; but from this time forward I'li be ſure 
to ſtock my wallet with all forts of dry fruits for you, 


Vs N becauſe your worſhip's a knight; as for myſelt, who am 
lt Nione, 111 provide good poultry and other ſubſtantial 
© Wrictuais, I don't ſay, Sancho, reply':i Don Quixote, 
10 that a knight errant is oblig'd to feed altogether upon 


fruit ; I only mean, that this was their common food, 


p and down the fields, of all which they had a per- 


miſtaken, or that kind of know ledge will Rand us in 
Vor. 5 E 


without eating: and when they do, they fall upoa 
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done, thou hadſt been better inform'd as to that point; 


Though it is not to be imagind they could live with- | 
out ſupplying the exigencies of human nature, as be- 
ing after all no more than mortal men, yet *tis like . 
wiſe to be ſuppos'd, that as they ſpent the greateſt part 


cry'd Sancho; for as I was never bred a ſcholar, I may 


0; then with ſome roots and herbs, which they found 


{et knowledge, as I myſelf have Tis a good thing 
to now thoſe. herbs, cry'd Sancho; for 1 am much 
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good Read ere long In the mean time, continued he, J 
here's what good heaven has ſent us: with that he 
pull'd ont the proviſion he had, and they fell to hear: 5 
tily together, But their impatience to find out a place u 
where they might be harbour'd that night, made then Wl 7 
ſhorten their ſorry meal, and mount again, for fear of 
being benighted: ſo away they put on in ſearch ofa Will © 
lodging. But the ſun and their hopes fail'd them at b 
once, as they came to a place where ſome goatherds b 
had ſet up ſome ſmall huts; and therefore they con- t! 
cluded to take up their lodging there that night. Thin 
was as great a mortification to Sancho, who was al. ſ: 
together for a good town, as it was a pleaſure to his Wl {: 
maſter, who was for fleeping in the open field, as be. t! 
lieving, that as often as he did it, he confirm'd his title b. 
to knighthood by a new att of poſſeſſion, m 
FEC 
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Mat paſs'd between Don Quixote and the goat-herdi Ml to 
„„ | dr 


HE knight was very courteoufly received by the ct 
goat herds; and as for Sancho, after he had {MM i: 

up Roſinante and his aſs as well as he could, he pre. v. 
ſently repaired to the attractive ſmelt of ſome pieces g 
kid's fleſh-which ſtood boiling in a kettle over the fe I 
The hungry ſquire would immediately have try?d whe ſo. 
ther they were fit to be removed-out of the kettle into 
the ſtomach, but was not put to that trouble; for the 
goat herds took em off the fire, and ſpread ſont 
ſheep's ſkins on the ground, and ſoon got their ruri 
feaſt ready; and chearfully invited his maſter and hin 
to partake of what they had. Next, with ſome coat 
compliment, aſter the country way, they deſired Dd 
Quixote to ſit down on a trough with the bottom uf 
wards; and then ſix of 'em, Who were all that h 


e 
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jonged to that fold, ſquatted them down' round the 


ſkins, while Sancho ſtood to wait upon his maſter, and : 


gave him drink in a horn cup, which the goat- herds 
us d. But he ſeeing his man ſtand behind, ſaid to him, 
That thou may'ſt under tand, Sancho, the benefits of 
knight errantry, and how the meaneſt retainers to it 
have a fair proſpect of being eſteemed and honoured 
by the world, 'tis my pleaſure that thou ſit thee down 
by me, in the company of theſe good people; and that 
there be no difference now obſerv'd between thee and 

me, thy natural lord and maſter; that thou eat in the 
ſame diſh, and drink in the ſame cup: for it may be 
ſaid of knight errantry, as of love, that it makes all 
things equal. I thank your worſhip, cryed Sancho; 
but yet I muſt needs own, had I but a good deal of 
meat before me, I'd eat it as well, or rather better, 
ſtanding, and by myſelf, than if I fat by an emperor; 
and, to deal plainly and truly with you, I had rather 
munch a cruſt of brown bread and an onion in a cor- 
ner, without any more a-do or ceremony, than feed 
upon turkey at another man's table, where one is fain 
to ſit mining and chewing his meat an hour together, 
drink little, be always wiping your fingers and youe 
chops, and never dare to cough nor ſneeze, though he 
has neyer ſo much a mind to it, nor do a many things 
which a body may do freely by one's ſelf: Therefore, 


good Sir, change thoſe tokens of your kindneſs which 


[ have a right to by being your worſhip's ſquire, into 
ſomething that may do me more good, As for theſe 
ſame honours, I heartily thank you as much as if I 
had accepted 'em, but yet I give up my right to em 
fron this time to the world's end. Talk no more, re- 
ply'd Don Quixote, but fit thee down, for the humble 
{hall be exalted ; and ſo pulling him by the arms, he 
forc'd him to fit by him. 
All this while the goat- herds, who did not under- 
tand this jargon of knights errant, chivalry and ſquires, 
fed heartily, and ſaid nothing, but ſtared upon their 
E 2 
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gueſts ; who very fairly ſwallow'd whole luncheons ag 
big as their fiſts with a mighty appetite. The firk 
courſe being over, they brought in the ſecond conſiſt. 
ing of dry'd acorns, and half a cheeſe as hard as a 
brick: nor was the horn idle all the while, but went 
merrily round up and down ſo many times, ſometimes 
full, and ſometimes empty, like the two buckets of a 
well, that they made ſhift at laſt to drink off one of the 
two ſkins of wine which they had there. And now Don 
Quixote having ſatisfied his appetite, he took a hand- 
ful of acorns, and looking earneſtly upon 'em; O hay. 
Py age, cry'd he, which our firſt parents call'd the 
age of gold! not becauſe gold, ſo much ador'd in this 
iron age, was then eaſily purchaſed, but becauſe thoſe 
two fatal words, mine and thine were diſtinctions un- 
known to the people of thoſe fortunate times; for all 
things were in common in that holy age: men, for 
their ſuſtenance, needed only to lift their hands and 
take it from the ſturdy oak, whoſe ſpreading arms li- 
berally invited them to gather the wholeſome ſavou- 
ry fruit; while the clear ſprings, and ſilver rivulets, 
with luxuriant plenty, offer'd them their pure refreſh: 
ing water. In hollow trees, and inthe clefts of rocks, 
the labouring and induſtrious bees erected their little 


commonwealths, that men might reap with pleaſure 4 
and with eaſe the ſweet and fertile harveſt of their ü 1 
toils. The tough ind ſtrenuous cork trees did of. them- 0 


ſelves, and without other art than their native libera- 
lity, diſmiſs and impart their broad light bark, which * 
ſerv'd to cover thoſe lowly huts, propp'd up with M * 
rough hewn ſtakes, that were firſt built as a ſhelter as 
gainſt the inclemencies of the air: all then was union, 
all peacz, all love and friendſhip in the world: as yet 
no rude plough ſhare preſum'd with violence to pry 
into the pious bowels of our mother earth, for ſhe 
without compulſion kindly yielded from every part of 
Ber fruitful and ipacious boſum, whatever might at 
"CQce  latisfy, luſlain and indulge her frugal children, 
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Them was the time when innocent beautiful young 
ſhepherdeſſes went tripping o'er the hills and vales: 
their lovely hair ſometimes plaited, ſometimes looſe 
and flowing, clad in no other veſtment but what was 
neceflary to cover decently what modeſty would always 
have concealed : the Tyrian die, and the rich gloily - 
hue of fi;k martyr'd and diffembled into every colour, 
which are now eſteem'd ſo fine and magnificent, were 
unknown to the innocent plainneſs of that age; yet 
bedeck'd with more becoming leaves and flowers, they 
may be ſaid to outſhine the proudeſt of the vain dreſ- 
ſing ladies of our age, array'd in the moſt magnificent 
garbs and all the moſt ſumptuous adornings which 
iqleneſs and luxury have taught ſucceediag pride: lo- 
vers then expreſs'd the paſſion of their ſouls in the un- 
affected language of the heart, with the native plain- 
nels and ſincerity in which they were conceived and di- 
veited of all that artificial contexture, which enervates 
what it labours to enforce ; impoſture, deceit and ma- 
lice had not yet crept in, and impos'd themſelves un» 
brib'd upon mankind in the diſguiſe of truth and ſim- 
plicity: juſtice, unbias'd either by favour or intereſt, 
which now ſo fatally.pervert-it, was equally and impar- 
tially diſpenſed; nor was the judge's ſancy law, for 
then there were neither judges, nor cauſes to be judg - 
ed; the modeſt maid might walk wherever ſhe pleaſ- 
ed low free from the attacks of lewd laſcivious im- 
portuners. But in this degenerate age, fraud and a 
legion of ills infecting the world; no virtue can be ſafe, 
no honour be ſecure ;. while wanton deſires, diffus'd 
into the hearts of men, corrupt the ſtricteſt watches, 
aud the cloſeſt retreats; which, though as intricate 
and unknown as the labyrinth of Crete, are no ſecu- 
rity for chaſtity, Thus that primitive innocence be- 
ing vaniſh'd, the oppreſſion daily prevaling, there was 
a neceſſity to oppoſe the torrent of violence: for 
which reaton the order of knighthood errant was 
iullituted, to detend the honour of virgins, protect Wis 
E 3 | 
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dows, relieve orphans, and aſſiſt all the diſtreſs'd in 


general, Now I myſelf am one of this. order, honeſi 


friends; and though all people are obliged. by the law 


of nature to be kind to perſons of my order; yet ſince 
you, without knowing any thing of this obligation, 
have ſo generouſly entertained me, I ought to pay you 
my utmoſt acknowledgment; and, accordingly, return 


you my moſt hearty thanks for the ſame, | 
All this long oration, which might very well have 


been ſpar'd, was owing to the acorns that recall'd the 


golden age to our kn'ght's remembrance, and made 


him hold thus forth to the goatheards, who. devoutly 


liſten'd, but edify'd little, the diſcourſe not being ſuit- 


ed to their capacities, Sancho, as well as they, waz 
ſilent all the while, eating acorns, and frequently vi- 


ſiting the ſecond ſkin of wine, which for coolneſs - ſake 


was hung upon a neighbouring cork- tree. As for Don 
Quixote, he was longer, and more intent upon his 
ſpeech than upon his ſupper. When he had done, one 
of the goatherds addrefling himſelf to him, Sir knight, 
ſaid he, that yon may be ſure you are heartily welcome, 
we'll get one of our fellows to give you a ſong; hes 
juſt a coming: a good notable young lad he is, I'll fag 
that for him, and up to the ears in love, He's a ſcho- 
lard, and can read and write; and plays fo rarely up- 
on the“ Rebeck, that 'tis a charm but to hear him, 
No ſooner were the words out of the goatherd's mouth, 
but they heard the ſound of the inſtrument he ſpoke 
of, and preſently appear'd a good comely young man 
of about two and twenty years of age. The goatherds 


_ alk'd him if he had ſupp'd ? and he having told them 
be had, then dear Antonio, ſays the firſt ſpeaker, pr'y- 


thee ſing us a ſong, to let this gentleman, our gueſt, 
ſee that we have thoſe among us who know famewhat 
of muſic, for all we live amidſt woods and mountains. 
We have told him of thee already; therefore pr'ythee 
make our words good, and ſing us the ditty thy uncle 


* A fiddle, with only three ſtrings, uſed by ſhepherds, 
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the prebendary made ot thy love, that was ſo liked in 
our town, With all my heart, reply'd Antonio; and 
ſo without any further intreaty, ſitting down on the 
ſtump of an oak, he tun'd his fiddle, and hood hand- 

ſomely ſung che following ſong. 


Auro x19's arporoys comp aint, 


H O' love ne” er prattles at your eyes, 8 
(The eyes thoſe ſilent tongues of love) 
Let ſure, Olalia, you're my prize: . 
Por truth, with zeal, ev'n heav'n can move, 
I think, my love, you only try, | 
Ev'n "while I fear you've ſeal'd my doom: 
80, though involy'd in doubts Ilie, 
Hope ſometimes. glimmers thro” the gloom, 
A flame ſo fierce, ſo bright, fo pure, 
No ſcorn can quench, or art improve: 
Thus like a martyr I endure; 
For there's a heaven to crown my lore. 
In dreſs and dancing I haye ſtrove 
| My proudeſt rivals to outvy. 
In ſerenades I've breath'd, my love, 
When all things ſlept but love ad 1. J. 
1 need not add, I ſpeak your praiſe 
Till ev'ry nymph's diſdain I move: 
Tho' thus a thouſand foes I raiſe, 
| is ſweet to praiſe the fair J love, | 
Tereſa once your charms debas'd, EL 
But l her rudeneſs ſoon reprov'd: _ 
In vain her friend my anger fac'd; 
For then I fought for her I lov'd, 
Dear cruel fair, why then fo coy ? 1 
How can you ſo much love withſtand? : 
6. Alas! I crave no lawlets joy, 
ee But with my heart would give my hand. 
le Soft, eaſy, ſtrong is Hymen' s tie: | 
Oh! then no more the bliſs refole, 
E 4 
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Oh! wed me, or I ſwear to die, 
--Of nager wretched and recluſe. 


Here Antonio ended his tagt Don Quixote intreat 
ed him to ſing another, but Sancho Panga, who had 
more mind to fleep than to hear the fineſt ſinging in 
the world, told his maſter, there is enough. Good Sir, 
quoth he, your worſhip had better go and lie down 
where you are to take your reſt this night ; beſides, 
theſe good people are tir'd with their day's labour, and 
rather want to go to ſleep, than to fit up all night to 
hear ballads, I underſtand thee, Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote; and indeed I thought thy frequent viſiting 
the bottle would make thee fonder of ſleep than of mu- 
fc. Make us thankful, cry'd Sancho, we all lik'd the 
wine well enough, I do not deny it, reply'd Don 
Quixote; but go thou and lay thee down where thou 
pleaſeſt; as for me, it better becomes a man of my pro- 
ſeſſion to wake than to ſeep: yet ſtay and dreſs my 


ear before thou goeſt, for it pains me extremely. There · 


upon one of the goatherds beholding the wound, as 
Sancho offer'd to dreſs it, deſir'd the knight not ta 
trouble himſelf, for he had a remedy that would 
quickly cnre him; and then fetching 'a few rolemary 
Jeaves, which grew in great plenty thereabout, he 
bruis'd them, and mix'd a little falt among 'em, and 
having apply'd the medicine to the ear, he bound it 
up, aſſuring him he needed no other remedy ; ; Which 
in a little time 1p prov's very true. | 
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The fin hich a young e told to thoſe that were | 


_ Don Quixote. 


Young fellow, ok us'd to bring 'em proviſions" 


from the next village, happen'd to come while 
this was doing, and addreſſing himſelf to the goat- 


herds, hark ye, friends, ſaid he, d'ye hear the news? 
What news, cry'd one of the company? That fine 
ſuepherd and ſcholar Chryſoſtome dy'd this morning, j 
anſwer'd the other; and they ſay 'twas for love of 

that deviliſh- awed laſs Marcella, rich William's 


daughter, that goes up and down the country in the 


habit of a ſhepherdeſs. For Marcella, cry'd one of the 


goatherds? 1 ſay for her, reply'd the fellow, and 


what's more, 'tis reported, he has order'd by his will, 
they ſhould bury him in the fields like any heathen 
Moor, juſt at the foot of the rock, hard by the cork- 
tree fountain, where they ſay he had the firſt light of 
her. Nay, he has like wiſe ordered many other range | 
things to be done, which the heads of the pariſh won't 


allow of, for they ſeem to be after the way of the Pa - 
gans. But Ambroſe the other ſcholar, who likewiſe 


aparell'd himſelf like a ſhepherd, is reſolv'd to have 
his friend Chryſoſtome's will fulfilled in every thing, 


juſt 2s he has order'd it, All the village is in an up - 


roar. But after all, 'tis thought Ambroſe and his 


fr = will carry the day; and to-morrow morning 


he is to be buried in great ſtate where I told you: 1 
fancy *twill be worth ſeeing 5 howſoever, be it what 


It will, Il even go and ſee it, even tho' ! could not 
get back again to-morrow, We'll all go, ery'd the 


goatheards, and caſt lots who ſhall tarry to look after 


the coats, Well ſaid, Peter, ery'd one of che goat» 
; 5 | | E 3 : N , 
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berds; but as for caſting of lots, I'll ſave you that la- 
bour, for Pl ſtay myſelf, not ſo much out of kindneſs 
to you neither, or want of curioſity, as becauſe of the 
thorn in my toe, that will not let me go. Thank 
i you, however, quoth Peter. Don Quixote, who heard 
li all this, intreated Peter to tell him who the dece: 1 
was, and alſo to give bim a ſhort account of the ſhep- 

© herdeſs, 

Peter made anſwer, that all he knew of the matter 
was, that the deceaſed was a wealthy gentleman, who 
lived not far off, that he had been ſeveral years at the 
univerſity of Salamanca, and then came home mighti- 
ly improved in his learning. But above all, quoth he, 
*twas ſaid of him, that he had great knowledge 1 in the 
ſtars, and whatſoever the ſun and moon do in the ſkies; 
for he would tell us to a tittle the clip of the ſun and 
moon, We call it an eclipſe, cried Don Quixote, and 
not a clip, when either of thoſe two great luminaries 

are darken' d. He would alſo, (continued Peter, who 
did not ſtand upon ſuch nice diſtinctions) foretel when 
the year would be plentiful or %. You would fay 
fteril, cried Don Quixote, Steril or Eſtil, reply'd the 
fellow, that's all one to me: but this I ſay, that his 
parents and friends, being rul'd by him, grew woundy 
rich in a ſhort time; for he would tell em, This year 
ſow barley, and no wheat: in this you may ſow peaſe, 
and no barley : next year will be a good year for oil: 
the three after that, you ſhan't gather a drop; and 
whatſoever he ſaid would certainly come to paſs. That 
fcience, ſaid Don Quixote, is called aſtrology, I don't 
know what you call it, anſwer'd Peter, but 1 know he 
| knew all this, and a deal more. But in ſhort, within 
ſome few months after he had left the verſity, on a 
certain morning we ſaw him come dreſſed for all the 
world like a ſhepherd, and driving his flock, having 
laid down the long gown, which he uſed to wear as a 
ſcholar, At the ſame time one Ambroſe, a great 


friend of his, who had been his fellow ſcholar allo, 
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took upon him to go like a ſhepherd, and keep him 
company, which we all did not a little marvel at, I 


had almoſt forgot to tell you how he that's dead was 


a mighty man tor making of verſes, inſamuch that he 


commonly made the carols which we, ſang on Chriſt- 


mas Eve; and the plays which the young lads in our 
neighbourhood enacted on Corpus Chriſti day, and 


every one would ſay, that no body.could mend 'em. 
Somewhat before that time Chryſoſtome's father died, 
and left him a deal of wealth, both in land, money, 


cattle, and other goods, whereof the young man re- 


main'd diſſalute maſter; and in troth he deſerved it 
all, for he was as good-natured a ſoul-as &er trode on 
oe of leather; mighty good to the poor, a main 


friend to all honeſt people, and had a face like a bleſT- 


ing. At laſt it came to be known, that the reaſon of 
his altering his garb in that faſhion, was only that he 


might go up aud down after that ſhepherdefs Marcel- 


la, whom our comrades told you of before, for he was 
fallen mightily in love with her. And now I'll tell 
you ſuch a thing you never heard the like in your born 
days, and maya t chance to hear of ſuch another while 


you breathe, tho' you were to live as long as Sarnah, 


Say Sarah, cried Don Quixote, who hated to hear him 
bluader thus. The Sarna, or the itch, (for that's all 


one with us, quath Peter) lives long enough too; but 


if you go on. thus, and make me break of my tale at 
every word, we an't like to have done this twelve 
month. Pardon me, friend, reply'd Don Quixote; . 


only ſpoke to make thee underſtand that there's a dif. 


ference between Sarna and Sarah: however, thou ſay'ſt 
well; for the Sarna (that is, the itch) lives longer than 
Sarah; therefore pray make an end of HA ſtory, .. 


for I will not interrupt thee any mare, Well then, 


quoth Peter, you muſt know, good maſter of mine, 
that there liv'd near us one William, a yeoman, who 
vas richer yet than Chry ſoſtome's father; now be had 
u child in the verſal world but a daughter; her ma... 
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ther dy'd in child bed of her (reſt her ſoul) and was 
as good a women as ever went upon two legs: me- 
thinks I ſee her yet ſtanding afore me, with that bleſſ:d 
fac2 of hers, the ſan on one fide, and the moon on the 
t'other. She was a main houſe-wife, and did a deal 
of good among the- poor; for which I dare ſay the is 
at this minute in paradiſe, Alas! her death broke 
old William's heart, he ſoon went after her, poor man, 
and left all to his little daughter, that Marcella by 
name, giving charge of her to her uncle, the parſon 
of our pariſh Well, the girl grew ſuch a fine child, 
and ſo like her mother, that it us'd to put us in wind 
of her every foot: however, ? twas thought ſhe'd make 
a finer woman yet; and ſo it happen'd indeed; for, 
by that time ſhe was fourteen, or fifteen years of age, 
no man ſet his eyes on her, that did not bleſs heaven 
for having made her ſo handſome; ſo that moſt men 
fell in love with her, and were ready to run mad for 
her. All this while her uncle kept her up very cloſe: 
yet the report of her great beauty and wealth ſpread 
far and near, inſomuch, that ſhe had 1 don't know 
ow many ſweet-hearts, almoſt all the young men in 
our town aſk . d her of her uncle; nay, from I don't know 
how many leagues about us, there flock'd whole droves 
of ſuitors, and the very beſt in the country too, who 
all begg'd and ſu'd, and teaz'd her uncle to let them 
have her, But though he'd have been glad to have 
got fairly rid of her, as ſoon as ſhe was fit for a huſband, 


yet would not he adviſe or marry her againſt her 


will; for he's a good man, I'll ſay that for him, and 


a true Chriſtian every inch of him, and ſcorns to keep 


her from marrying to make a benefit of her eſtate; 
and, to bis praiſe be it ſpoken, he has been mainly 
commended for't more than once, when the people of 
our pariin meet together. For I muſt tell you, Sir 
Errant, that here in the country and in our little 


towns, there's not the leaſt thing can be ſaid or done, 


but people will talk and find fault: but let buſy bodies 
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prate as they pleaſe, the parſon muſt haue been a good | 
body indeed, who could bring his whole pariſh to give 
him a good word, eſpecially in the country, Thou'rt 
in the right, cried Don Quixote, and: therefore go on, 
honeſt Peter, for the ſtory is pleaſant, and thou'telF& 
it with a grace, May I never want God's grace, quoth 
peter, for that's moſt to the purpoſe. But for our par- 
ſon, as I told you before, he was not for keeping his 
niece from marrying, and therefore he took care to 
let ber know of all thoſe that would have taken her 
to wife, both what they were, and what they had, 
and he was at her, to have her pitch upon one of 'em 
for a huſband ; yet would ſhe never anſwer otherwiſe, 
but that the had no mind to wed as yet, as finding 
berſelt roo young for the burden of wedlock, With 
theſe and ſuch like come-offs, ſhe got her uncle to let 
her alone, and wait till ſhe thought fit to chooſe for 
herſelf: for he was wont to ſay, that parents are not 
to beſtow their children, where they bear no liking; 
and in that he ſpoke like an honeſt man. And thus 
it zappened, that when we lealt dreamed of it, that 
coy laſs, finding herſelf at liberty, would needs turn 
ſhepherdels, and neither her uncle, nor all thoſe of the 
village who advis'd her againſt it, could work any 
thing upon her, but away. the went to the fields to 


| keep her own ſheep with the other young laſſes of the 


town, But then 'twas ten times worſe ; tor no ſooner 
was ſhe ſeen abroad, when I can't tell how many 
ſprucegallants, both gentleman andrich farmers, chang. 
ed their garb for love ot her, and followed her up 
and down in ihepherd's guiſe, One of em, as I have _ 
told you, was this fame Chryſoltome, who now lies dead, 
of whom ?tis ſaid, he not only lov'd, but worſhipped 
her. Howloever, I would not have you think or ſur- 
miſe, becauſe Marcella took that courſe of life, and was 
as it were under no manner of keeping, that ſhe gave 
the leaſt token of naughtineſs, or light behaviour; 
for the ever was, and is ſtill ſo coy, and ſo watchtul to 
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keep her honour pure and ſree from evil tongues, that: 
among ſo many wooers who ſuitor her, there's not 
one can make his brags of having the leaſt hope of 
ever ſpeeding with her. For though ſhe does not 
ſhun the company of ſhepherds, put uſes em courte. 
ouſly, ſo far as they behave themſelves handſomely - 
yet whenſoever any one of them does but offer to break 
his mind to her, be it never ſo well meant, and only 
in order to marry, ſhe caſts him away from her; as 
with a fling, and will never have ay mare to ſay to 
him, 

And thus this fair PHO does more harm in this 
country, than the plague would do; for her courte- 
ouſneſs and fair looks draw on every body to love her; 
but then her dogged ſtubborn coyneſs breaks their 
hearts, and makes 'em ready to hang themſelves ; aud 
all they can do, poor wretches, is to make a heavy 
complaint, and call her cruel, unkind, ungrateful, and 
a world of ſuch names, whereby they plainly ſhew 
what a ſad condition they are in: were you but to ſtay 
here ſome time, you'd hear theſe hills and vallies ring 
again with the doleful moans of thoſe ſhe has denied, 
who yet can't for the blood of. 1em give over ſneaking 
after her. We have a place not far off, where there 
are ſome two dozen of beech trees, and on dem all you 
may find I don't know how many Marcella's cut in 
the ſmooth bark. On ſome of 'em there's a crowa 
carv'd over the name, as much as to ſay that Marcel- 
la bears away the crown, and deſerves the garland of 
beauty, Here ſighs one ſhepherd, there another 
- whines; here is one ſinging doleful ditties, there ano- 
ther is wringing his hands and making woful com- 
plaints. You ſhall have one lay him down at night at the 
foot of a rock, or ſome oak, and there lie weeping and 
wailing without a wink of flzep, and talking to him- | 
ſelf till the ſun finds him the next morning; you (hall | 
have another lie ſtretched upon the hot ſandy ground, 
breathing his ſad lamentations to heaven, without | 
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heeding the ſultry heat of the ſummer ſan, And all 


this while the hard-hearted Marcella ne'er minds any 


one of 'em, and does not ſeem to be the leaſt concerned 
ior dem. We are all mightily at a loſs to know what 


will be the end of all this pride and coyneſs, who ſhall 


be the happy man that ſhall at laſt tame her, and 


being her to his lure. Now becauſe there's nothing 25 


more certain than all this, I am the more apt to give 


credit to what our comrade has told us, as to the oc: 


caſion of Chryſoitome's death; and therefore I would 
needs have you go and ſee him laid in's grave to mor- 
row; which I believe will be worth your while, for he 
had many friends, and 'tis not half a league to the 
place where twas his will to be bury'd. I intend to 
be there, anſwered Don Quixote, and in the mean 
time I returg thee many thanks for the extraordinary 
ſatisfaction this Rory has afforded me. Alas! Sir 
knight, replied the goat herd, I have not told you half 


the miſchief this proud creature hath done here, but 
to morrow may-hap we ſhall meet ſome ſhepherd hy 
the way that will be able to tell you more. Mean 


w hile it won't be amits for you to take your reſt in 


one of the huts; for the open air is not good for your 
wound, tho' what I ve put to it is ſo ſpecial a medicine 


that there's not much need to fear but *rwill do well 
enough. Sancho, who was quite out of patience with 
the goat herd's long Rory, and wiſh'd him at the de- 
vil for his pains, at laſt prevailed with him to lie down 


in Peter's hut, where Don Quixote, in imitation of Mar- 


cella's lovers, devoted the remainder of the night to 
amorous expoſtulations with his dear Dulcinea, As 
for Sancho, he laid himſelf down between Roſiante 


and his aſs, and flept it out, not like a diſconſolate 


lover, but like a man that had been ſoundly Kick'd 


and bruiſed in the wenn. 
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A continuation of the for of Marcella. 


CAR CE had day began to appear from the bal- 
conies of the eaſt, when five of the goat herds got 


up, and having wak'd Don Quixote, aſk'd him if he 


held his reſolution of going to the funeral, whither 


they were ready to bear him company. Thereupon 
the knight, who deſired nothing more, preſently aroſe, 
and ordered Sancho to get Rolinante and the 23 ready 
immediately; which he did with all expedition, and 


then they iet forwards. They had not yet gone a 


quarter-of a league before they ſaw advancing towards 
them, out of a croſs path, ſix ihepherds clad in Lv. > 
ſkins, their heads crowned with garlands of- cypreſs 
and bitter roſe-bay-tree, with long holly ſaves in their 
hands. Twogentlemen on horſeback, attended by three 
young lads on ſoot, came immediately after em: as 
they drew near, they ſaluted one another civilly, and 
after the uſual queſtion, which way d'ye travel? they 

found they were all going the ſame way to ſee the fu- 
neral, and ſo they all joined company. I tancy, Seni- 
or Vivaldo, ſaid one of the gentlemen, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the other, we ſhall not think our time miſpeat 
in going to ee this famous funeral]; for it mult of ne- 
ceſſity ve very extraordinary, according to the account 


which theſe men have given us of the dead ſhepherd | 


and his murdering miſtreſs. I am ſo far of your opi- 
nion, anſwered Vivaldo, that I would not only ſtay 
one day, but a whole week, rather than mils the fight, 
This gave Don Quixote occaſion to aik them what 
they had heard concerning Chryſoltome and Marcel- 
la? One ol the gentlemen made anſwer, That having 
met that morning with thoſe ſhepherds, they could 
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not forbear inquiring of them, why they wore ſuch a 
mournful dreſs? whereupon one of the em acquainted 
'em with the ſad occaſion, by relating the ſtory of a 
certain ſhepherdeſs, nam'd Marcella, no leſs lovely than 
cruel, whoſe coyneſs and diſdain has made a world of 
unfortunate lovers, and caus'd the death of that Chry- 
ſoſtome, to whoſe funeral they were going. In ſhort, 
he repeated to Don Quixote all that Peter had told 
him the night before. After this, Vivaldo aſked the 
knight why he travelled fo compleatly arm'd in ſo 
peaceable a country? My profeſſion, anſwered the 
champion, does not permit me to ride otherwiſe, Lux- 
urious feaſts, ſumptuous dreſſes, and downy eaſe were 
invented for effeminate courtiers ; but labour, vigi- 
lance and arms are the portion of thoſe whom the 
world calls knights errant, of which number I have 
the honour to be one, though the moſt unworthy, 
and the meaneſt of the fraternity, He ne-ded to ſay 
no more to ſatisfy em his brains were out of order; 
however, that they might the better underſtand the 
nature of his folly, Vivaldo aſk'd him, what he meant 
by a knight errant? Have you not read then, cry'd 
Don Quixote, the annals and hiſtory of Britain, where 
are recorded the famous deeds of king Arthur, who, 
according to an ancient tradition in that kingdom, 
never dy*d, but was turned into a crow by inchant- 
ent, and ſhall one day reſume his former thape, and 
recover his kingdom again, For which reafon ſince 
that time, the people of Great Britain dare not offer 
to kill acrow, In this good king's time, the moſt noble 
order of the knights of the round table was firſt inſti- 
tuted, and then alſo the amours between Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake and queen Guinever were really tranſact - 
ed, as that hiſtory relates; they being managed and 
carried on by the mediation of that honourable matron 
the lady Quiataniona; Which produced that ex- 


ey hiſtory in verſe ſo ſung. and celebrated here in. 
Pain, | 5 | 
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There never was on earth a knight 
So waited on by ladies fair, 
As once was he Sir Lancelot hight, 
| When firſt he left his country dear: 


ö And the reſt, which vs delightful an account 
both of his loves and feats of arms, From that time 
the order of knight ert antry began by degrees to di- 
late and extend itſelf into moſt parts of the world. 
Then did the great Amadis de Gaul ſignalize him. 
ſelf by heroic exploits, and ſo did his offspring to the 
fich generation. The valorous Felixmart of Hyrca- 
nia then got immortal fame, and that undaunted 
3 Tirante the White, who never can be applaud- 
ed to his worth. Nay, had we but lived a little ſoon · 


er, we might have been bleſſed with the converſation 


of that invincible knight of our modern times, the va- 
lorous Don Belianis of Greece. And this, gentleman, 
is that order of chivalry, which, as much a ſinner as 
1 am, I profeſs, with a due obſervance of the laws. 
which thoſe brave knights obſerved before me; and 
for that reaſon I chuſe to wander through theſe ſoli- 
tary deſarts, ſeeking adventures, fully reſolved to ex- 
| Pole my perſon to the moſt formidable dangers which 
fortune can obtrude on me, that by the ſtrength 
of my arm I may relieve the weak aud the diſtreſſ- 
ed. 

After all this ſtuff, you may be an the travellers 
were ſufficiently convinced of Don Quixote s frenzy. 
Nor were they leſs ſurprized than were all thoſe who 
had hitherto diſcovered ſo unaccountable a diſtracti · 
on in one who ſ emed a rational creature. However, 
Vivaldo, who was of a gay diſpoſition, had no ſooner 
made the diſcovery, but he reſolved to make the belt 
advantage of it, that the ets of the way mouls. 
allow bim, 

Therefore, to give bia fur ther 670508 to divert 
zem with his Whimſies, Methinks, Sir knight errant, 
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{aid he to him, you be taken up one of the ſtricteſt 
and moſt mortifying profeſſions in the world. I don't 


think but that a Carthuſian fryar has a better time on't 
than you have, Perhaps, ayſwer'd Don Quixote, the 


profeſſion of a Carthuſian may be as auſtere, but Lam 
within two fingers breadth of doubting, whether it 


may be as beneficial to the world as ours, For, if we 
mult ſpeak the truth, the ſoldier, who puts his captain's 
command in execution, may be ſaid. to do as much 
at leaſt as the captain who commanded him, The ap- 


plication is eaſy: for, while thoſe religious men have 


nothing to do, but with all quietneſs and ſecurity to 


ſay their prayers for the proſperity of the world, we 
knights, like ſoldiers, execute what they do but pray 


ior, and procure thoſe benefits to mankind, by the 


ſtrength of our arms, and at the hazard of our lives, 


for which they only interceed, Nor do we do this 


ſueltered from the injuries of the air, but under no o- 


ther roof than that of the wide heavens, expoſed to 
ſummer's ſcorching heat, and winter's pinching cold. 
So that we may juſtly ſtyle ourielves the miniſters of 
heaven, and the inſtruments of its juſtice upon earth; 
and as the buſineſs of war is not to be compaſſed with- 
out vaſt-toil and labour, fo the religious ſoldier. muſt 
undoubtedly be preterred before the religions monk, 
who living ſtill quiet and at eaſe, has nothing to do 
but to pray for the afflicted and diſtreſſed. However, 
gentlemen; do not imagine I would inſinuate as if the 


profeſſion of a knight errant was a ſtate of perfecti on 


equal to that of a holy recluſe; I would only infer 


_ from what Pve ſaid, and what I myſelf endure, that 


ours without qu-ſtion is more laborious, more ſubje& 
to the diſcipline of heavy blows, to mzceration, to the 
penance ot hunger and thirſt, and in a word, to rags, 
to want and miſery, For if you find that ſome knights 


errant have at laſt by their valour been raiſed to thrones | 
and empires, you may be ſure it has been (ill at the 


expeace of much ſweat and blood. And had even 
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thoſe happier knights been deprived of thoſe afliling 
ſages and enchanters, who help'd 'em in all emergen- 
cies, they would have been ſtrangely diſappointed of 
their mighty expectations. I am of the ſame opinion, 


replied Vivaldo, But one thing among many others, 
which I can by no means approve in your profeſſion, 


is, that when you are juſt going to engage in ſome 
very hazardous adventure, where your lives are evi- 
dently to be much endangered, you never once remem- 


ber to commend yourſelves to God, as every good 


Chriſtian ought to do on ſuch occaſions, but only re 


commend yourſelves to your miſtreſſes, and that with 


as great zeal and devotion as if you worſhipped no 0+ 


ther deity; a thing, which in my opinion, ſtrongly | 


reliſhes of Paganiſm. Sir, reply d Don Quixote, there's 


no altering that method; for ſhou'd a knight-errant 


do otherwiſe, he wou'd too much deviate from the 


ancient and eſtabliſh'd cuſtoms of knight · errantry, 
which inviolably oblige him juſt in the moment when 


he is ruſhing on, and giving birth to ſome dubious 
atchievement, to have his miſtreſs ſtill before his eyes, 


ſtill preſent to his mind, by a ſtrong and lively imagi- 


nation, and with ſoft, amorous and energetic looks 
imploring her favour and protection in that perilous 
circumſtance Nay, if nobody can overhear him, hes 
oblig'd to whiſper, or ſpeak between his teeth, ſome 
ſhort ejaculations, to recommend himſelf with all the 
fervency imaginable to the lady of his wiſhes, and of 
this we have innumerable examples in hiſtory, Nor 
are you for all this to imagine that knights-errant o- 
mit recommending themſelves to heaven, for they 


have leiſure enough to do it even in the midſt ot the 


combat . | | 
Sir, reply'd Vivaldo, you muſt give me leave to-tell 
you, Tam not yet throughly ſatisfy'd in this point: for 


have often obſerv'd in my reading, that two knights- 


errant, having firſt talk'd a little together, have fallen 
put preſently, and been fo kighty provok'd, that has 
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ving turn'd their horſes heads to gain room for the 
career, they have wheel'd about, and then with all 
ſpeed run full tilt at one another, haſtily recommend- 
ing themſelves to their miſtreſſes in the midſt of their 
career; and the next thing has commonly been, that 


one of them has been thrown to the ground over the 


crupper of his horſe, fairly run thro' and thro' with 
his enemy's lance; and the other forc'd to catch hold 


of his horſe's main to keep himſelt from falling. No- 


I can't apprehend how the knight that was ſlain had 


any time to recommend himſelf to heaven, when his 


buſineſs was done fo ſuddenly. Methinks thoſe haſ- 
ty invocations, which in his career were directed to 


his miſtreſs, ſhou'd have been directed to heaven, as 
every good Chriſtizn wou'd have done. Beſides, I fan · 
cy every knight-errant has not a miſtreſs to invoke, 
nor is every one of 'em in love. Your conjecture is 


wrong, reply'd Don Quixote; a knight-errant cannot 
be without a miſtreſs; *tis not more eſſential for the 
ſkies to have ſtars, than ' tis to us to be in love. Inſo- 
much, that I dare athrm, that no hiſtory ever made 
mention of any Knight errant, that was not a lover; 
for were any knight free from the impulſes of that 
generpus paſſion, he wou'd not be allow'd to be a 
lawful knight; but a miſborn intruder, and one who 


was not admitted within the pale of knight hood at 


the door, but leap'd the fence, and Role in like a rob - 


ber and a thief Yet, Sir, reply'd the other, I'm much 
miſtaken, or I have read that Don Galaor, the brother 


of Amadis, never had any certain miſtreſs to recom - 
mend himſelf to, and yet tor all that, he was not the 


leſs eſteem'd. One ſwallow never makes a ſummer, 
anſwer' d Don Quixote. Beſides, I know, that knight 


was privately very much in love; and as for his ma- 


king his addreſſes, wherever he met with beauty, this 


was an effect of his natural inclination, which he cou'd 
not eaſily reſtrain, But after all, 'tis an undeniable 
truth, that he had a favourite lady, whom he had 
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crown'd empreſs of his will; and to her he frequently | 


recommended himſelf in private, for he did not a little 
value himſelf upon his diſcretion and ſecrecy in love, 
Then, Sir, faid Vivaldo, ſince 'tis ſo much the being of 
Enight-errantry to.be in love, I preſume you, who 
are of that profeſſion, cannot be withouta miſtreſs; 
And therefore, if you do not ſet up for ſecrecy as much 
as Don Galaor did, give me leave to beg of you in 
the name of all the company, that you will be pleas'd 
ſo far to oblige us, as to let us know the name and 
quality of your miſtreſs, the place of her birth, and 
the charms of her perſon, For, without doubt, the 
lady cannot but efteem herſelf happy in being known 

to all the world to- be the object of the wiſhes of a 


knight ſo accompliſh'd as yourſelf, With that Don 


Quixote breathing out a deep ſigh, I cannot tell, ſaid 
he, whether this lovely enemy of my repoſe, is the 
leaſt affe ded with the world's being informed of her 
power over my heart; all I dare ſay, in compliance 
with your requeſt is, that her name is Dulcinea, her 
country La Mancha,. and Toboſo the happy place 
which ſhe honours with her refidence, As for her 
quality, it c1nnot be lefs than princels, ſeeing ſhe is my 
miſtreſs and my queen, Her beauty tranſcends all the 
united charms of her whole ſex ; even thoſe chimeri- 
cal perfections, which the hyperbolical imaginations 
of poets in love have aſſign'd to their miſtreſſes, ceaſe 
to be incredible deſcriptions when apply'd to her, in 
whom all thoſe miraculous endowments are moſt di- 
vinely centred, The curling locks of her bright flow- 
ing hair arepnreſt gold: her ſmooth forehead the Elyſi- 
an plain: her brows are two celeſtial bows ; her eyes two 
_ glorious ſuns, her cheeks two beds of roſes ; her lips are 

coral; her teeth are pearl; her neck is alabaſter; her 
breaſts marble; her hands ivory; and ſnow wou'd loſe its 
_ whiteneſs near her boſom, Then ſor the parts which 
modeſty has vail'd, my imagination, not to wrong 'em, 
| chooſes to loſe itſelf in filent admiration ; for nature 
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poalts nothing that may give an idea of their incompara · 
ble worth. Pray, Sir, cry'd Vivaldo, oblige us with an 
account of her parentage, and the piace of her birth, 
to compleat the deſcription. Sir, reply'd Don Quix- 
ote, ſhe is not deſcended from the ancient Curtius's, 
Caius s, nor Scipio's of Rome, nor from the more mo- 
gern Colonna's, nor Urſi ni's; nor from the Monca- 
da's and Requeſens's of Catalenia; nor from the Re- 
billa's, and Vill anova's of Valencia; nor from the Pala» 
ſoxes, Nucas, Rocabertis, Corellas, Lunas, Ala gones, 
Urreas, Foze's, or Gurrea's of Arragon; nor from 
the Cerda's, Man rique's, Mendoza's, and Guſmans of 
Caltile; nor from the Alzncaſtro's, Palla's, and Mene- 

| 2es of Portugal: but {he derives her great original 
from the family of Toboſo in La Mancha, a race, 
which though it be modern, is ſufficient to give a no- 
ble beginning to the molt illuſtrious progenies of ſue- 
ceeding ages. And let no man preſume to contradict 
me in this, unleſs it be u pon theſe conditions, which 
Zerbin ox'd at the foot of Orlando' 8 armour, 


Let none but he theſe arms diſplace, 

y Who dares -Orlando's fury face. — 

2 5 33 | 8 

I draw my pedigree from the Cachopines of Laredo, 
13 reply'd Vivaldo, yet I dare not make any compariſons 
ſe with the Toboſo's of La Mancha: tho' to deal ſin- 
in cerely with you, *tis a family I never heard of till this 
FR moment. Tis ſtrange, ſaid IO, you ſhow'd 


never have heard of it before, 

All the reſt of the company gave great attention 
to this diſcourſe : and even the very goat- herds and 
ſhzpherds were now fully convinc'd that Don Quix- 
ote's brains were turn'd topſy-turvy. But Sancho Pan- 
ca believ'd every word that drop'd from his maſter's 
wouth to be truth, as having known him, from his 
cradle, to be a man of ſincerity, Yet that which 
iomewhat ſtagger'd his faith, was this Rory of Dulci- 
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nea of Toboſo : for he was ſure he had never heard 
before of any ſuch princeſs, nor even of the name, tet 
he liv'd hard by Toboſo. 

As they went on thus diſcourſing, they ſaw, upon 
the hollow road between the neighbouring mountains, 
about twenty ſhepherds more, all acconter'd in black 
ſkins with garlands on their heads, which, as they 
_ afterwards perceiv'd, were all of yew or cypreſs; fit 
of 'em carry'd a bier cover'd with ſeveral ſorts of 
boughs and flowers: which one of the goat herds el. 
Pying, Thoſe are they, cry'd he, that are carrying 
poor Chryſoſtome to his grave: and »twas in yonder 
bottom that he gave charge that they ſhould bury 
his corps. This made 'em all double their pace, that 
they might get thither in time: and ſo they arrived 
Juſt as the bearers had ſet down the bier upon the 
ground, and four of them had begun to open the 
ground with their ſpades, juſt at the foot of a rock, 
They all ſaluted each other courteoufly, and condol'd 
their mutu.[1 loſs and then Don Quixote, with thoſe 
who came who came with him, went to view the bier: 
where they ſaw the dead body of a young man in ſhep- 
herd's weeds all ſtrew'd over with flowers The de- 
ceas d ſeem'd to be about thirty years old: and, dead 
as he was, »tis eaſily perceiv'd that both his face and 
ſhape were extraordinary handſome. Within the bi- 
er were ſome few books and ſeveral papers, ſome open 
and the reſt folded up. This doleful object ſo ftrange- 
ly fill'd all the company with ſadneſs, that not only 
the beholders, but alſo the grave-makers, and all the 
' mourning ſhepherds remain'd a long time ſilent; til 
at laſt one of the bearers, addreflifig himſelf to one of 
the reſt, Look, Ambroſe, cry'd he, whether this be 
the place SY Chryfoſtome meant, ſince you mult 
needs have his will ſo punctually perform'd 2 ? This is 
the very place, anſwer d the other; there it was that 
my unhappy friend many times 1 me the fad ſtory 
OL his cruel fertune; and there it was that he firſt ſav 
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that mortal enemy of mankiad ; there it was that he 
made the ficſt diſcovery. of his -nlifon, no leſs innocent 
than violeat; there it was that the relentleſs Marcel- 
la liſt deny'd, ſhunn'd him, and drove him to that 
extremity of forrow'and deſpair that haſten'd the ſa, 
cataſtrophe of his tragical and miſerable life; and 
there it was, that, in token of ſo many misfortunes, 
he deſired to be med to the bowels of eternal. 
oblivion, © 


Then addreſſing himſelf to Don ime 0 and he 
telt of the travellers, This body, gentlemen, ſaid he, 


which here you now behold, was once enliven'd by u. 
ſoul which heaven had enrich'd with the greateſt 
part of its moſt valuable graces, This is the body of 
that Chryſoſtome who was unrivalPd ia wit, match» 


lels in courteouſneſs, ineo m parable in gracefulnels, a 


phoenix in friendſhip, generous and magnificent wich- 
out oſtentation, prudent and grave without pride, mo- 
delt without affectation, pleaſant and complaifant with- 


out meanneſs : ina word, the firſt in every eſteemable 
qualification, and ſecond to none in misfortune: he 


lov'd well, and was hated ; he ador'd, and was diſ- 
dain d; he beg'd pity of cruelty itſelf 
move obdurate marble; purſu'd the wind; made his 
moans to ſolitary deſarts; was conſtant to ingrati- 
tudz ; and for the recompence of his fidelity, became 
a prey to death in the flower of his age, thro' the 
barbarity of a ſhepherdeſs, whom he (trove to immor- 
talize by his verſe : as theſe papers which are here 
depofited might teſtify, had he not commanded me 
to ſacrifice them to the flames, at the ſame time that 
his body was committed to the earth, ; ; 

Shou'd you do fo, cry'd Vivaldo, you would appear 
more cruel to em than their exaſperated unhappy pa · 
rent. Conſider, Sir, tis not conſiſtent with diſcretion, 
nor even with juſtice, ſo nicely to perform the requeſt 
of the dead, when tis repugnant to reaſon. Auguſtus 


Caeſar himſelf would have forfeited his title to wiſ- | 
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dom, had he permitted that to have been effeqted 
which the divine Virgil had order'd by his will. 
Therefore, Sir, now that you reſign your friend's 
body to the grave, do not hurry thus the noble and 
only remains of that dear unhappy man to a worſe 
fate, the death of oblivion. What, tho? he has doom'd 
dem to periſh in the height of his reſentment, you 
ought not indiſereetly to be their executioner; but 
rather reprive and redeem 'em from eternal ſilence, 
that they may live, and, flying thro' the world, tranſ. 
mit to all ages the diſmal ſtory of your friend's virtue 
and Marcella's ingratitude, as a warning to others, 
that they may avoid ſuch tempting ſnares and inchant- 
ing deſtructions; for not only to me, but to all here 
preſent is well known the hiſtory of your enamour'd 
and deſperate friend : we are no ſtrangers to the 
friendſhip that was between you, as alſo to Marcella“ 
| cruelty which occaſion'd his death. Laſt night being 
inform'd that he was to be buried here to-day, mov'd 
not ſo much by curioſity as pity, we are come to be- 
hold with our eyes that which gave us ſo much trou- 
ble to hear. Therefore, in the name of all the compa- 
ny, like me, deeply affected with a ſenſe of Chryſol. 
tome's extraordinary merit, and bis unhappy fate, and 
deſirous to prevent ſuch deplorable diſaſters for the 
future, I beg that you will permit me to ſave ſome of 
theſe papers, whatever you reſolve to do with the reſt, 
And ſo, without expecting an anſwer, he ſtretch d out 
his arm, and took out thoſe papers which lay next to 
his hand. Well, Sir, ſaid Ambroſe, you have found 
a way to make me ſubmit, and you may keep thoſe 
papers; but for the reſt, nothing ſhall make me alter 
my reſolution of burning 'em. Vivaldo ſaid no more; 
but being impatient to ſee what thoſe papers were, 
which he had reſcued from the flames, he open'd one 
of em immediately and read the title of it, which was, 
The Deſpairing lover. That, ſaid Ambroſe, wzs the 
laſt piece my dear friend ever wrote; and therefore, 
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that you may all hear to what a ſad condit ion his un- 
happy paſſion had reduc'd him, read it aloud, I be- 
ſecth you, Sir, wh: le the grave is making, With all 
my heart, reply'd Vivaldo: and ſo the company, ba- 
ving the ſame deſire, preſently gather'd round about 
hin, and he read the tollowing lines. 
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The un fortunate ſhepherd's verſes, and oth er unexpee- 
ted matters, 


ö The DESPAIRING LOVER, 
e 

1's | Erinttken tyrant of my heart, 

ng Attend, and hear thy ſlave impart 

d The matchleſs ſtory of his pain, 

hes In vain | labour to conceal | 

Ju- What my extorted groans reveal; 

pa- Who can be rack'd, and not complain ? ? 
ſole But oh! who duly can expreſs 

nd Thy cruelty and my diltre{s ? 


No human art, no human tongue, 

Then fiends aſſiſt, and rage infuſe !- 

A raving fury be my mule, | 
And hell inſpire the diſmal ſong 1 

Owls, ravens, terrors of the night, 

Wolves, monſters, fiends, with aire afright;,” 2 
Join your dread accents to my moans! | 


ilter Jon, howling winds, your ſullen noiſe; 

ore; Thou, grumbling thunder, join thy voice; 
ere, Mad ſeas, your roar, and hell, thy groans. 
one i Tho' Gill I moan in dreary caves, 


To deſart rocks, and ſilent oraves, 

My loud complaints ſhall wander far; 
Born by the winds they ſhall ſurvive, 
324 
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By pitying ecchoes kept alive, 
And fill the world with my deſpair, 
Love's deadly cure is fierce diſdain, 
Diſtracting fear a dreadful pain, 
And jealouſy a matchleſs woe: 
Abſence is death, yet while it kills, 
I live with all theſe mortal mW, 

Scorn'd, jealous, loath'd, and abſent too, 
No dawn of hope e'er chear'd my heart, 
No pitying ray e'er ſooth'd my ſmart, 

All, all the ſweets of life are gone: 
Then come deſpair, and frantic rage, 
With inſtant fate my pain aſſwage, 

And end a thouſand deaths by one, 
But even in death let love be crown'd, 
My fair deſtruction guiltleſs found. 

And I be thought with juſtice ſcorn'd : 
Thus let me fall unlov'd, unbleſs'd, 
With all my load of woes oppreſs'd, 

And even too wretched to be mourn'd, 
O! thou, by whoſe deſtructive hate, 
I'm hurry'd to this doleful fate, 

When I'm no more, thy pity ſpare ! 

1 dread thy tears: oh ſpare em then 
But oh! I rave, I was too vain, 

My death can never coſt a tear, 
Tormented ſouls, on you I call, 

Hear one more wretched than you alt: 

Come how! as in redoubled flames, 
Attend me to th' eternal night, 

No other dirge, or fun'ral rite, 

A poor deſpairing lover claims, 
-And thou my ſong, ſad child of woe, 
When life is gone, and I'm below, 

For thy loſt parent ceaſe to grieve. 
-With life and thee my woes increaſe, 
And ſhou'd they not by dying ceaſe, 

Hell has no pain like theſe. I leave. 
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Theſe verſes were well approv'd by all the compa- 
ny; only Vivaldo obſerv'd, that the jealouſies and fears 
of which the ſhepherd complain'd, did not very well 
agree with what he had heard of Marcella's unſpot- 
ted modeily and reſervedueſs. But Ambroſe, who had 
been always privy io the mo{ ſecret thoughts of his 
fiend, inform'd him, that the unbappy Chry ſoſtome 
wrote thoſe verſes when he had torn zimſelf from his 
acor'd miſtreſs, to try whether ablen:e, the common 
cure of love, would relieve him, and :nitigate his pain, 
And as every thing diſturbs an abſent lover, and no- 
thing is more uſual than for him to tormeat himſelf 
with a thouſand chimeras of his owa brain, fo did 
Chryſoſtome perplex himſelf with jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cons, Which had no ground but in his diſtracted ima - 
gination; and therefore whatever he ſaid in tote un- 
ealy circumſtances, could never affect, or in the leak 
prejudice Marcella's virtuous character, upon whom, 
ſetting aſide her cruelty, and her diſdainful haughti- 
neſs, envy itlelf cou'd never fix the leaſt reproach. 
Vivaldo being thus convinc'd, they were going to read 
another paper, when they were unexpeQeily prevented 
by a kind of apparition» that offer'd itfelf to their vizw, 
[was Marcella herſelf, who appear'd at the top of 
the rock, at the foot of which they were digging the 
grave; but ſo beautiful, that fame ſeem'd rather to 
have leſſenꝰd than to have magnify'd her charms: thoſe 
who had never ſeen her before, gaz'd on her with fi- 
lent wonder and delight; nay, thoſe who us'd to ſee 
her every day ſe:m'd no leſs loſt in admiration than 
the reſt Bat ſearce had Ambroſe ſpy'd her, when, 
with anger and indignation in his heart, he cry'd out, 
What mak'ſt thou chere, thou fierce, thou cruel baſi - 
lik of theſe mountains? com'ſt thou to fee. whether 
the wounds of this murder'd wretch will bleed afreſh 
at thy preſence ?. or com'ſt thou thus mounted aloft, 
to glory in the fatal effects of thy native inhumanity, 
liz another Nero at the ſight of flaming Rome? or is 
: | F 3 
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it to trample on this unfortunate corps, as Tarquin's 
_ ungratc{ul daughter did her father's? tell us quickly 
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why thou com'ſt, and what thou yet defireſt ? for ſince 
I know that Chryſoſtome's whole ſtudy was to ſerve 
and pleaſe thee while he liv'd, I'm willing to diſpoſe 
all his friends to pay thee the like obedience now he's 
dead, I come not here to any of thoſe ungrateful ends, 
Ambroſe, reply'd Marcella ; but only to clear my in- 


nocence, and ſhew the injuſtice of all thoſe who lay 
their mifortunes and Chryſoltome's death to my charge; 


therefore I intreat you all who are here at this time to 
hear me a little, for I ſhall not need to uſe many words 
to convince people of ſenſe of an evident truth. Hea- 


ven, you're pleas'd to ſay, has made me beautiful, and 


that to ſuch a degree, that you are forc'd, nay, as it 
were compell'd to love me, in ſpite of your endeavours 
to the contrary ; and for the ſake of that love, you ſay 
Jought to love you again, Now, tho I am ſenſible, 
that . e is beautiful is lovely, I cannot conceive, 
that what is lov'd for being handſome, ſhou'd be bound 
to love that by which is lov'd, meerly becauſe ?tis 


loved, He that loves a beautiful object may happen 


to be ugly; and as what is ugly deſerves not to be 
lov'd, it would be ridiculous to ſay, I love you becauſe 
you are handſome, and therefore you mult love me a- 
gain tho' I am ugly. But ſuppoſe two perſons of dit- 


| ferent ſexes are equally handſome, it does not follow, 


that their deſires ſhould be alike and reciprocal; for 
all beauties do not kindle love; ſome only recreate the 
ſight, and never reach, nor captivate the heart. A. 
las! ſhou!d whatever is beautiful beget love, and en- 


ſlave the mind, mankind's deſires would ever run con- 


fas'd and wandering, without being able to fix their 
determinate choice ; for as there is an infinite number 
of beautiful obe de the deſires would conſequently be 
alſo infinite; whereas, on the contrary, I have heard, 
that true love is full confin'd to one, and voluntary 
and unforc'd, This being granted, why would you 
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hays me force my inclinations for no other reaſon but 
that you ſay you love ime ? tell me, I beſeech you, had 
heaven form'd me as ugly as it has made me beauti- 
fal, could I juſtly complain of you for not loving me? 
pray conlider allo, that I do not poſſeſs thoſe charms 
by cioice ; ſuch as they are, they were freely beſtow'd 
on me by heaven: and as the viper is not to be blam'd 
for the poiſon with which ſhe kills, ſeeing *twas afſign'd. 
her by nature; ſo I ought not to be cenſur'd for that 
beauty which I derive fram the ſame cauſe: for beau 
ty in a virtuous woman is but like a diſtant flame, or 
a ſharp-edg'd ſword, and only burns and wounds thoſe 
who approach too near it, Honour and virtue are the 


ornaments of the ſoul, and thar body that's deſtitute 
of em cannot be eſteem'd beautiful, tho' it be natu · 
rally ſo. If then honour be one of thoſe endowments 


which moſt adorn the body, why ſhould ſhe that's be. 
lov'd for her beauty, expoſe herſelf to the loſs of it, 
meerly to gratify the looſe deſires of one, who for his 
own ſelfiſh ends uſes all the means imaginable to make 


her loſe it? I was horn free, and that I might conti 
nue fo, I retir'd to theſe ſolitary hills and plains, where 
trees are my companions, and clear fountains my look « 


ing-glaſſes, With the trees and with the waters leom · 
municate my thoughts, and my beauty, I am a diſ- 
tant flame, and a ſword far off: thofe whom I have 
attracted with my fight, I have undeceiv'd with niy 


words; and if hope be the food of defire, as I never 
gave any encouragement to Chryſoſtome, nor to any 
other, it may well be faid, *twas rather his own obſti. 


nacy than my cruelty that ſhorten'd his life. If you 


tell me that his intentions were honeſt, and therefore 


ought to have been comply'd with; 1 anſwer, that 


when, at the very place where his grave is making, he 
diſcover'd his paffion, I told him, I was reſolv'd to live 
and die ſingle, and that the earth alone ſhould reap the 
iruit of my reſervedneſs, and enjoy the ſpoils of my 
beauty ; and if, after all the admonitions I gave him, 
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he would perfiſt in his obſtinate purſuit, and ſail againſt 
the wind, what wonder ist he ſhould periſh in the waves 
of his indiſcretion ? had I ever encourag'd him, cr a- 
mus'd him with ambiguous words, then I had been 
\.» falſe; and had I gratify'd his wiſhes, I had acted con. 
Wl. trary to my better reſolves: he perſiſted, tho' I had 
1 given him a due caution, and he deſpair'd without be- 
Th ing hated, Now I leave you to judge, whether 1 ought 
to be blam'd for his ſufferings? if I have deceiv'd any 
one, let him complain; if I have broke my promiſe to 
any one, let him deſpair; if I encourage any one, let 
him preſume; if I entertain any one, let him boaſt: 
but let no man call me cruel nor murderer, *till I ei- 
1 ther deceive, break my promiſe, encourage, or enter · 
"i tain him, Heaven has not yet been pleas'd to ſhew 
Ll whether 'tis its will I ſhould love by deſtiny; and tis 
vain to think I will ever do it by choice: ſo let this 
| general caution ſerve every one of thoſe who make 
1 their addreſſes to me for their own ends. And if 
is - any cne hereafter dies on my account, let not their 
I J-alouſy, nor my ſcorn or hate, be thought the cauſe 
| of their death; for ſhe who never pretended to love, 
[ ce nxot make any one jealous, and a free and generous 
declaration of our fixed reſolution, ovght not to be 
| counted hate or diſdain In ſhort, let him that calls 
me a tygreſs, and a baſiliſk, avoid me as a dangerous 
1 thing; and let him that calls me ungrateful, give o- 
f ver ſerving me; I aſſure em I will never ſeek nor pur · 
ſue 'em. Therefore let none hereafter make it their 
pbiuſineſs to diſturb my eaſe, nor ſtrive to make me ha - 
zard among men the peace I now enjoy, which I am 
; perſuaded is not to be found with them, I have 
| wealth enough; I neither love nor hate any one: the in- 
nocent converſation of the neighbouring ſhepherde ſſes, 
with the care of my flocks, help me to paſs away my 
time, without either coquetting with this man, or prac- 
tiſing arts to enſnare that other. My thoughts are li- 
1 raited by theſe mountains ; and if they wander fac- 
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ther, 'tis only to admire the beauty of heaven, and 
thus by ſteps to raiſe my ſoul towards her N Po dwel - 
ling, 

As ſoon as ſhe had ſaid this, without 4 any 
anſwer, ſhe left the place, and ran into the thickeſt of 


the adjoining wood, leaving all that heard ker charm'd 
with her diſcretion as well as with her beauty. 


However, ſo prevalent were the charms of the lat - 
ter, that ſome of the company, who were deſperately 
ſtruck, could not ferbear offering to follow her, with- 
out being the leaſt deterr'd by the ſolemn proteſtati- 
ons which they had heard her make that very mo- 
ment, But Don Quixote perceiving their deſign, and 
belicving he had now a fit opportunity to exert his 


Knight errantry ; Let no man, cry'd he, of what qua- 


lity or condition ſoever, preſume to follow the fair Mar- 
cella, under the penalty of incurring my furious dif. 
pleaſure, She has made it appear, by undeniable rea- 
ſons, that the was not guilty of Chryſoſtome's death; 
and has pofitive! ly declar'd her firm reſolution never to 
condeſcend to the deſires of any of her admirers : for 
which feaſon, inſtead of being importun'd and perſe · 
cuted, the ought to be eſtieem'd and honour'd by all 
good men, as being- perhaps the only woman in the. 
world that ever liv'd with fuch a virtuous reſervedneſs. 
Now, whether it were that Dan Quixote's threats ter- 
rify'd the amorous ſhepherds, or that Ambroſe's per 
ſuaſion prevail'J with em to ſay and ſee their friend. 
interr'd, none of che ſhepherds left the. place, till the. 


grave 5 ing made, and the papers burnt, the body was. 


depoſited into the boſom of the earth, not without ma · 
ny tears from all the aſſiſtants. They. eover'd the grave 

with a great ſtone till a monument was made, which. 

Ambroſe ſaid he deſign'd to have. ſet t up We with the. 
tllowing epitaph upon it. | 
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 CHRYSOSTOME's EPITAPH. 
ERE of a wretched ſwain 
| The frozen body's laid, 
Kili'd by the cold diſdain 
Of an ungrateful maid, 
Here firſt love's pow'r he try'd, 
Here firſt his pains exprels'd; 
Here firſt he was deny'd, 
Here firſt he choſe to reſt, 
You who the thepherd mourn, 
From coy Marcella fly ; 
Who Chryſoſtome cou'd ſcorn, 
May all mankind deſtroy, 


T he ſhepherds ſtrew'd the grave with many . 
and boughs; and every one having condol'd a while with 
his friend Ambroſe, they took their leave of him, and 
departed. Vivaldo and his companion did the like; 
as did allo Don Quixote, who was not a perſon to for- 
get himfelf on ſuch occaſions: he likewiſe bid adieu 
to the kind goat-herds, that had entertain'd him, and 
to theʒt wo travellers, who deſir'd him to go with 'em 
to Seville, aſſuring him there was no place in the world 
more fertile in adventures, every ſtreet and every cor - 
ner there producing ſome. Don Quixote return'd 
them thanks for their kind information; but told 'em 
he neither v. ould, nor ought to go to Seville, till he 
had clear'd all thoſe mountains of the thieves and rob- 
bers which he heard very much infeſted all thoſe parts. 
Thereupon the travellers, being unwilling to divert 
him from ſo good a deſign, took their leaves of him 
once more, and purſu'd their journey, ſufficiently ſup- 
ply'd with matter to diſcourſe on from the ſtory of 
_ « Maregyia and Chry ſoſtome, and Don Quixote's follies. 
5" ev" Tor him, he reſolv'd to find out the ſhepherdeſs 
Marcella, if poffible, to offer her his ſervice to protect 
bet to the utmoſt of his power: but he happen'd to 
| be crels'd in his defigns, as ycu ſhall hear in the ſe- 
gue] def this ti ue hiſtory; for here ends the eau books | 
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ATCHIEVEMENTS 


OF-THE RENOWN?'D 
DON QUIXOTE DELA MANCHA, 


PART I. BOOK III. 
q H A. p I. 


Givi ing. an account of. Don Quixote“ 8 e re . 
* 
counter with certain blaody minded and wicked W 
gusſian “ carriers. 


7 | HE. ſage Cid Hamet Benengeli relates, that when 
Don Quixote had taken leave of all thoſe that 
vere at Chrylotome's funeral, he and his ſquire went 
i Carriers of the kingdom of Galicia, commonly ſo called, . 
| F 6- 
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after Marcella into the wood; and having rang'd it 
aboe two hours without being able to find her, they 


came at laſt to a meadow, whoſe ſpringing green, wa- 


ter'd with a delightful and refreſhing rivulet, invited, 
or rather pleaſantly forc*d em, to alight and give way 
to the heat of the day, which began to be very vio- 
lent : ſo leaving the aſs and Roſinante to graze at large 
they ranſack'd the wallet ; and without ceremony the 
_ maſter and the man fell to, and fed lovingly on what 
they found. Now Sancho had not taken care to tie 
up Roſinante, knowing him to be a horſe of that ſo- 
briety and chaſtity, that all the mares in the paſtures 
of Cordova could not have rais'd him to attempt an 
indecent thing, But either fortune, or the devil, who 
ſeldom ſleeps, ſo order'd it, that a good number of 
Galician mares, belonging to ſome Yanguefian carriers, 
were then feeding in the ſame valley, it being the cul. 
tom of thoſe men, about the hotteſt time as the day, 
to op wherever they met with graſs and water to 
ref-eſh their cattle : nor could they have found a fitter 
Place than that where Don Quixote was, Roſinante, 
as I ſaid before, was chaſte and modeſt; however, he 
was flcſh and blood; ſo that as ſoon as he had ſmelt 


the mares, forſaking his natural gravity and reſerved»: 


neſs, without aſking his maſter's leave, away he trots 
it briſkly to make 'em ſenſible of his little neceſſities : 
but they, who it ſeems had more mind to feed than to 
be merry, receiv d their gallant ſo rudely with their 
heels and teeth, that in a trice they broke his girts and 


threw down his ſaddle, and left him diſrob'd of all his 


- *page. And for an addition to his miſery, the car - 
riss perceiving the violence that was offer'd to their 


mares, flew to their relief with poles and pack-ſtaves, 


and ſo belabour'd poor Roſinante that he ſoon ſunk 
to the ground under the weight of their unmerciful 
| blows, 


. Don Quixote and Sancho, perceiving at a PP 


che ill yſage of Roſinante, ran with all ſpeed to his e- 
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ſeue; and as they came near the place, panting, and 


almoſt out of breath, Friend Sancho, cry'd Don Quix- 


ote, I perceive theſe are no knights, but only a pack 
of feonndrels and feltows of the loweſt rank; I ſay it, 
becauſe thus thou may'ſt law fully heip me to revenge 
the injury they have done Roſinante before our faces, 
What a devil d'ye talk of revenge, qouth Sancho? we 
are like to revenge ourſelves finely ! you ſee they are 


one and a half, I alone am worth an hundred, repli- 
ed Don Quixote; then without any more woids, he 


cho, encouraged by his malter's example, did the like; 
at d with the firit blow which Don Quixote gave one of 
hem, he cut through his Eathern doublet, and gave 


ſelves to their leavers and pack ſtaves, and then all at 
once ſurrounding the valiant knight and his truly 
ſquire, they charg'd * em and laid on wich great fury, 
At the ſecond round, down they ſettled poor Sancho, 
and then Don Quixote himſe f, who, as chance would 
have it, fell at the feet of Roſinante, that had not yet 
recover'd his legs; neither could the knight's courage 
nor his {kiil avail againſt the fury of a number of ru- 


had done, made all the haſte they could to be gone, 


wenk and dolefal voice; Ah maſter! maſter! Sir, 


Sir knight! What's the matter, friend Sancho? aſk” d 
the knight, in the ſame feeble and lamenting tone. 1 


could with, reply'd Sancho, that your worſhip would 
help me to two good draughts of the liquor you talk 
oa, if you have any by you; perhaps tis as good to 
cure broken bones, as tis to heal outward wounds. 


above twenty, and we are but two; nay, perhaps but 
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drew his ſword, and flew upon the Vangueſi ans. San- 


bie a deep wound in the thoulder, The Yanguzſians, 
ſeciny themſelves thus rudely handled, betook them- | 


Kical fellows arm'd with pack ſtaves. The Yangue- | 
flans fearing the ill conſequences of the miſchief they 


leaving aur two adventurers in a woful condition. the 
firit that came to himſelf was Sancho Pang, who, find - 
ing himſelf near his maſter, called to him thus, with a 
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Ohl that I had; ſome of it here now, cry'd Don Quix- 
ote; we could not then be faid to want for any thing: 
but I ſwear to thee, honeſt Sancho, by the faith of a 


knight-errant, within theſe two days (if no other dif. 
aſter prevent me) I will have ſome at my dilpolal, or 
it ſhall hardly eſcape my hands, Two days, Sir! re. 


ply'd Sancho: why, pray how many days do you think 
*twill be before we are able to ſtir our feet? As for 
myſelf, anſwer'd the bruis'd Don Quixote, I muſt own 
T cannot ſet a certain term to the days of our recove- 

ry; but 'tis I-who am the fatal cauſe of all this miſ- 
chief; for I ought not to have drawn my ſword a- 
gainſt ſuch a company of fellows, upon whom the ho- 
nour of knighthood was never conferr'd ; and I do not 
doubt but the Lord of hoſts ſuffer'd this puniſhment 


to befal me for tranſgreſſing thus the laws of chivalry, | 


Therefore, friend Sancho, obſerve what I am going to 
tell thee, for it is a thing that highly concerns the 


welfare of us both: tis, that for the future, whenever 


thou perceivelt us to be any ways abus'd by ſuch infe- 
rior fellows, thou art not to expect I ſhould offer to 
draw my ſword againſt them; for I will not do it in 
the leaſt: no, do thou then draw, and chaſtiſe em as 
thou thinkeſt fit: but if any knight comes to take their 
parts, then will I be ſure to ſtep between thee and dan- 


ger, and aſſault em with the utmoſt vigour and intre- 


pidity. Thon haſt already had a thouſand proofs of 


the greatneſs of my valour, and the prevailing ſtrength 


of my dreadful arm; (ſo arrogant the knight was 


grown fince his victory over the bold Biſcayan) but 
Sancho was not ſo well pleas'd with his maſter's ad- 


monitions, but that he thought fit to anſwer him. Sic, 
ſays he, I ama peaceful man, a harmleſs quiet fellow, 
d'ye ice ; I can make ſhift to paſs by an injury as well 
as any man, as having a wife to maintain, and chil- 
dren to bring up, and therefore take this from me by 
the way of advice (tor T'll not offer to command my 
maſter) that I will not in any wiſe draw my ſword a: 
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gaiaſt knight nor clown, not I. I fregy forgive all 
mankind, high and low, rich and poor, lords and beg- 
oars, whatever wrongs. they ever did or may do me, 
without the leaſt exceptihn. Sancho (ſaid his miſter, 
hearing this) I heartily wiſh I had breath enough to 
an{wer thee effectually, or that the pain which I feel 
in one of my ſhort ribs would leave me but for ſo long 
as might {erve to convince thee of thy error, Come, 
ſuppole, thou filly wretch, that the gale of fortune, 
which has hitherto been fo contrary to us, ſhould at 
Jak turn favourable, ſwelling the ſails of our defices, 
ſo that we might with as much ſecurity as eaſe arrive 
at ſome of thoie iſlands which I have promis'd thee; 
what would become of thee, if after I had conquer'd 
one of them, I were to make thee lord of it? thou 
wouldſt certainly be found not duly qualify'd for that 
dignity, as having abjur'd all knighthood, all thoughts 
of honour, and all intention to revenge injuries, and - 
defend thy own dominions, For thou mult underſtand, 
that in kingdoms and provinces newly conquered, the 
hearts and minds of the inhabitants are never fo tho- 
roughly ſubdu d, or wedded to the intereſts of their 
ne w ſovereign, but that there is reaſon to fear they 
will endeavour to raiſe tome new commotions to 
change the face of affairs, and, as men ſay, once 
more try their fortune. Iherefore tis neceſſary that 
the new poſſefſor have not only underſtanding to go- 
vern, but allo valour to attack his enemies and de- 
fend himſelf on all occaſions. I would I had had that 
ung srftanding and valour you talk of, quoth Sancho; 
but now, Sir, I mutt be flee to tell you, I have more 
need of a ſurgeon, than of a preacher. Pray try whe= 
ther you can riſe, and we'll help Roſinante, tho' he does 
not deterve it; tor he's the chief cauſe of all this beats 
ing. For my part, I could never have believ'd the like 
ot him before, for I always took him for as chaſte and 
lober a perſon as myſelf, In ſhort, *tis a tru: ſay ing, 
that a han muſt cal a peck of fall with bis friend, bes 
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Fare be knows him ; and I find there's nothing ſure in 
this world; for, who would have thought, after the 
dreadful ſlaſhes you gave to that knight errant, ſuch 
a terrible ſhower of baſtinadoes would ſo ſoon have fal 
len upon our ſhoulders? As ſor thine, reply'd Don 
Quixote, I doubt they are us'd to endure ſuch fort of 
ſhowers; but mine, that were nurs'd in ſoft lincn, will 
moſt certainly be longer ſenſible of this misfortune; 
and were it not that 1 imagine (but why do ſay ima- 
gine?) were it not that I am poſitively ſure, that all 
theſe inconveniencies are inſeperable from the profeſſi- 
on of chivalry, I would abandon myſelt to grief, and 
die of meer deſpair on this very ſpot, I beſecch you, 
Str, quoth Sancho, ſince theſe rubs are the vails of your. 
trade of knight errantry, tell me whether they uſe to 
come often, or whether we may look for 'em at ſet 
times: for, I fancy, if we meet but with two ſuch 
harveſts more, we ſhall never be able to reap the third, 


unleſs God of his infinite mercy aſſiſt us. Know, friend 


Sancho, return'd Do» Quixote, that the life of knights. 


errant is ſubject toa thouſand hazards and misfortunes? 


but on the other ſide, they may at any time ſuddenly 
become kings and emperors, as experience has demon- 


ſtrated in many knights, of whoſe hiſtories I have a 


perfect knowledge. And I could tell thee now (would 
my pain ſuffer me) of ſome of em who have rais'd 
themſelves to thoſe high dignities only by the valour 
of their arm; and thoſe very knights, both before and 
after their advancement; were involved in many cala- 
mities for the valorous Amadis de Gaul fiw hi;oſelt in 
the power of his mortal enemy Archelaus the inchan> 


ter, of whom 'tis credibly reported, that when he held. 


him priſoner, he gave him above two hundred ſtripes 
with his horſe bridle, after he had tied him to a. pit- 
lar in the court-yard of his houſe, There is alſo a 
ſecret author of no little credit relates, that the knight 
of the ſun being taken in a trap in a certain caſtle, was 
 hurry'd to a deep dungeon, where, aſter tlrey had bound 
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him hand and foot, they ſorcibly gave him a clyſter 
of ſnow water and ſand, which would probably have 


coſt him his life, had he not been aſſiſted in that di- 
ſtreſs by a wile magician, his particular friend. Thus 
I may well bear my misfortune patiently, ſince thoſe 


which ſo many greater perſons have endur'd may be 


ſaid to ouido it; for, I would have thee to know, that 
thoſe wounds that are given with the infroments and 


tools which a man happens to have in his hand, do 


not really diſgrace the perſon ſtruck. We read it ex- 
preſly in the laws of duels, ** That if a ſhoemaker 


© rikes another man with his laſt which he held in 


& his hand, though it be of wood, as a cudgel is, yet 
© the party who was ſtruck with it ſhall not be ſaid to 
„have been cudgelled,” I teil thee this, that thou 
way'ſt not think we are in the leaſt diſhoaour'd, tho' 
we have been horribly beaten in this rencounter; for 
the weapons that thoſe men uſed were but inftraments 
of their profeſſion, and not one of em, as I very well 
remember, had either tuck, or ſword, or dagger, 


| They gave me no leiſure, quoth Sancho, to examine 


things ſo narrowly ; for I had no ſooner laid my hand 
on my cutlaſs &, but they croſs'd my ſhoulders with 


ſuch a wooden bleſſiag, as ſettled me on the ground 


without ſenſe or motion, where you ſee me lie,, and 
where I don't trouble my head whether it be a dic. 
grace to be maul'd with cudgels or with pack ſtaves: 
let them he what they will, I am only vex'd to feel 
them ſo heavy on my ſhoulders, where I am afraid 
they are imprinted as deep as on my mind, For all 


this, reply'd Don Quixote, [ muſt inform thee, friend 
Sancho, that there is no remembrance which time will 
not deface, nor no pain ro which death will not puta 


9 Tizena; the romantic name of the ſword, which the Spaniſh ge» 
neral Roderick Diaz de Bivar uſed againſt the Moors. Titio Latin for 
a firebrand (from whence Tien in French) and thence Tizona in Spa- 


nich; and (if I miſtake nat) Rinald of Montaubaris Whinyard- was 


called F lamberpe, 
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der at that, quoth Sancho, ſeeing he's a knight errant 


while we have fared ſo ill. In our diſaſters, return'd 


?*twill do well enough, cou?d you ride as fairly on your 


| between riding and being laid croſs the pannel like a 


| fields and deſarts the beſt part of the year, and that 


ter, or when we are in love: and this is ſo true, that! 
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Period. Thank you for nothing, quoth Sancho ! what 
worie can befal us, than to have only death to truſt to! 
were our afflictions to be cur'd with a plaiſter or two, 
a man might have ſome patience; but for ought I ſee, 

all the ſalves in an hoſpital won't ſet us on our beſt 
legs again, Come, no more of this, cry'd Don Quix. 
ote; take courage, and make a virtue of neceflity ; for 
tis what I'm reſolved to do. Let's ſee how it fares with 
Roſinante; for if I'm not miſtaken, the poor creature has 
not been the leaſt ſufferer in this adventure, No won» 


too; I rather wonder how my aſs has eſcaped fo well, 


Don Quixote, fortune leaves always ſome door open to 
come at a remedy, I ſay it, Sancho, becauſe that lit. 
tle beaſt may now ſupply the want of Roſinante, to 
carry me to ſome caſtle where I may get cur'd of my 
wounds. Nor do I eſteem this kind of riding diſho. 
nourable, for I remember, that the good old Silenus, 
tutor and governor to the jovial god of wine, rode ve- 
ry fairly on a goodly aſs, when he made his entry in- 
to the city with a hundred gates, Ay, quoth'Sancho, 


aſs, as he did on his; but there's a deal of difference 


pack of rubbiſh. The wounds which are received in 
combat, ſaid Don Quixote, rather add to our honour, 
than deprive us of it; therefore, good Sancho, trouble 
me with no more blen but, as I ſaid, endeavour to 
get up, and lay me as thou pleaſeſt upon thy aſs, that 
we may leave this place ere night ſteal upon us. But, 
Sir, ery'd Sancho, Ihave heard you ſay, that ' tis a com- 
mon thing among you knights errant to fleep in the 


you look upon it to be a very happy kind of a life. That 
is to ſay, reply'd Don Quixote, when we can do no bet- 


there have been knights who have dwelt on rocks, cx» 
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pos'd to the ſun, and other inelemencies of the ſky, 
for the ſpace of two years, without their lady's know- 
ledge : one of theſe was A nadis, when, aſſuming the 
name of The lovely Obſcure, he inhabited the bare 
rock, either eight years, or eight months, I can't now 
punctually tell which of the two; for I don't thorough- 
ly remember that paſſage, Let it ſuffice that there he 
dwelt, doing penance, for I don't know what unkind - 
neſs his lady Oriana had ſhew'd him. But ſetting theſe 
diſcourſes aſide, prythee diſpatch, leſt ſome aiſchief 
befal the aſs, as it has done Roſinante. That would be 
the devil indeed, reply'd Sancho, and ſo breathing out 
ſo ne thirty lamentations, threeſcoce ſighs, and a hun- 
dred and twenty plagues and poxes on thoſe that had 
decoy'd him thither, he at laſt got upon his legs, yet not 
ſo but that he went ſtooping, with his body bent like 
a Turk's bow, not being able to ſtand upright, Yet 
o- in this crooked poſture he made a ſhift to harneſs his 
Is, aſs, who had not forgot to take his ſhare of licentiouſ- 
e · neſs that day. After this, he help'd up Roſinante, who, 
n- could his tongue have expreſs'd his ſorrows, would 
10, certainly not have been behind hand- with Sancho and 
ur his maſter. After many bitter oh's, and ſerew'd faces, 
ice Sancho laid Don Quixote on the aſs, ty d Roſinante to 
eà his tail, and then leading the aſs by the halter, he 
in took the neareſt way that he could gueſs to the high. 
road; to which he luckily came, before he had travelled 
a word league, and then he diſcover'd an inn; which, 
in ſpite of all he could ſay, Don Quixote was pleas'd 
to miſtake for a caſtle. Sancho ſwore bloodily 't was 
an inn, and his maſter was as poſitive of the contrary, 
In ſhort, their diſpute laſted fo long, that before they 
could decide it they reached the inn door, where San» 
cho ſtraight went in, with all his train, without trou · | 
bling himlelt any further about che matter. 


and had bruis'd his ſides a little. The inn-keeper had. 


paſſionate of her neighbour's zM.Qion, which made 
her immediately take. care of Don Quixote, and call 
ber daughter (a good handſome girl) to ſet her help- 


moſt out: however; the activity of her body ſupply'd 


from her heels to her head; and her ſhoulders which 
loft, which by manifold ſigns ſeem'd to have been, in 


flock bed, that, for chinnels, might well have pals 64 
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What happen'd te Don Quixote in the ian which he 
| cok for a caſile. 


H E inn keeper, ſeeing Don QuixoteYying quite 
athwart the aſs, aſk'd Sancho what ail'd him? 
Sancho anſwer'd, *twas nothing, only that his maſter 
had got a fall from the top of a rock to the bottom, 


a wife, very different from the common fort of hoſteſ. 
ſes, for ſhe was of a charitable nature, and very com- 


ing-hand to his cure. One of the ſervants of the inn 
was an Aſturian wench, a broad fac'd, flat-headed, 
faddle-nos'd dowdy ; blind of one eye, and t'other al- 


all other defects. She was not above three feet high 


ſomewhat leaded her, as having too much fleth upon 
em, made her look down oftener than ſhe could have 
wiſh'd. This charming original likewiſe aſſiſted the 
miſtreſs and the daughter : and with the latter, help- 
ed to make the knight's bed, and a ſorry one it was; 
the room where it ſtood was an old gambling cock- 


the days of yore, a repoſitory for chop'd ſtraw. Some 
what further, in a corner of that garret, a carrier had 
his lodging ; and though his bed was nothing but the 
pinnels, and coverings of his mules, *twas much bettet 
than that of Don Quixote, which only conſiſted of four 
rough hewn boards laid upon two uneven treſſels, 4 
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for a quilt, and was full of knobs and bunches, which 
Rad they not peep'd out through many a hole, and 
ſhewn themſelves to be of wool, might well have been 
taken for ſtones: the reſt of that extraordinary bed's 
furniture was a pair of ſheets, which rather ſeem'd to 
be of leather than of linzen cloth, and a coverlet whoſe 
every indiviJual thread, you might have told, es ne- 
ver have miſs'd one in the tale, | | 
In this ungracious bed was the knight laid to reſt 
his belabour'd carcaſe, and preſently the hoſteſs and 
her daughter anointed and plaiſter'd him all over, 
while Marita (for that was the name of the Aſtu- 
rian wench) held the candle. The hoſteſs, while ſhe 
greus'd him, wondering to ſee him fo bruis'd all over, 
I fancy, ſaid ſhe, thoſe bumps look more like a dry 
beating than a fall, *Twas no dry beating, miſtreſs, 
I promiſe you, quoth Sancho, but the rock had I know 
not how many cragged ends and knobs, whereof eve 
ry one gave my maſter a token of his kindneſs. And 
| by the way, forſooth, continu'd he, I beſeech you ſave 
a little of that ſame tow and ointment for me too, for 
don't know what's the matter with my back, but I 
fancy I Rand mainly in want of a little greaſing too. 
What, I ſuppoſe you fell too, quoth the landlady. Not 
I, quoth Sancho, but the very fright that I took to ſee 
my maſter tumble down the rock, has ſo wrought up · 
© on my body, that I'm as ſore as if I had been ſadly 
maul'd. It may well be as you ſay, cry'd the inn. keep- 


4 er's daughter; for T have dream'd ſeveral times that f 
$3 | have been falling from the top of a high tower with- 


out ever coming to the ground; and, when I wak'd; 
I have found myſelf as out of order, and as bruis'd as 
it I had fall'n in good earneſt, That's een my caſe, 
miſtreſs, quoth Sancho; only ill luck would have it ſo, 
that 1 ſhould find myſelf e'en almoſt as batter'd and 
bruis'd as my lord Don Quixote, and yet all the while 
be as broad awake as I am now. How do you call 
this ſame gentleman, quoth Maritornes! He's Don 
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Quixote de la Mancha, reply'd Sancho; and he is a 


knight errant, and one of the primeſt and ſtouteſt that 


ever the ſun ſhin'd on. A knight errant, cry'd the 


wench, pray what's that? Heigh day! cried Sancho, 
does the wench know no more of the world than that 
comes ta? why a knight errant is a thing which in 
two words you ſee well cudgelled, and then an em- 
peror. To day there's not a more wretched thing 
upon the earth, and yet to morrow he'll have you 
two or. three kingdoms to give away to his ſquire, 
How comes it to paſs then, quoth the landlady, that 
thou who art this great perſon's ſquire, haſt not yet 
got thee at leaſt an earldom? Fair and ſoſtly goes 
far, reply'd Sancho. Why, we have not been a month 
in our gears, ſo that we have not yet encountered a- 
ny a adventure worth the naming: beſides, many a 
time we look for one thing, and light on another, 
But if my lord Don Quixote happens to get well a- 
gain, and I ſcape remaining a cripple, I'll not take 
the beſt title in the land for what I am ſure will fall 
to my ſhare, 


Here Don Quixote; who had litened with great at · 


tention to all theſe diſcourſes, rais'd himſelf up in his 
bed with much ado, and taking the hoſteſs in a moſt 
obliging manner by the hand, Believe me, ſaid he, 
beautiful lady, you may well eſteem it a happineſs 
that you have now the opportunity to entertain my 
perſon in your caftle. Self praiſe is unworthy a man 
of honour, and therefore I ſhall ſay no more of myſelf, 
but my ſquire will inform you who I am; only thus 
much let me add, that I will eternally preſerve your 
kindneſs in the treaſury of my remembrance, and ſtudy 
all occaſions to teſtify my gratitude, And I wilh, 
continued he, the powers above had ſo diſpoſed my 
fate, that Iwere not already love's devoted ſlave, and 
captivated by the charms of the diſdainſul beauty who 
engrofſes all my ſofter thoughts; ſor then would 1 
be proud to ſacrifice my liberty to this beautiful dam: 
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ſel. The hoſteſs, her daughter, and the kind - heart - 
ed Maritornes ſtar'd on one another, quite at a loſs 
{or the meaning of this high flown language, which 
they under{tpod fuil as well as if it had been Greek, 
Yet, conceiving theſe were words of compliment and 
courtſhip, they looked upon him, and admired him as 
a man of another world: and ſo, having made him 
ſuch returns as inn keeper's breeding could afford, 
they left him to his reſt ; only Maritornes ſtay'd to 


| rub down Sancho, who wanted her help no leſs than 


his maſter, 

Now you muſt know, that the carrier and ſhe had 
agreed to paſs the night together; and ſhe had given 
bits her word, that as ſoon as all the people in the 
inn were in bed, ſhe would be ſure to come to him, 
and be at his ſervice. And 'tis ſaid of this good na. 
tured thing, that whenever ſhe had paſſed her word 
in ſuch caſes, ſhe was ſure to make it good, though 


ſhe had made the promiſe in the midſt of a wood, 


and without any witneſs at all: for ſhe ſtood much 
upon her gentility, though ſhe undervalued herſelf 


ſo far as to ſerve in an inn; often ſaying, that no- 


thing but croſſes and neceſſity could have made her 
ſtoop to it, 

Don Quixote's hard ſcanty, beggarly, miſerable bed 
was the firſt of the four in that wretched apartment ; 
next to that was Sancho's kennel, which conſiſted of 
nothing -but a bed-mat and a coverlet, that rather 
ſeem'd ſhorn canvas than a rug. Beyond theſe two beds 
was that of the carrier, made, as we have faid, of the 
pannels and furniture of two of the beſt of twelve 
mules which he kept, every one of 'em goodly beaſts, 
and in ſpecial good caſe; for he was one of the richeſt 
muleteers of Arevalo, as the Mooriſh author of this 
hiſtory relates, who makes particular mention of him, 
as having been acquainted with him; nay, ſome don't 
lick to ſay, he was ſomewhat akin to him. However 
It be, it appears, that Cid Hamet Benengeli was a 
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very exact hiſtorian, ſince he takes care to give us an 


account of things that ſeem ſo inconſiderable and tri. K 


vial. A laudable example which. thoſe hiſtorians 
ſhould follow, who uſually relate matters ſo,conciſely, 
that we have ſcarcely a ſmack of 'em, leaving the mol 


eſſential part of the ſtory drown'd in the bottom of the | 


ink horn, either thro' neglect, malice or Ignorance, 
A thouſand bleſſings then be given to the curious au. 
thor of Tablante of Ricamonte, and to that other in. 
defatigable ſage who recorded the atchievements of 
count Tomillas; for they have deſcribed even the moſt 
minute and trifling circumſtances with a ſingular pre. 
ciſeneſs. But to return to-our Rory, you mult know, 
that aſter the carrier had viſited his mules, and given 
them their ſecond -ourſe®, he laid himſelf down upn 
his pannels, in expectation of the moſt, punctual Mari. 
tornes's kind viſit. By this time Sancho, duly great. 
ed and anointed, was crept into his ty, where he did all 
| he could to ſleep, but his aking ribs did all they could 
to prevent him. As for the knight, whoſe ſides were 
in as bad circumſtances as his quire's, he lay with both 
his eyes open like a hare. And now was every foul 
in the inn gone to bed, not any light to be ſeen, ex- 


cept that of a lamp which hung in the middle of the | 


gate way. This general tranquillity ſetting Don 
Quixote's thoughts at work, offered to his imaginati- 
on one of the moſt abſurd follies that ever crept into 
a diſtemper'd brain from the peruſal of romantic 
whimſies. Now he fancied himſelf to be in a famous 
caſtle, (for, as we have already ſaid, all the inns he 
lodg'd 1 in ſeemed no leſs than caſtles to him) and that 
the inn keeper's daughter (conſequently daughter to 
the lord, of the caſtle) ſtrangely captivated with his 
graceful preſence and gallantry, had promiſed him 
the pleaſure of her embraces, as ſoon as her father and 


* In Spain they get up in the night to dreſs their cattle, and gift 
*am their barley and ſtraw, which ſerves for hay and cats. 
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mother were gone to reſt, This chimera diſturbed« 
him, as if it had been a real truth; ſo that he began 
to be mightily pexplexed, reflecting on the danger o 
which his honour was expoſed: but at laſt his virtue 
E overcame the powerful temptation, and he firmly re- 
ſol ved not to be guilty of the leaſt infidelity to his lady 
Pulcinea del Toboſo, tho' queen Genever herſelt, with 
her truſty matron Quintaniona, ſhould j Join to decoy 
him into the alluring ſnare, | 

While theſe wild imaginations word ; in his brain, 
the gentle Maritornes was mindful of her aſſignation, 
and with ſoft and wary Reps, bare foot, and in her 
ſmock, with her hair gathered up in a fuſtian coif, 


N 

ace into the reom, and felt about for her beloved car- 
WH ri:r's bed: but ſcarce had the got to the door, when 
g Pon Quixote, whoſe ears were on the ſcout, was ſen- 


ible that ſomething was coming in: and therefore 
having raiſed himſelf in his bed, ſore and wrapt up in 
plaillers, as he was, he ſtretchꝰd out his arms to re- 
Iceive his fancied damſel, and caught hold of Maritor- 
nes by the wriſt, as ſhe was, with her arms ſtretched, 

groping her way to her partamour ; he pull'd her to 


daring to ſpeak a word all the while. Now, as he 
on BW in:cncd her to be the lord of the caſtle's daughter, 
her ſmock, which was of the coarſeſt canvas, ſeem'd to 
to nim of the fineſt Holland; and the glaſs beads about 
her writt, precious oriental pearls; her hair, that was 
U almoſt as rough as a horſe's mane, he took to be ſoft 
flowing threads of bright curling gold; and her 
breath, that had a Rronger hogoe than ſtale veniſon, 
was to him A grateful pond of the moſt fragrant 
perfumes of Arabia, In ſhort, flattering imagination 
transformed ber into the likeneſs of thoſe romantic 
beauties, one of whom, as he remembered to have 
read, came to pay a private viſit to a wounded knight, 
ich whom ſhe was deſperately in love; and the poor 
gentleman's obſtinate folly had lo infatuated his out · 
Vol, I. . 2a | 


him, and made her fit down by his bed's ſide, ſhenar | 
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ward ſenſe, that his feeling and his ſmell could not i; 
the leaſt undeceive him, and he thought he had no leg 
than a balmy Venus in his arms, while he huge'd a 
fulſome bundle of defarmities, that would have turned 
any man's ſtomach but a ſharp ſet carrier's, There. 
fore claſping her ſtill cloſer, with a ſoft and amorous 
\- whiſper; oh! thou moſt lovely temptation, cried he, 
ch! that I now might but pay a warm acknowledy. 
ment for the mighty bleſſing which your extravagant 
goodneſs would laviſh on me; yes, moſt beautiful 
charmer, I would give an empire to purchaſe your 
more deſirable embraces : but fortune, madam, for. 
tune, that tyrant of my life, that unrelenting enemy 
to the truly deſerving, has malicioufly hurry'd andi 
Tivetted me to this bed, where I lie ſo bruiſed and ma. 
cerated, that tho I were eager to gratify your deſires, WM ; 
1 ſhould at this dear unhappy minute be doom'd to p 
impotence: nay, to that unlucky bar fate has added h 
a yet more invincible obſtacle; I mean my plighted faith WM n 
to the unrival'd Dulcinea de] Toboſo, the ſole miſtres t. 
of my wiſhes, and abſolute ſovereign of my heart. Oh! t. 
did not this oppoſe my preſent happineſs, I could ne: q 
ver be ſo dull and inſenſible a knight as to loſe the ſe 
benefit of this extraordinary favour which you har t! 
now condeſcended to offer me. 3 
Poor Maritornes all this while ſweated for fear and t! 
1 anxiety, to find herſelf thus lock'd in the knight's arms; ¶ it 
„ and without either underſtanding, or willing to un : ,, 
| derſtand his florid excuſes, ſhe did what ſhe could o th 

| 


get from him, and ſheer off without ſpeaking a word, be 

On the other fide, the carrier, whoſe lewd thought: he 

kept him awake, having heard his truſty lady when 
WM ſhe firſt came in, and liſtened ever ſince to the knight 
} di.iſcourſe, began to be afraid that ſhe had made ſom: 
* other aſſignation; and ſo, without any more ado, lt 

. crept ſoftly to Don Quixote's bed, where he liſtened 
a while to hear what would be the end of all thy 
talk, which he could not underſtand : but perceivinl 
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at laſt by the ſtruggling of his faithful Maritor- 
nes, that twas none of her fault, and that the knight 
ſtrore to detain her againſt her will, he could by no 
means bear his a ; and therefore taking it 
in mighty dudgeon, he up with his fiſt, and hit the 
enamour'd knight ſuch a ſwinging blow on the jaws, 
that his face was all over blood in a moment, And 
not ſatisfied with this, he got o' top of the knight, and 
with his ſplay feet betrampled him, as if he had been 
trampling a hay mow, With that the bed, whoſe 
foundations were none of the beſt, ſunk under the ad- 
ditional load of the carrier, and fell with ſuch a nciſe, 
that it waked the inn-keeper, who preſently ſuſpets 
it to be one of Maritornes's nightly ſkirmiſhes; and 
therefore having call*d her aloud, and finding that ſhe 
did not anſwer, he lighted a lamp, and made to the 
place where he heard the buſtle, The wench, who, 
heard him coming, knowing him to be of a paſſionate 
nature, was ſcar'd out of her wits, "and fled for ſhelter 
to Sancho's ty, where he lay ſnoring to ſome tune: 
there ſne pigg'd in, and ſlunk under the coverlet, where 
ſhe lay ſnug, and truſs'd up as round as an egg, Pre- 
ſently her maſter came in, in a mighty heat: Where's 
this damn'd whore, cried he? I dare ſay, this is one 
of her pranks. . By this, Sancho awak'd; and feeling 
and that unuſual lump, which almoſt ovedtaid him, he took 
ns; it to be the night-mare, and began to lay about him 


um with his fiſts, and thump'd the wench ſo unmerciſully, 
gh that at laſt fleſh and blood were no longer able to 
ord, 


bear it; and forgetting the danger ſhe was in, and 
her dear reputation, ſhe paid him back his thumps as 
fait as her fiſts could lay em on, and ſoon rouſed the 
drouſy ſquire out of his ſluggiſhneſs, whether he would 
or no: who finding himſelf thus pommell'd, by he 
did not know who, he buſtled up in his neſt, and catch- 
ing hold of Maritornes, they began the moſt pleaſant 
{kirmiſh in the world. When the carrier perceiving, 
by the light of the inn · keeper's lamp, the diſmal con⸗ 
G 2 
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dition that his dear miſtreſs was in, preſently took 
her part ; and Jeaving the knight, whom he had more 
than ſufficiently mawl'd, flew at the ſquire, and paid 
him confoundedly, On the other hand, the inn- keeper, 
who took the wench to be the cauſe of all this hurly. 
burly, cuff'd and kick'd, and kick'd and cuff'd her o- 
ver and over again: and ſo there was a-ſtrange mul. 
tiplication of fiſticuffs and drubbings, The carrier 
pommelled Sancho, Sancho mawl'd the wench, the 
wench belaboured the ſquire, and the 1nn-keeper 
- thraſh'd her again: and all of 'em laid on with ſuch 
expedition, that you would have thought they had 
been afraid of loſing time. But the jeſt was, that in 
the heat of the fray the lamp went out, ſo that being 
now in the dark, they plied one another at a venture; 
they ſtruck and tore, all went to rack, while nails and 
-fiſts flew about without mercy, | 
Ihere happen'd-to lodge that night in the inn one 
of the officers belonging to that ſociety which they 
call the old holy brotherhood of Toledo; whoſe chief 
office is to look after thieves and robbers, Being 
wak'd with the heavy buſtle, he preſently jumped out 
of his bed, and with his-ſhort ſtaff in one hand, and 
a tin box with his commiſſion in't in the other, he 
grop'd his way; and being entered the room in the 
dark, cried out, I charge ye all to keep the peace: [ 
am an officer of the holy brotherhood. The firſt he 
popp'd his hand upon-happen'd to be the poor batter- 
ed knight, who lay upon his back at his full length, 
without any feeling, upon the ruins of his bed. The 
officer, having caught him by the beard, preſently 
cried out, I charge you to aid and aſſiſt me: but 
finding he could not ſtir, tho? he grip'd him hard, he 
preſently imagined him to be dead, and murdered ty 
the reſt in the room. With that he bawl'd out to 


have the gates of the i inn ſbut, Here's a man murder- 


ed, cried be; look that no body makes his efcape. 


Theſe words ſtruck all the combatants with ſuch a 
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terror, that as ſoon as they reached their ears, they 
gave over, and lett the argument undecided, Away 
ole the inn keeper to his own room, the carrier to his: 
pannels, and the wench to her kennel; only the un- 
fortunate knight, and his as unfortunate ſquire, re- 
mained where they lay, not being able to ſtir; while 
the officer, having let go Don Quixote's beard, went 
out for a light, in order to apprehend the ſuppoſed 
murderers: but the inn kee per having wiſely put out the 
lamp in the gate way, as he ſneaked out of the room, 
the officer was obliged to repair to the kitchen chim - 
ney, Where with much ado, puffing and blowing a 
long while amidſt the embers, he at laſt made ſhift o 
get a light, 
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| A further account of the innumerabl: hardſhips which” 
the brave Don Quixote, and his worthy ſquire San» 


cho, underwent in the inn, which the knight unlucti- 
v took for a caſtle. | 


ON Quixote, who by this time was come to m- 
ſelf, began to call Sancho with the ſame lamen · 
table tone as the day before, when he had been beaten 
by the carriers in the meadow; Sancho, cried he, friend 
Sancho, art thou aſleep? art thow aſleep, friend San · 
cho? Sleep! reply'd Sancho, mightily out of hn- 
mour, may Old Nick rock my cradle then, Why, 
how the devil ſhould 1 fleep, when all the imps of hell 
have been tormenting me to night? Nay, thou'rt in 
the right, anſwer'd Don Quixote, for either I have 
no {kill in theſe matters, or this caſtle is inchanted, 
Hear what I fay to thee, but firſt ſwear thou wilt ne. 
rer reveal it till after my death. I ſwear it, quoth 
3aacho, I am thus cautions, ſaid Don Qyizote, be - 
G3. 
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cauſe I hate to take away the reputation of any per. 
fon, Why, quoth Sancho, I tell you again, I ſwear 


never to ſpeak a word of the matter while you live; 


and I wilh I may be at liberty to talk on't to morrow. 
Why, cried Don Quixote! have 1 done thee ſo much 
_ wrong, Sancho, that you would' ſt have me die ſo ſoon? 
Nay, *tis not for that neither, quoth Sancho; but be. 

cauſe I cawt abide to keep things long, for fear they 
ſhould grow mouldy. Well, let it be as thou pleaſeſt, 
ſaid Don Quixote: for I dare truſt greater concerns 
to thy courteſy and affection. In ſhort, know, that 
this very night there happened to me one of the ſtrang · 
eſt adventures that can be imagined ; for the daughter 
of the lord of this caſtle came to me, who is one of the 
moſt engaging and moſt beautiful damſels that ever 
nature has been proud to boaſt of: what could I not tell 
thee of the charms of her ſhape and face, and the 


perfections of her mind ! what could I not add of other 


hidden beauties, which I condemn to filence and obli- 
vion, leſt T endanger my allegiance and fidelity to my 
lady Dulcinea del Toboſo! I will only tell thee, that 
the heavens envying the ineſtimable happineſs which 
fortune had thrown into my hand ; or rather, becauſe 
this caſtle is inchanted, it happened, that in the midſt 
of the moſt tender and paſſionate diſcourſes that paſſed 
between us, the prophane hand of ſome mighty giant, 
which I could not ſee, nor imagine whence it came, 


hit me ſuch a dreadful blow on the jaws, that they 
are ſtil] embru'd with blood; after which the diſ - 


conrteous wretch, preſuming on my preſent weaknels, 
did ſo barbarouſly bruiſe me, that I, feel myſelf in a 
worſe condition now than I did yeſterday, after the 
carriers had ſo roughly handled me for Rofinante's 
incontinency: from which I conjecture, that the trea- 
ſure of this damſel's beauty is guarded by ſome in - 
chanted Moor, and not reſerved forme. 

Nor for me, neither, quoth Sancho; for I have been 


ribroaſted by above ſour hundred Moors, who have 
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hammer'd my bones in ſuch guiſ:, that I may ſafely 
ſay, the aſſault and battery made on my body by the 
carriers poles and pack ſtaves, were but ticklings and 
ſtroakings with a feather to this f. But, Sir, pray tell 
me, d'ye call this ſuch a pleaſant adventure, when we 
are ſo lamentably pounded after it? And yet your 
hap may well be accounted better than mine, ſeeing 
you've hugg'd that fair maiden in your arms. But I, 
what have I had, I pray you, but the heavieſt blows. 
that e'er fell on a poor man's ſhoulders? Woe's me, 
and the mother that bore me, for I neither am, nor 
ever mean to be a knight errant, and yet of all the 
miſ adventures, the greater part falls ſtil] to my lot. 
What, haſt thou been beaten as well as I, ſaid Don 
Quixote? What a plague, cried Sancho, han't I been 
telling you ſo all this while! Come, neyer let jt 
trouble thee, friend Sancho, reply'd Don Quixote; 
for P11 immediately make the precious balſam, that 
will cure thee in the twinkling of an eye. 

By this time the officer, having lighted his lamp, 
came into the room, to ſee who it was that was mur 
der'd. Sancho ſeeing him enter in his ſhirt, a napkin 
wrapp'd about his head like a turbant, and the lamp 
in his hand, he being alſo an ugly ill look'd fellow; 
Sir, quoth the ſquire to his maſter, pray ſee. whether 
this be not the inchanted Moor, that's come again to 
have t'other bout with me, and“ try whether he has 
not left ſome place unbruis'd for him now to mawl as 
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+ In the _—_ were tarts and cheeſe cakes to this: Tortas » 92 
pinta 

* Left fome FO unbruiſed, Kc. 1 5 new tranſlation has f it, Left 
ſomething at-the bottom of the inkhorn ; which is indeed what Cervantes 
literally ſays, Si fe dexo algo en el tintero, But as no Engliſh read 

er would underſtand this, and many more of the like phraſes 
(without notes at leaſt) I have thought, proper to deviate ſome. 
times from the very words of the original, To leave ſomething at the 
bettom of the inkborn, is to leave a biftory, or any other bock imperfect. 
or partly unwritten ; here it aludes to the unbrui, ed places of Sarcho's 
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not able to ſtir himſelf ; how is't, honeſt fellow, quoth 


is that your way of approaching knights-errant in this 
country? The officer could not bear ſuch a reprimand 


| rr<afure you talk of for others, and reſerves only kicks, 


we might otherwiſe juſtly ſhew; for conſidering theſe 


thee riſe, if thou can'ſt, Sancho, and deſire the gover- 
' Nour of the caſtle to ſend me fome oil, ſalt, wine and 


of the wound which the fantaſm gave me juſt, now. 
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much as the reſt, It cannot be the Moor, reply'd Don 
Quixote: for perſons inchanted are to be the feen by no 
body. If they don't ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen, quoth 
Sancho, at leaſt they ſuffer themſelves to be felt: if 
not, let my carcaſe bear witneſs, So might mine, cry'd 


Von Quixote : yet this is no ſufficient reaſon to prove, 


that what we ſee is the inchanted Moor. UI 
While they were thus arguing, the offizer advanc'd, 


and wonder d to hear two mem talk ſo calmly to one a. 


nother there: yet finding the unfortunate knight ly- 
ing in the ſamedeplorable poſture as he left him, ſtretch'd 
out like a corps, bloody, bruis'd, and beplaiſter'd, and 


he to the champion, how do you find yourfelf? Were 
I your fellow, reply'd Don Quixote, I would have a 
little mot manners than you have, you blockhead, you; 


from one who made ſo ſcurvy a figure, and lifting up the 
lamp, oil and all, hit Don Quixote ſuch a blow on the 
head with it, that he had reaſon to fear he had made 
werk for the ſurgeon, and therefore ſtole preſently out 
ot the room, under the protection of the night. Well, 
Sir, quoth Sancho, d'you think now *twas the inchant- | 
ed Moor, or no? for my part; I think* he keeps the | 


cuffs, thumps and knocks for your worſhip and myſelf, 
Tam now convinc'd, anſwer'd Don Quixote: there. 
fore let's wave that reſentment of theſe injuries, which 


inchanters can make themſelves inviſible when they 
pleaſe, *tis needleſs to think of revenge. But, I pr'y- 
roſemary, that I may make my healing balſam; for 
truly 1 want it extremely, ſo faſt the blood flows out 


Sancho then got up as faſt as his aking bones wou'd 
let him, and with much ado made ſhift to crawl * 


- 
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by the way on the officer, who ſtood heark ning to know 


the inn keeper what Sancho wanted, The hoſt pre- 


back with em to his maſter, whom he found holding 
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oil of the lamp that had liquor'd his hair and face. 
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e there kept em boiling till he thought they were e. 
_ nough, That done, he aſk'd for a vial-to put this 
. precious liquor in: but there being none to be got 

. the inn keeper preſented him with an old earthen j jug, 
* and Don Quixote was forc'd to be contented with aac. : 
5 Then he mumbled over the-pot above fourſcore Pa. 
F te: no/ter's and as many Ave Maria's, Salvs Regina . 
. and Credo's, making the ſign of the croſs at every word 
71 by way of bene diction. At which ceremony, Sancho, 
iſo the inn- keeper, and the officer were preſent; for as for - 
Fo the carrier, he was gone to look after his mules, and 
a took no manner of notice of what was paſs'd, This 
bo bleſſed medicine being made, Don Quixote refoly'd to 


that purpoſe he took off 4 good draught of the over. 
gulp'd it down, when it ſet him a vomiting ſo violent- 


G 5. 


of the room to look for the inn-keeper, and tumbling. 


what miſchief he had done; Sir, quoth he to him, for 
heav'n's ſake, do ſo much as help us to a little oil, ſalt, 
wine, and roſemary, to make a med' eine for one of the 
belt knights · errant that e'er trod on thoe of leather, 
who lies vonder grievoully. wounded by the inchanted 
Moor of this inn, The officer hearing him talk at that 
rate, took him to be one out of his wits; and i it begin- 
ning to be day light, he opea'd the inn- ear; and told 


ſently provided the defir'd ingredients, and Sancho crept 
his head, and ſadly complaining of the pain which he 
felt there: tho” after all, the lamp had done him no 
more harm than only raiſing two huge bumps; for that 
which he fancy'd to be blood, was only ſweat, and = . 


The knight took all the ingredients, and having 
mix'd 'em Fagetder, he had em {et o'er the fire, and 


9 Th 


make an immediate experiment of it on himſelf; and to 


pius, which the pot wou'd not held: but he had ſcarce. - 


y, that you weu 's have thought he'd have cal og bes 
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heart, liver and guts; and his reaching and ſtraining | 
put him into ſuch a ſweat, that he defir'd to be cover'd 


up warm, and left to his repoſe. With that they leſt 


him, and he ſlept three whole hours; and then wak- 
ing, found himſelf ſo wonderfully eas'd, that he made 


no queſtion but he had now the right balſam of Fiera: 
| braſs; and therefore he thought: he might ſafely un 


dertake all the moſt dangerous adventures in the world, 
without the leaſt hazard of his perſon. 9 
Sancho, encourag'd by the wonderful effect of the 


balſam on his maſter, begg'd that he wou'd be pleas'd 


to give him leave to ſip up what was left in the pot, 


which was no ſmall quantity; and the Don having 


conſented, honeſt Sancho lifted it up with both his 
hands, and with a ſtrong faith, and better will, pour'd 
every drop down his throat. Now the man's ſtomach 


not being ſo nice as his maſter's, the drench did not 


{ct him a vomiting after that manner; but caus'd ſuch 
a wambling in his ſtomach, ſuch a bitter loathing, 
kecking, and reaching, and ſuch grinding pangs, with 
cold ſweats and ſwoonings, that he verily believ'd his 
laſt hour was come, and in the midſt of his agony gave 


both the balſam and him that made it to the devil. 


Friend, ſaid Don Quixote, ſeeing him in that condith 
on, I begin to think all this pain befalls thee, only 
becauſe thou haſt not receiv'd the order of knight-hood; 
for *tis my opinion, this balſam ought to be us'd by 
no man that is not a profeſs'd knight. What a plague 
did you mean then by letting me drink it? quoth San- | 


cho; a murrain on me, and all my generation, why 


did not you tell me this before? At length the dole 
began to work to ſome purpoſe, and forc'd its way at 
both ends ſo copiouſly, that both his bed-mat-and co: 
verlet were ſoon made unfit for any further uſe; and 


all the while he ſtrain'd fo hard, that not only him - 


ſelf, but the ſtanders by thought he wou'd bave dy d. 


This dreadful hurricane laſted about two hours; and 


then too, inſtead of finding himſelf as free from pain 
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as his ater. he felt himſelf as feeble, and ſo far ſpent 
that he was not able to ſtand, 

But Don Quixote, as we have ſaid, found himſelf i in 


an excellent temper ; and his active ſoul loathing an 


inglorious repoſe, he preſently was impatient to de- 
part to perform the duties of his adventurous pro- 
feſſion: for be thought thoſe moments that were tri 


fled away in amuſements, or other concerns, only a 
blank in life; and all delays a depriving diſtreſs'd per- 
ſons, and the world in general, of his needed aſſiſtance. 


The confidence which he repoſed in his balſam, heigh · 
ten'd, if poſſible, his reſolution; and thus carry'd a- 
way by his cager thoughts, be ſadd!'d Roſinante him- 
ſelf, and then put the pannel upon the aſs, and his ſquire 


upon the pannel, after he had help'd him to huddle 
on his cloaths: that done, he mounted his ſteed; and 
having ſpy'd a javelin that ſtood in a corner, he ſeiz'd 
and appropriated it to himſelf, to ſupply the want of 
his lance. Above twenty people that were in the inn 
ſtood ſpectators of all theſe tranſactions; And among 


the reſt the inn keeper's daughter, from whom Don 
Quixote hed not power to withdraw hiseyes, breath- 
ing out at every glance a deep ſigh from the very bot - 
tom of his heart; which thoſe who had ſeen him ſo 
mortify'd the night before, took to e from the 
pain of his bruiſes. 


And now being ready to ſet forwards, he calld for 


the maſter of the houſe, and with a grave delivery, My 


lord governor, cry'd he, the favours I have receiv'd in 
your caſtle are ſo great and extraordinary, that they 


bind my grateful ſoul to an eternal acknowiedgment : 
therefore that l may be ſo happy as to diſcharge part 
of the obligation, think it there be &er a proud mor- 


til breathing on whom you detire to be reveng'd for 
ſome affroat or other injury, and acquaint me with it 


now, and by my order of kuighthood, which binds me 

to protect the weak, relieve the oppreſſed, and puniſh 

the bad, I promiſe you, I'M take effeQual care, that you 
„ | 
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ſhall have ample ſatis faction to the utmoſt of your wi. 
ſhes, Sir knight, anſwer'd the inn:keeper with an 
auſtere gravity, I ſhall not need your aſſiſtance to re- 
venge any wrong that may have been offer'd to my 
| Perſon; for I would have you to underſtand, that 1 
am able to do myſelf juſtice, whenever any man pre- 
ſumes to do me wrong: therefore all the ſatisfaction | 
deſire is, that you will pay your reckoning for horle- 
meat and man's meat, and all your expences in my inn. 
How! cry'd Don Quixote, is this an inn? Yes, an» 
ſwer' d the hoſt, and one of the moſt noted, and of the 
beſt repute upon the road. How ſtrangely have Ibeen 
miſtaken then! ery'd Don Quixote; upon my honour 
J took it for a caſtle, and a conſiderable one too: but 
jk it be an inn, and not a caſtle all T have to ſay is, that 
you muſt excuſe me from paying any thing; for I would 
by no means break the laws which we knights. errant 
are bound to obſerve; nor was it ever known, that 
they ever paid in any inn whatſoever; for this is the 
leaſt recompence that can be allow'd 'em for the into - 
lerable labours they endure day and night, winter and 
ſummer, o'ſoot and o%horſe- back, pinch'd with hunger, 
choak'd with thirſt, and expos'd to all the injuries of 
the air, and all the inconveniencies in the world. I've 
nothing to do with all this, cry'd the inn-keeper: pay 
your reckoning, and don't trouble me with your fool- 
3h ſtories of a cock and a bull; I can't afford to keep 
bouſe at that rate. Thou art.both a fool and a knave 
of an inn- keeper, reply'd Don Quixote: and with that 
elappiog ſpurs to Roſinante, and brandiſhing his jave- 
lin at his hoſt, he rode out of the inn without any op- 
prſition, and got a good way from it, without ſo much 
as once looking bek: nd him to ſee whether his {quirs 
tame after him. 

The knight being march'd off, there remain'd: only 
the ſquire, who was ſtopp'd for the reckoning, | How: 
ever he ſwore bloodily he would not pay a croſs; for the 
KY ſame law thatacquitted the knight acquitted tits 
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ſquire, This put the inn keeper into a great paſſion, and 
made him threaten Sancho very hard, telling if he would 
not pay him by fair means, he would have him laid by 
the heels that moment. Sancho ſwore by his maker's. 
koight-hood, he wou'd ſooner. part with his life than 
his money on . ſuch an account; nor ſhould the ſquires 
in after-ages ever have abe to upbraid. bim with. 
giving ſo ill a precedent, or breaking their rights, But 
as ill luck would have. it, there happen'd to, be in the 
inn four Segovia clothiers, three Cordova point mak 
ers, and two Seville huckſters, all briſk, gameſome, 
arch fellows; who agreeing all in the ſame deſign, en- 
compaſs'd Sancho, and pull'd him off his aſs, while 
one of em went and got a blanket. Then they put 
the unfortunate ſquire into it, and obſerving the roof 
of the place they were in, to be ſomewhat too low for 
their purpoſe, they carry'd him into the back- yard, 
which had no limits but the ſky, and there they toſs d 
him for ſeveral times together in the blanket, as they 
do dogs on Shrove- tueiday, Poor Sancho made ſo grie- 
vous an outcry all the while, that his maſter heard him, 
and imagin'd thoſe lamentations were of ſome perſon 
in diſtreſs, and conſequently the occaſion of ſome ad. 
venture: but having at laſt diſtinguiſt'd the voice, he 
made to the inn with a broken gallop; and finding the 
gates ſhut; he rode about to ſee whether he might not 
find ſome other way to get in But he no ſooner came 
to the back-yard wall, which was none of the higheſt, 
when he was an eye-witneſs of the ſcurvy trick that 

was put upon his ſquire, There he ſaw him aſcend 
and deſcend, and frolick and caper in the air with ſo 
much ain biene and agility; that *tis thought the 
knight himſelt could not have forborn laughing, had 
he been any thing leſs angry, He did his beſt to get 
over the wall, but alas! he was ſo bruis'd, that he 
could not ſo much as alight from his horſe, This made 
him fume and chaſe, and vent his paſſion i in a thouſand 
threats and' curſes; fo firange and various that ' tis ina. 


„ 
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poſſible to repeat em. But the more he ſtorn'd, the 
more they toſs'd and Iaugh'd ; Sancho on his fide beg. 
ging, and howling, and threatning, and damning to 
as little purpoſe as his maſter, for 'twas wearineſs a. 
lone could make the toſſers give over. Then they cha- 
ritably put an end to his high dancing, and ſet him 
upon his aſs again, carefully wrapp' d in his mantle, But 
 Maritornes's tender ſoul. made her pity a male creature 
in ſuch tribulation; and thinking he had danc'd and 
| tumbled enough to be a-dry, ſhe was ſo generous as to 
help him to a draught of water, which ſhe purpoſely 
drew from the well that moment, that it might be the 
cooler, Sancho clapp'd the pot to his mouth, but his 
maſter made him deſiſt: Hold, hold, cry*d he, ſon 
Sancho, drink no water, child, 'twill kill thee : behold 
I have here the moſt holy balſam, two drops of which 
will cure thee effectually. Ha, (reply d. Sancho, ſhaking 
his head, and looking ſourly on the knight with a ſide- 
face) have you again forgot that I'm no knight? or 
 wou'd you have me caſt up the few guts I've left ſince 
yeſternight's jobb? Keep your brewings for yourſelf 
in the devil's name, and let me alone. With that he 
| lifted up the jug to his noſe, but finding it to be meer 
element, he ſpirted out again the little he had taſted, 
and deſir'd the wench to help him to ſome better li. 
quor: ſo ſhe went and ſeteh'd him wine to make him 
amends, and paid for't too out of her own pocket; for 
to give the devil his due, 'twas ſaid of her, that tho? 
ſhe was ſomewhat too free of her favours, yer ſhe had 
ſomething of Chriſtianity in her. As ſoon as Sancho 
had tipp'd off his wine, he viſited his aſs's ribs twice 
or thrice with his heels, and free egreſs being granted 
him, he troop'd off mightily tickled with the thoughts 
ol having had his ends; and got off ſhot tree, tho at 
the expence of his ſhoulders, bis uſual ſureties: tis 
true, the inn keeper kept his wallet for the reckoning; 
but the poor ſquire was ſa diſmay'd, and in ſuch halte 
to be gone, that he never miſs'd it, The hoſt was for 
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ſhutting the inn doors after him, for fear of the worſt; 
but the toſſers would not let him, being a ſort of fel. 
lows that would not have matter'd Don Quixote a ſtraw, 
tho' he had row y been one of the W 965 of the rouad 
table. 


EXOLEGER ENU. R 
CHAP; 
7 the diſcourſe between the 10150 and the /quire, with 


other mailers worth relating. 


AxCno overtook his matter, but ſo pale, ſo dead- 

hearted, and fo mortify'd, that he was hardly a- 
ble to fit his aſs My dear Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, 
ſeeing him in that condition, I am now fully convinc'd 
that this caſtle, or inn, is inchanted ; ſor what could 
they be that made themſelves foch barbarous ſport 
with thee, but ſpirits and people of the other world? 
and I the rather believe this, ſeeing, that when 1 look'd ü 


cover the wall, and ſaw thee thus abugd, I trove to get 


over it, but could not ſtir, nor by any means alight | 
from Roſinante. For, by my honour, could I e.ther_ 
have got over the wall, or diſmounted, I would have 
reveng'd thee ſo effectuallj on rhote diſcourteous wret- 
ches, that they ſhou'd never have forgo the ſeverity of 
their puniſhment, though for once 1 had infringed 
the laws of chivalry ; which, as I have often iaſorm'd 
thee, do not permit any knight to lay hands on one 
that is not knighted, unleſs it be in his own defence, 
and in caſe of great neceſſity. Nay, quoth Sancho, I 

would have paid 'em home myſelf, whether kuight or 
no knight, but 'twas not in my power; and yet I dare 
ſay, thoſe that made themſelves ſo merry with my car - 
caſe were neither ſpirits nor inchanted folks, as you 


will have it, but meer flz{h and blood as we be. I'm 


ſure they cull'd one another by their Chriſtian na nes 
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and ſirnames, while they made me vault and friſk in 
the air: one was call'd Pedro Martinez, t'other Te- 
norio Hernandez; and as for our dog of a hoſt, I 
heard dem call him Juan Palomeque the left-handed. 
Then pray don't you fancy, that your not being able 
to get over the wall, nor to alight, was ſome inchan- 
ter's trick. *Tis a folly to make many words: tis 2g 
plain as the noſe in a man's face, that theſe ſame ad- 


ventures which we hunt for up and down, are like to 


bring us at laſt into a peck of troubles, and ſuch a 
plaguy deal of miſchief, that we ſhan't be able to ft 


one foot aſore t'other. The ſhort and the long is, 1 


take it to be the wiſeſt courſe to jog home and look 
after our harveſt, and not to run rambling from * Ce 
ca to Meca, leſt we leap out of the frying pan into 
the fire, or, out of God's bleſſing into the. warm ſun, 
Poor Sancho, cry'd Don Quixote, how ignorant thou 
art in matters of chivalry ! come, fay.-no more, and 
Have patience: a day will come when thou ſhalt be 
convinc'd how honourable a thing it is to follow this 
employment, For, tell me, what ſatisfaction in this 
world, what pleaſure can equal that of vanquiſhing 
and triumphing over one's enemy? None, without 
doubt. It may be for ought I know, quoth Sancho, 
though I know nothing of the matter. However, 
this I may venture to ſay, that ever ſince we have 


turn'd knights-errant, (your worſhip I mean, for tis 
not for ſuch ſcrubs as myſelf to be nam'd the ſame 


day with ſach folk) the devil of any fight you have 


had the better in, ualeſs it be that with the Biſcayan; 


and in that too you came off with the loſs of one ear 


and the vizor of your helmet. And what have we got 
ever ſince, pray, but blows, and more blows ; bruiſes 


5 Ceca was a place of devotion among the Moors, in the city of 


Cordo va, to which they us d to go on pilgrimage from other places 2 
Meca is among the Turks: whence the proverb comes to ſtgnify Ss. 
ring about to no purpoſe, A banter upon Popiſh pilgrimages. — 
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ind more bruiſes? beſides this toſſing in a blanket, 
which fell all to my ſhare, and for which I can't be 
reveng'd becauſe they were hobgoblins thatſerv'd me 
ſo forſooth, though | hugely long to be even with 'em, 
that I may know tae piealure you ſay there is in van- 
quiſhing one's enemy, 1 find, Sancho, cry'd Don 
Quizote, thou and I are both lick of the ſame difeaſe ; 
but 1 will endeavour with all ſpeed to get me a ſword 
made with ſo much art, that no ſort of inchantment 
ſhall be able to hurt whotoever ſhall wear it; and 
perhaps fortune may put into my hand that which 
Amadis de Gaul wore when he ſtyl'd himſelf, The 
knight of the burning ſword, which was one of the 
belt blades that ever was drawn by knight: for, be- 
ſides the virtue I now mentioned, it had an edge like 
a razor, and would enter the ſtrongeſt armour that 
ever was tempered or inchanted, I'll lay any thing, 
quoth Sancho, when you've found this ſword, 'twill 
prove juſt ſuch another help to me as your balſam: 
that is to ſay; twill ſtand nobody in any ſtead but 
your dubb'd knights, let the poor devil of 'a ſquire 
ſhift how he can. Fear no ſuch thing, reply'd Don 
Quixote; heaven will be more propitious to thee * | 
thou imagineſt, | 

Thus they went aer dag when Don ; Quixote, 
perceiving a thick cloud of duſt ariſe right before em 
in the road, the day is come, ſaid he, turning to his 
ſquire, the day is come, Sancho, that ſhall uſher in 
the happineſs which fortune has reſerv'd for me: 
this day ſhall the ſtrength of my arm be-fignaliz'd by 
ſuch exploits as {ball be tranſmitted even to the lateſt 
poſterity. See'lt thou that-cloud of duſt, - Sancho? it 
is raiſed by a prodigious army marching this-way, and 
compos'd of an infinite number of nations. Why then, 
at this' rate, - quoth Sancho, - there ſhould be two ar- 
mies; for yonder's as great a duſt on Yother fide > 
with that Nan Qu xote look'd, and was tranſported with 
joy at the tight, * belizviag that two vaſtarmies.. 
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were ready to engage each other in that plain: for 
his imagination was ſo crowded with thoſe battles, in- 
chantments, ſurprizing adventures, amorous thou ghts, 
and other whimſies which he had read of in romances, 
that his ſtrong fancy chang'd every thing he ſaw into 
what he deſir'd to ſee; and thus he could not con- 
ceive that the duſt was only rais'd by two large fiacks 
of ſheep that were going the ſame road from different 
parts, and could not be diſcern'd till they were very 
near: he was ſo poſitive that they were two armies, 


that Sancho firmly believ'd him at laſt, Well Sir, 
quoth the ſquire, what are we to do, I beſeech you? 
What ſhall we do, reply'd Don Quixote, but aſſiſt the 


weaker and the injur'd fide? for know, Sancho, that 


the army which now moves towards us is commanded | 
by the great Alifanfaron, emperor of the vaſt iſland . 


of Taprobana: the other that advances behind us is 
his enemy, the king of the Garamantians, Penta polin 
with the naked arm; fo call'd, becauſe he always en- 
ters into the battle with his right arm bare *, Pray 
Sir, quoth Sancho, why are theſe. two great men go- 
ing together by the ears? the occaſion. of thein quar- 


rel is this, anſwer'd Don Quixote, Aliſanfaron, a ſtrong 


Pagan, is in love with Pentapolin's daughter, a very 
beautiful lady and a Chriſtian : now her father refuſes 
to give her in marriage to the heathen prince, unleſs 
he abjure his falſe belief and embrace the Chriſtian 


| religion, Burn my beard, ſaid Sancho, if Pentapolin 


ben't in the right on't ; I'll ſtand by him, and help 
| him all I may. I commend thy reſolution, reply d 


Don Quixote, tis not only lawful, but requiſite ; for 


there's no need of being a knight to fight in ſuch bat- 
tles. I gueſs'd as much, quoth Sancho: but where 
' ſhall we leave my aſs in the mean time, that I may be 
| ſure to find him again aſter the battle; for J ſancy 
you never heard of any man that ever charg' d upon 


* Allading to the ſtory of FO king of Epirus. 
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ſuch a beaſt, Tis true, anſwer'd Don Quixote, and 
therefore I would have thee turn him looſe, though 
thou wert ſure never to find him again; for we ſhall 
have ſo many horſes, after we have got the day, that 
even Roſinante himſelf will be in danger of being 
chang'd for another, Then mounting to the top of 
a hillock, whence they might have ſeen both the flocks 
had not the duſt obſtructed their ſight, look yonder 
Sancho, cry'd Don Quixote ! that knight whom thou 
ſce'ſt in the gilded arms, bearing in his ſhield a 
crown'd lion couchant at the feet of a lady, is theva- 
liant Laurealco, lord of the filver bridge, He in the 
armour powder'd with flowers of gold, bearing three, | 
crows Argentin a field Azure, is the formidable Mico- 
colembo, great duke of Qiracia. That other of a, 
gigantic ſize that marches on his right, is che undaun - 
ted Brandabarbaran of Boliche, ſovereign of the three 
Arabia's ; he's array'd in a ſerpent's- ſł in, and carries 
inſtead of a ſhield a huge gate, which they ſay belon-. 
ged to the temple which Samfon pull'd down at his. 
death, when he reveng'd himſelf upon his enemies. 
But caſt thy eyes on this ſide, Sancho, and at the. 
head of t'other army ſee the ever victorious Timonel 
of Carcaiona, prince of new Biſcay, whoſe armour is, 
quarter'd Azure, Vert, Or, and Argent, and who 
bears in his ſhield a cat Or, in a field Gules, with 
theſe four letters, M I AU, for a motto, being the be - 
ginning of his miſtreſs's name, the beautiful Miaulina, . 
daughter to Alpheniquen duke of Algarva. That o- 
ther monſtrous load upon the back of yonder wild 
horſe, with arms as white as ſnow, and a ſhield with- 
out any device, is a Frenchman, new created knight, 
calbd Pierre Papin, Baron of Utrique : be whom you 
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WH {© pricking that py'd courſer's flanks with his arm'd 
de Wl heels, is the mighty duke of Nervia, Eſpatafilardo of 
f the wood, bearing in his ſhield a field of pure Azure, 


powder'd with Alparagus (Eſparrags*) with this mot- 
Ihe ęingle beta een the duke's name Eſpatafitardo and Eſparays = 
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to in Caſtilian, Raſtrea mi ſuerte; Thus trails, or 
drazs my fortune, And thus he went on, naming a 
great number of others in both armies, to every one 
of whom his fertile i Imagination aſhgn'd arms, colours, 
impreſſes and motto's, as readily as if they had really 
been that moment extant before his eyes. And then 
proceeding without the leaſt heſitation; that vaſt bo. 

dy, ſaid he, that's juſt oppoſite to us is compos'd of ſe. 
vera] nations. There you ſee thoſe who drink the 
pleaſant ſtream of the famous Xanthus: there the 
mountaineers that till the Maſſilian + fields: thoſe 
that fiſt the pure gold of Arabia Faelix: thoſe that 
inhabit. the renown'd and delightful banks of Ther. 


modoon. Yonder, thoſe who ſo many ways fhaice and 


drain the golden Pactolus for its precious ſand. The 
Numidians, unſteady, and careleſs of their promiſes; 
The Perſians, excellent archers, The Medes and Par- 


thians, who fight flying, The Arabs, who have no 
fix'd habitations, The Scythians, cruel. and ſavage, 


chough fair-complexion'd. The ſooty Ethiopians, 
that bore their lips; and a thouſand other nations 


whoſe countenances I know, tho' I have forgotten. 


their names. On the other fide, come thoſe whoſe 
country is water'd with the cryſtal ſtreams of Betis, 
ſhaded with olive trees. Thoſe who bathe their limbs 
in the rich flood of the golden Tagus. Thoſe whoſe 


_ manſions are Jay?d by the profitable ſtream of the di- 


vine Genile. Thoſe who range the verdant Tarteſian 
meadows, Thoſe who indulge their luxurious tem - 


(his arms) is a ridicule upon the fooliſh quidbles fo frequent in heral-' , 


diy and probably this whole catalogue is a fatire upon ſeveral great 


names and ſounding titles in Srain, whoſe owners were arrant beg · 


gers. The 7. ailing of his fortune may allude to the word Eſparto, a 


fort of ruſh. they make ropes with, or perhaps he was without 4 
miſtreſs, to which the ſparagraſs may allude: for in Spain they have a 
proverb; Solo comes el Eſparago: As ſolitary as ſparagraſs, becauſe, cv&+ 


xy one of them ſprings up by itſelf. 


t his is an imitation of Hamer 5 W 22a tips... 
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per in the delicious paſtures of Xerez, The wealthy 
inhabitants-of the Mancha, crown'd with golden ears 
of corn, The ancient offspring of the Goths, cas'd in - 
iron. | Thoſe who wanton in the lazy current of Piſ- 
rerga, Thoſe who feed their numerous flocks in the 
ample plains where the Guadiana, fo celebrated for 
its hidden courſe, purſues its wand'ring race. Thoſe 
who ſhiver with extremity of cold, on the woody Py · 
renean hills, or on the hoary tops of the ſnowy Apen- 
nine. In a word, all that Europe includes within 
| its ſpacious bounds, half a world in an army 'Tis 
ſcarce to be imagin'd how many countries he ran over, 
how many nations he enumerated, diſtinguiſhing eve- 
ry one by what is peculiar to em, with an incredible 
vivacity of mind, an@that till in the puffy ſtyle of 
his fabulous books, Sancho liſten'd to all this roman- 
tie muſter roll as mute as a fiſh, with amazement; 
al that he could do was now and then to turn his 
head on this fide and t'other ſide, to ſee if he could 
diſcern the knights and giants whom his maſter nam'd. 


15 But at length not being able to diſcover any; why, 
1 cry'd he, you had as good tell me it ſnows; the de- 
e 


vil of any knight, giant, or man can I ſee, of all 
„ thoſe you talk of now; who knows but all this may 
be witchcraft and ſpirits, like yeſternight? How, re 
, ply'd Don Quixote! doſt thou not hear their horſes 
neigh, their trumpets ſound, and their drums beat? 


n Not I quoth Sancho, I prick up my ears like a ſow in 

a the beans, and yet I can hear nothing but the bleat- 
* ing of ſheep, Sancho might juſtly ſay ſo indeed, for 
t by chis time the two flocks were got very near em. 
. Thy fear. diſturbs thy ſenſes, ſaid Don Quixote, and : 
0, 4 hinders thee from hearipg and ſeeing right: but 'tis 
t'a no matter; withdraw to ſome place of ſaſety, ſince - 
ve a thou art ſo terrify'd; for I alone am ſufficient to give 
7 


the victory to that ſide which I ſhall favour with my 
eſſiſtance. With that he couch'd his lance, clapp'd 
urs to Rofinante and ruſh'd like a thunder bolt 


ſay. Woe be to him that begot me! Are you mad, 
paragus gardens, no golden quarters, nor what d'ye 


over the hedge before you come at the ſtile, Youre 
taking the wrong ſow by the ear. Oh that I was e. 


ding on, deaf and loſt to good advice, out roar'd his 
he; march up, fall on, all you who fight under the 
arm: follow me, and you ſhall ſee how eaſily I will 


revenge him on that infidel Alifanfaron of Taproba: 
na; and ſo ſaying, he charg'd the ſquadron of ſheep 


through and through, not without a great flaugh- 


| their ſlings, and began to ply him with ſtones as big 


and the ſlain in a moſt terrible manner, impatient to 
Where, where art thou, cry'd he, proud Alifanfaron! 


ry where, to try now, hand to hand, the boaſted 


aſt audaciouſly wag'd with the valiant Pentapolin, 
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from the hillock into the plain. Sancho bawl *d after 
him as loud as he could ; Hold, Sir, ery'd Sanc ho; 
for heav'n's ſake come 3 What do you mean ? 
as ſure as I am a ſinner thoſe you're going to may] 
are nothing but poor. harmleſs ſheep, Come back, | 


Sir ? there are no giants, no knights, no cats, no al. 


call ems. Does the devil poſſeſs you? you're leaping 


ver born to ſee this day! But Don Quixote ſtill ri- 


expoſtulating ſquire. Courage, brave knights, cry'd 


flandard of the valiant Pentapolin with the naked 


with that gallantry and reſolution, that he pierc'd, 
broke, and put it to flight in that inſtant, charging 


ter of his mortal enemies, whom he laid at his feet, 
biting the ground and wallowing in'their blood. The 
ſhepherds ſeeing their ſheep go to rack, call'd out to 
him; till finding fair means ineffectual, they unloos d 


as their fiſts. But the champion diſdaining ſuch a 
diſtant war, ſpite of their ſhowers of ſtones, ruſh'd a. 
mong the routed ſheep, trampling both the living 
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meet the general of the enemy and end the war at once, 


Appear! ſee here a fingle knight who ſeeks thee eve- 


force of thy ſtrenuous arm, and deprive thee of life, 
as a due puniſhment for the unjuſt war which thou 
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juſt as he had ſaid this, while the ſtones flew about 
his ears, one unluckily light upon his ſmall ribs, and 
had like to have buried two of the ſhorteſt deep in 
the middle of his body. The knight thought him- 
ſelf lain, or at leaſt deſperately wounded; and there- 
fore calling to mind his precious balſam, and pulling 
out his earthen jug, he clapp'd it to his mouth; but 
before he had ſwallow'd a ſufficient doſe, ſouſe comes 
another of thoſe bitter almonds that ſpoiPd his draught, 
and hit him ſo pat upon the jug, hand and teeth, 
that it broke the firſt, maim'd the ſecond, and ſtruck 
out three or four of the Jaſt, Theſe two blows were 
ſo violent, that the boiſterous knight falling from his 
"horſe, lay upon the ground as quiet as the ſlain ; fo 
that the ſhepherds fearing he was kill'd, got their 
flock together with all ſpeed, and carrying away their 
dead, which were no leſs than ſeven ſheep, they made 
what haſte they cou'd out of harm's way, without 
looking any farther into the matter. 

All this while Sancho ſtood upon the hill, where he 
was mortiſy'd upon the ſight of this mad adventure, 
There he ſtamp'a. and ſwore, and bann'd his maſter 
to the bottomleſs pit; he tore his beard for madneſs, 
and curs'd the moment he firſt knew him: but ſeeing 
him at laſt knock'd down, and ſettl'd, the ſhepherds 
to Wl being ſcaraper'd, he thought he might venture to 
come down; and found him in a very ill plight, tho? 
8 not altogether ſenſeleſs. Ah! maſter, quoth he, this 
comes of not taking my counſel. - Did not I tell vou 
'twas a flock of ſheep, and no army? Friend Sancho, 
ng Wl reply'd Don Quixote, know ?tis an eaſy matter for ne- 
cromancers to chanpetheſhapes of thin gs as theypleaſe; 


enemy, to deprive me of the glory which he ſaw me 
ready to acquire, while I was reaping a full harveſt 
of laurels, transformvd in a moment the routed ſqua- 
drons into ſheep, If thou wilt not believe me, San- 
cho, yet do one thing for my ſake; do but take thy 


thus that malicious inchanter, who is my inveterate 
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"aſs, and follow theſe ſuppos'd ſheep at a diſtance, and 
I dare engage thou ſhalt foon ſee 'em reſume their 
former ſhapes, and appear ſuch as I deſerib'd %m, 
But ſtay, do not go yet, for I want thy aſſiſtance: 
draw near, and ſee how many cheek teeth and others 
want, for by the dreadful pain in my jaws'and gums, 
1 fear there is a total dilapidation in my mouth. With 
that the knight open'd his mouth as wide as he could, 
while the ſquire gap'd to tell his grinders, with his 
ſnout almoſt in his chaps ; but juſt in that fatal mo- 
ment the balſam that lay wambling and fretting in 
Don Quixote's ſtomach, came up with an vnlucky 
hickup; and with the ſame violence that the pow: 
der flies out of a gun, all that he had in his ſtomach 


diſcharg'd itſelf upon the beard, face, eyes, and 


mouth of the officious ſquire. Santa Maria, + cry'd 
poor Sancho, what will become of me! my maſter is 
a dead man, he's vomiting his very heart's blood! 
but he had hardly ſaid this, when the colour, ſmell, 
and taſte foon undeceiv'd him; and finding it to be 


his maſter's loathſome drench, it caus'd ſuch a ſudden 


Tumbling in his maw, that before he could turn bis 
head he unladed the whole cargo of his ſtomach full 
in his maſter's face, and put him in as delicate a pic: 
| Kle as he was himſelf. Sancho.having-thus paid him 
in his own coin, half blinded as he was, ran to his aſs, 


do take out ſomething to clean himſelf and his maſter: 


but when he came to look for his wallet, and found 
it miſſing, not rememb'ring till then that he had un- 
happily leſt it in the inn, he was ready to run quite 
out of his wits: he ſtorm d and ſtamp'd, and cursd 
him worſe than before, and reſolv'd with himſelf to 
let his maſter go to the devil, and een trudge home by 
himſelf, tho' he was ſure to loſe his wages, and his 
hopes of being governor of the promis'd ifland. 
Thereupon Don Quixote got up with much ado, 
and clapping his left-hand before his mouth, that the 
reſt of his looſe teeth might not drop out, he laid his 
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right hand on Roſinante's bridle; (for ſuch was the 
good-nature of the creature, that he had not bud g'd 
a foot ſrom his maſter) then ir crept along to ſquire 
Sancho, that Rood lolling on his aſs's pannel, with his 
tace in the hollow of both his hands, in a doleful moo- 
dy melancholy fit. Friend Sancho, ſaid he, ſeeing 
him thus abandon'd to ſorrow, learn of me, that one 
min is no more than another, if he do no more than 
what another does. All theſe ſtorms and hurricanes 
are but arguments of the approaching calm: better 
ſucceſs will ſoon follow our paſt calamities: good and 
bad fortune have their viciſſitudes; and 'tis a maxim, 
that nothing violent can laſt long : and therefore we 


may well promiſe onrfelves a ſpeedy change in our 
d. fortune, ſince our afflictions have extended their reign 
a beyond the uſual ſtint: beſides, thou ought'ſt not to 
1s 


alli thyſelf ſo much for misfortunes, of which thou 
haſt no ſhare, but what friend{hip and humanity bid 
thee take, How, quoth Sancho ! have I no other 
ſhare in them! was not he that was tols'd in the 
blanket this morning the ſon of my father? and did 
not the wallet, and all that was in it, which I have 


{aid Sancho, whether 'tis loſt or no, but l'm ſure 1 
can't tell what's become of it. Nay then, reply'd 


ain theſe fields ſome of thoſe roots and herbs which I've 
te Bi heard you ſay you know, and which uſe to help ſuch 
'd WY unlucky knights errant as yourſelf at a dead lift, For 
o all that, cry'd Don Quixote, 1 would rather have at 


Y is time a good luncheon of bread, or a cake and 
18 two pilchards heads, than all the roots and ſimples 
in Dioſcorides's herbal, and doctor Laguna“ ſupple- 
0, ment and commentary: I pray thee therefore get up · 
he on thy aſs, gobd Sancho, and follow me once more:; 
lis tor God s Providence, that relieves every creature, will 


Vol l. . . 


loſt, belong to the ſon of my mother? How, aſk'd 
Don Quixote, haſt thou loſt thy wallet ? I don't know, 


Don Quixote, I find we mutt faſt to day. Ay marry . | 
id muſt we, quoth Sancho, unleſs you take care to gather 
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not fail us, - eſpecially -fince we are about a work fo 
much to his ſervice; thou ſeeſt he even provides ſor 
the little flying inſects in the air, the wormlings in 
the earth, and the ſpawnlings in the water; and, in 
his infinite mercy, he makes his ſun ſhine on the righ. 


teous, and on the unjuſt, and rains upon the good 


and the bad, Many words won't fill a buſhel, quoth 
Sancho interrupting him; you would make a better 
preacher than a knight errant, or I'm plaguily out, 
Knights-errant, reply'd Don Quixote, ought to know 
all things: there have been ſuch in former ages, 
that have deliver'd as ingenious and learned a ſermon 
or oration at the head of an army, as if they had ta- 
ken their degrees at the univerſity of Paris: from 
which we may infer, that the lance never dull*d the 


pen, nor the pen the lance, Well then, quoth Sancho, 


for once let it be as you'd have it; let's e'en leave 
this unlucky place, and ſeck out a lodging; where, [ 
pray God, there may be neither blankets, nor blanket: 
heavers, nor hobgoblins, nor inchanted Moors; for 
before I'Il be hamper'd as I've been, may I be curs'd 
with bell, book and candle, if 1 don't give the trade 
to the devil, Leave all things to Providence, reply'd 
Don Quixote, and for once lead which way thou pleal- 
eſt, for I leave it wholly to thy diſcretion to provide 
us a lodging. But firſt, 1 pray thee, feel a little how 
many teeth I want in my upper jaw on the right ſide, 
for there I feel moſt pain. With that Sancho feeling 
with his finger inthe knight's mouth; Pray, Sir, quoth 
he, how many grinders did your worſhip uſe to have 
on that fide ? Four, anſwer'd Don Quixote, befides 
the eye tooth, all of 'em whole and ſound. Think 
well on what you ſay, cry'd Sancho. T fay four, re- 
ply'd Don Quixote, if there were not five; for I ne- 
ver in all my life have had a tooth drawn or dropp'd 


out, or rotted by the worm, or looſen'd by rheum. 


Bleſs me, quoth Sancho ! why, you have in this ne- 
ther jaw on this ſide but two grinders and a ſtump; 
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and in chat part of your upper jaw, never a ſtump, and 


never a grinder; alas! all's level'd there as ſmooth 


as the palm of one's hand. Oh unfortunate Don 
Quixote ! cry'd the knight, I had rather have lolt an 
arm, ſoit were not my ſword arm; for a mouth with + 
out cheek teeth is like a mill without a mill-ſtone, 
C.1cho; and every tooth in a man's head is more va - 
juable than a diamond, But we that profeſs this 


Arict order of knight - errantry, are all ſubject to theſe 
calamities; and therefore ſince the loſs is irretrieva - 


ble, mount, my truſty Sancho, and go thy own pace; 
Il follow thee. Sancho obey'd, and led the way, 
ſill keeping the road they were in; which being very 
much beaten, prom's'd to bring him ſooneſt to a jod- 
ging. Thus pacing along very ſoftly, for Don Quix- 
ote's gums and ribs would not ſuffer him to go faitzr ; 
Sancho, to divert his uneaſy thoughts, reſolv'd to talk 


to him all the while of one thing or e as the next 


chapter will inform you. 
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CHAP. v. 


of the wiſe diſcourſe between pid ard his ak ; 


as alſo of the adventure of the dead corps, and "D 
ther ſumons occurrences. | 


OW, Sir, quoth Sancho, I can't help thinking, 


but that all the miſhaps that have befallen us 
of late, are a juſt judgment for the grievoas ſin you've 
committed againſt the order of knighthood, in not 
keeping the oath you ſwore, not to eat bread at board, 
nor to have a merry bout with the queen, and the 


Lord knows what more, till you had won what dye 


call him, the Moor's + helmet, I think you nam'd him, 


* 


TE 


I Nelandring, 
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Truly, anſwered Don Quixote, thou'rt much in the 
right, Sancho; and to deal ingenuouſly with thee, I 
wholly forgot that: and now thou may'ft certainly 
aſſure thyſelf, thou wert toſt in a blanket for not re- 
memb'ring to put me in mind of it. However, I will 
take care to make due atonement ; for knight errant- 
Ty has ways to conciliate all ſorts of matters, Why, 
quoth Sancho, did J ever ſwear to mind you of your 
vow ? 'tis nothing to the purpoſe, replied Don Quixote, 
whether thou ſwor'ſt or no: let it ſuffice that I think 
thou art not very clear for being acceſſary to the breach 
of my vow; and therefore to prevent the worſt, there 
will be no harm in providing for a remedy. Hark 
you then, cried Sancho, be ſure you don't forget your 
_ atonement, as you did your oath, leſt thoſe confound. 
ed hobgoblins come and maw] me, and mayhap you 

too, for being a ſtubborn finner, 
Inſenſibly night overtook 'em before they could 
diſcover any lodging; and, which was worſe, they 
were almoſt hunger ſtarved, all their proviſion being 
in the wallet which Sancho had unluckily left behind; 
and to compleat their diſtreſs, therg happened to 
them an adventure, or ſomething .that really looked 
like one, : 4 
While our ben'ghted travellers went on dolefully 
in the dark, the knight very hungry, and the ſquire 
very ſharp ſet, what ſhould they ſee moving towards 
them but a great number of lights, that appear'd like 
ſo many wandering ſtars. At this ſtrange apparition, 
down ſunk Sancho's heart at once, and even Don 
Quixote himſelf was not without ſome ſymptoms of 
ſurprize. Preſently the one pull'd to him his afs's 
halter, the other his horſe's bridle, and both made a 

ſtop, They ſoon perceived that the lights made di- 
rectly towards them, and the nearer they came the 
bigger they appear'd. At the terrible wonder San. 
cho ſhook and ſhiver'd every joint like one in a pally, 
and Don Quixote's hair Rood up an end: however, 
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heroically ſhaking off the amazement which that ſight - 
ſtamp'd upon his ſoul, Sancho, ſaid he, this mult 


- doubtleſs be a great and moſt perilous adventure, 


where I ſhall have occaſivn to exert the whole ſtock. 
of my courage and ſtrength, Woe's me, quoth San- 
cho, ſhould this happen to be another adventure of 
ghoſts, as I fear it is, where ſhall I find ribs to endure 
it? Come all the fiends in hell, cry'd Don Quixote, 
r will not ſuffer *em to touch a hats of thy head. If 
they inſulted thee lately, know there was then be- 
tween thee and me a wall, over which I could not 
climb; but now we are in the open field, where I ſhiil 
have liberty to make uſe of my ſword. Ay, quoth 
Sancho, you may talk; but ſhould they bewitch you 
as they did before, what the devil would it avail us 
to be in the open field? Come, Sancho, reply'd Do 
Quixote, be of good cheer ; the event will ſoon con- 
vince thee of the greatneſs of my valour, Pray hea- 


ven it may, quoth' Sancho; I'll do = det” With 


that they rode a little out of the way, and gazing earn- 
elily at the lights, they toon diſcover'd a great num - 
ber of perſons all in white. At the dreadful fight, all 
poor Sancho's-ſhuffling courage baſely deſerted him; 
his teeth began to chatter as if he had been in an ague 
fit, and as the objects drew nearer his chattering in. 
creas'd,, And now they could plainly dillinguilh a- 
bout twenty men. on horſeback, all in white, with 
torches in their hands, followed by a herſe cover'd o- 
ver with black, and fix men in deep mourning, whoſe 
mules were alſo in black down to their very heels. 
Thoſe in white mov'd ſlowly murmuring from their 
lips, ſomething in a low and lamentable tone. This 


diſmal ſpectacle, at ſuch a time of night, in the midſt 


of ſuch a vaſt ſolitude, was enough to have ſhipwreck'd 
the courage of a ſtouter ſquire than Sincho, and even 
of his maſter, had he been any other than Don Quix- 
ote: but as his imagination ſtraight ſuggeſted to him, 
that this was one of on adventures of which he had 
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ſo often read in his books of chivalry, the herſe ap. 
pear'd to him to be a litter, where lay the body of 
ſome knight either flain or dangerouſly wounded, 
the revenge of whoſe misfortunes was reſerved for his 


Prevailing arm: and ſo without any more ado, couch- 


ing his lance, and ſeating himſelf firm in his ſaddle, 


| he poſted himſelf in the middle of the road, where the 


company were to pals, As ſoon as they came near, 
Stand, criy'd he to dem in a haughty tone, whoever 
you be, and tell me who you. are, whence you. come, 
whither you go, and what you carry in that litter? 
for there's all the reaſon in the world to believe, that 
you have either done, or received a great deal of harm; 


and tis requiſite I ſhould be informed of the matter, 
in order either to puniſh you for the iltyou have com- 


mitted, or elſe to revenge you of the wrong you 
have ſuffer'd, Sir, anſwer'd one of the men in white, 
we are in haſte; the inn is a great way off, and we 
cannot ſtay to anſwer ſo many queſtions ; and with 
that ſpurring his mule, he mov'd forwards, But 


Don Quixote, highly diſſatisfied with the reply, laid 


hold on the mule's bridle and ſtopped him: Stay, 
cried he, proud diſcourteous knight, mend your be- 
haviour, and give me inſtantly an account of what! 


_ aſl;*d of ye, or here 1 defy you all to mortal combat, 


Now the mule, that was ſhy and fkittiſh, being thus 
rudely feiz'd by the bridle, was preſently ſcar'd, and 
riſing up on her hinder legs, threw her rider to the 
ground, Upon this one of the footmen that belong- 
ed to the company gave Don Quixote ill language; 
which ſo incenſed him, that being reſolved to be re- 
venged of 'em all, in mighty rage he flew at the next 
he met, who happened to be one of the mourners, 
Him he threw to the ground very much hurt; and 
then turning to the reſt with a wonderful agility, he 
fell upon 'em with ſuch fury, that he preſently put 
em all to flight, You would have thought Rofinan: 
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te had wings at that time, ſo active ae ſo fiecre-he 
then approved himſelf, | 

It was not indeed for men unarmed, and naturally 
fearful to maintain the field againſt ſuch an enemy 
no wonder then-it the gentlemen in white were im- 
mediately diſperfed : ſome ran one way, ſome another, 
croſſing the plain with their lighted torches : you 
would now have taken %em for a parcel of frolickſome 
maſqueraders gambling and ſcouring on a carnaval 
night. As for the mourners, they, poor men, were 
ſo muffled up in their long cumberſome cloaks, thar 
not being able to make their party good, nor defend 
themſelves, they were preſently routed, and ran away 
like the reſt, the rather, for that they thought 'twas 
no mortal creature, but the devil himſelf, that was 
come to fetch away the dead body which they were 
accompanying to the grave T. All the while Sancho 
was loſt in admiration and aſtoniſhment, charmed 
with the fight of his maſter's valour; and now con- 
cluded him to be the. formidable champion he wine 
Iimſelf. 

Aſter this the knight, by the light of a torch that 


lay burning upon the ground, perceiving the man who 


was thrown by his mule lying near it, he rode up to 
him, and ſetting his lance to his throat, Yield, cried 
he, and beg thy life, or thou dy'ſt. Alas, Sir, cried 
t'other, what need you aſk: me to yield? I am not able 
to ſtir, for one of my legs is broken; and I beſeech 
Jou, if you are a Chriſtian, do not kill me. I am a 
maſter of arts, and in holy orders; twould be a hein 
ous ſacrilege to take away my life. What a devil 
brought you hither then, if you are a clergyman, cried 
Don Quixote? what elf: but my ill fortune, replied 
the ſupplicant ? a worſe hovers over thy head, cried 
Don Quixote, and threatens thee, if thou do'ſt not 
anſwer this moment to every Par VEE queſtion I 


+ The author ſeems here to have intended a ridicule on thoſe fane- 
ral folemnities, 
H 4. 
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torches. We were going to Segovia to bury the corps 


lies now in yonder herſe. And who killed him? aſb'd 


ven did it, there is no more to be ſaid: had it been 
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aſk, I will, 1 will, Sir, replied the other; and firſt 
I muſt beg your pardon for ſaying I was a maſter of 
arts, for I have yet but taken my batchelor's degree. 
My name is Alonzo Lopez: I am of Alcovendas, and 
came now from the town of Bac ga, with eleven other 
clergymen, the ſame that now ran away with the 


of a gentleman of that town, who dy'd at Baega, and 


Don Quixote, Heaven, with a peſtilential fever, an- 
ſwered the other. It it be ſo, ſaid Don Quxiote, ! 
am diſcharged of revenging his death. Since Hea- 


its pleaſure to he ve taken me off ſo, I too mult have 
ſubmitted, I would have you informed, re verend Sir, 
that I am a knight of La Mancha, my name Don 
Quixote; my employment is to viſit all parts of the 
world in queſt of adventures, to right and relieve in. 
jured innocence, and puniſh oppreſſion, Truly, Sir, 
replied the clergyman, I do not underſtand how you 
can call that to right and relieve men, when you 
break their legs: you've made that.crooked which 
was right and ſtraight before; and heaven knows 


whether it can ever be ſet right as long as I live, In- 


ſtead of relieving the injured, I tear you have injured me 
paſt relief; and while you ſeek adventures, you have 
made me meet with a very great miſadventure f. 
All things, reply'd Don Quixote, are not bleſſed alike 
with a proſperous event, good Mr. Batchelor: you ſhould 
have taken care not to have thus gone a proccſhoning 
in theſe deſolate plains, at this ſuſpicious time of night, 


with your white ſurplices, burning torches and ſable 


+ The author's making the butchelor quibble fo much, wa ſuch 
improper circumſtances, was properly deſigned as a ridicule upon the 
younger ſtudents of the univerſities, who are ſo apt to run into an af: 
fectation that way, and to miſtake it for wit; as alſo upon the drama- 


tic writers who frequently make their heroes, in their greateſt diltreſſes 
guilty of the like * 


r 
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weeds, like ghoſts and goblins, that went about to 
ſcare people out of their wits : for I conld not omit 


doing the duty of my- profeſſion, nor would 1 have. 
forborn attacking you, though you had really been 
all Lucifer's infernal crew; for which I took you to 
be, and till this moment could have no better opini- 
on of you. Well, Sir, ſaid the Batchelor, ſince my 


bad fortune has ſo ordered it, I mutt deſire you, as 
you are-a knight errant, who have-made mine ſo ill”; 


an errand, to help me to get from under my muley - 
for it lies ſo heavy upon me, that I cannot get my 
foot out of the ſtirrup. Why did not you acquaint 
me ſooner with your grievances, cried Don Quixote RA, 
1] might have talked on till ro morrow morning and : 


never have thought on't. With that he called San- 
cho, who madi-ne great haſte, for he was much bet- 


ter employed in rifling a load of choice proviſions, _ 


which the holy men carried along with 'em on a ſump- 


ter mule, He had ſpread his coat on the ground, 


and having Jaid on it as much food as it would hold, 
he wrapp'd it up like a bag, and laid the booty on his 


aſs; and then away he ran to his mater, and help'd. 
him to ſet the batchelor upon his mule: after which 


he gave him h's. torch, and Dan Quixote bade him 


follow his company, and excuſe him for bis miſtake, 


though, all things conſidered, he could not avoid do- 
ing what he had done, And, Sir, quoth Sancho, if 


the gentlemen would know who 'twas that ſo well 


threſh'd their jackets, you may tell 'em 'twas the fa 


mous Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwile call'd The 


kuight of the worful figure. 


When the batchelor was gone, Don Quixote aſked 


Sancho why he called him the knight of the woeful 
figure? III tell you why, quoth Sancho; I have 


been flaring upon you this pretty while by the light 
of that unlucky prieſt's torch, and may I never ſtir 
't cer I ſet my eyes on a more diſmal figure in my 
born days; and I can't tell what ſhould be the cauſe 
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the ſage who is commiſſioned by fate to regiſter my 


face painted on my ſhield, O*my word, quoth San- 
cho you may een ſave the money, and inſtead of hav. 


illlud; fi quis ſuadente diabolo, &. But yet, now [ 


| kall fuipcR T had to do with prieſts, whom 1 honour 
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on't, unleſs your being tired after this fray, or the want 

of your worſhip's teeth. That's not the reaſon, cried 
Don Quixote; no, Sancho, I rather conjecture, that 


atchievements thought it convenient I ſhould aſſume 
a new appellation, as all the knights of yore; for one 
was called the knight of the burning ſword, another 
of the unicorn, a third of the phoenix, a fourth the 
knight of the damſels, another of the griffin, and an- 
other the knight of death; by which by-names and 
diſtinctions they were known all over the globe. 
Therefore, doubtleſs, that learned ſage, my hiſtorian, 
has inſpired thee with the thoughts of giving me that 
additional appellation of the knight of the woeful 
figure: and accordingly I aſſume the name, and in- 
tend henceforwards to be diſtinguiſhed by that deno- 
mination. And that it may ſeem the more proper, 
I will with the firſt opportunity have a moſt woeful 


ing a woetul face painted, you need no more but on- 
Iy ſhew your own, I'm but in jeſt, as a body may 
lay, but what with the want of your teeth, and what 
with hunger, you look ſo queerly and fo woefully, 
that no painter can draw ycu a figure ſo fit for your 
purpoſe as your worſhip's. This merry conceit of 
Sancho extorted a ſmile from his maſter's auſtere coun- 
tenance: however, he perſiſted in his reſolution about 
the name and the picture; and after a pauſe, a ſud- 
den thought diſturbing his conſcience, Sancho, cried 
he, I am afraid of being excommunicated for having 
laid violent hands upon a man in holy orders, Pants 


think better-on't, I never touched him with my bands, 
tut only with my lance; beſides, I did not in the 


Canon 73, Diſtinct. 134. 


preſence, for which he was excommunicated ; which 


of hunger, they eat their breakfaſt, dianer, afternoon's 
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and revere as every good Catholick and faithful 
Chriſtian ought to do, but rather took 'em to be evil 
ſpirits. Well, let the worſt come to the worſt, I re- 

member what befel the Cid Ruy Dias, when he broke 
to pieces the chair of a king's ambaſſador in the pope's - 


did not hinder the worthy Kodrigo de Vivar from be- 
having himſelf that day like a ey irs kaight, and A : 1 
man of honour, = | 

This ſaid, Don Quixote was ow vitog the herſe, : 
to ſee whether what was in it were only dead bones: 
but Sancho would not let him; Sir, quoth he, you 
are come off now with a whole ſkin,. and much better 
then you have done-hitherto,, Who knows bat theſe 
ſame fellows that are now ſcampered off, may chance 
to bethink themſelves what a ſhame it is for dem to 
have ſuffered themſelves to be thus. routed-by a ſingle - . 
man, and ſo come back, and fall upon us all at once 
then we ſhall have work enough upon our binds... 
The aſs is in good caſ2; there's a hill not far off, and 
our bellies cry cup board, Come, let's e'en get out 
of harm's way, and not let the plough land to catch a 
mouſe, as the ſaying is; 0 the grave with the dead, and 
the living to the bread.» With that he put on a dog- 
trot with his als, and his maſter, bethinking himlelf 
that he was.ia the right, put on after him without 
replying,” 

After they had rid a little way, they came to a val- 
ley that lay ſculking between two hills; there theß 
alighted, and Sancho having open'd his coat and 
ipread it on the graſs, with the proviſion which he 
had bundl'd up in it, our two adventurers fell to; 
and their ſtomachs . with the ſauce 


luncheon, and ſupper, all at the ſame time, fealting 

themſelves with variety of cold meats, which you may 

be ſure were the beſt that conld be got, the prieſts, 

vho had brought it for their own eating, being like 
| H 6 - 


— 
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the reſt of their coat, none of the worſt Rewards for 
their bellies, and un how to make much of 
themſelves, 

But now they began to grow ſenſible of a very great 
misfortune, and ſuch a misfortune as was bemoaned 
by poor Sancho, as one of the ſaddeſt that ever could 


befal him; for they found they had not one drop of 


wine or water to waſh down their meat and quench 
their thirſt, which now ſcorch'd and choak'd em 
worſe than hunger bad pinched 'em before. However, 
Sancho conſidering they were in a place where the 
graſ was freſh and green, ſaid to his n TO 
you ſhall find in the following chapter. 


MESSE k e k k kk E l. ke 
c H A P. VI. 


©f a wonderful adventure abe by the valorou! 
Don Quixote de la Mancha; the like never compaſ- 


ed with leſs danger by any of the moſt famous * 
in the world. 


HE graſs is ſo freſh (quoth Sancho, half choak- 
ed with thirſt) that I dare lay my life we ſhall 
light of ſome ſpring or ſtream hereabouts; therefore, 
Sir, let's look, 1 beſeech you, that we may quench this 
confounded drought that plagues our throats ten times 
worſe than hunger did our guts, Thereupon Don 


Quixote leading Roſinante by the bridle, and Sancho 


his aſs by the halter, aſter he had laid up the reverſi- 
on of their meal, they went feeling about, only guid- 
ed by their gueſs; for 'twas ſo dark they ſcarce could 
lee their hands, They had not gone above two hun- 


d red paces before they heard a noiſe of a great water- 


fall? which was to them the moſt welcome ſound jn 
the world: but then liſtning with great attention to 


nom on u hich fide the grateful murmur came, they 
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on a ſudden heard another kind of noiſe that ſtrange- 
ly allayed the pleaſure of the firſt, eſpecially in San- 
cho, who was naturally fearful, and puſillanimous. 
They heard a terrible din of obſtreperous blows, ſtruck 
regularly, and a more dreadful-rattling of chains and 
irons, which together with the roaring of the waters, 
might have filled any other heart but Don Quixote's 
with terror and amazement. Add to this the hor- 
rors of a dark night and ſolitude, in an unknown place, 
the loud ruſtling of the leaves of ſome lofty-trees un- 
der which fortune brought 'em at the ſame unlucky 
moment, the whiſtling of the wind, which concurred 
with the other diſmaying ſounds ; the fall of the wa- 
ters, the thundring thumps and the clinking of chains 
aforeſaid, The worſt too was, that the blows were 
redoubied without ceaſing, the wind blowed on, and 
day light was far diſtant, But then it was, Don Quix- 
ote, ſecured by his intrepidity (his inſeparable com- 
panion) mounted his. Rofinante, braced his ſhield, 
brandiſhed his lance, and ſhewed a ſoul unknowing 
fear, and ſuperior to danger and fortune; Know, 
Sancho, cried he, IL was born in this iron age, to re- 
ſore the age of gold, or the golden age, as fome chuſe 
to call it, I am the man for whom fate has reſerved 
the moſt dangerous and formidable attempts, the moſt 
ſtupendious and glorious adventures, and the moſt va- 
lorous feats of arms. I am the man who muſt revive 


” the crder of the round table, the twelve peers of 
on France, and the nine worthies, and efface the memo. 
10 ry of your Platyrs, your Tablantes, your Olivantes, 
i- and your lirantes, Now muſt your knights of the 
d. ſun, your Belianis's, and all the numerous throng of. 
14 jamous heroes, and knights errant of former ages, 
. ſee the glory of all their moſt dazzling actions eclipſed 
r- and darkened by more illuſtrious exploits. Do but 
in obſerve, O thou my faithſul ſquire, what a multifari- 


ous aſſemblage of terrors ſurround us! A horrid 


darkneſs, a dadleſul ſolitude, a confuſed ruſting of 


* 
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leaves, a diſmal rattling of chains, a howling of the 
_ winds, an aſtoniſhing noiſe of cataracts, that ſeem to 
fall with a boiſterous rapidity from the ſteep moun- 
tains of the moon, a terrible ſound of redoubled blows, 
ſtill wounding our ears like furious thunder.claps, and 
a dead and univerſal ſilence of thoſe things that might 
buoy up the ſinking courage of frail mortality. In 
this extremity of danger, Mars himſelf might tremble 
with the effright: yet I, in the midſt of all theſe un- 
utterable alarms, ſtill remain undaunted and unſhaken, 
Theſe are but inceatives to my valour, and but ani- 
mate my heart the more; it grows too big and migh- 
ty for my breaſt, and W at the approach of this 
threatening adventure, as formidable as 'tis like to 
prove. Come, girt Roſinante ſtraighter, and then 

Providence protect thee : thou may'ſt Ray for me here: 
but if I do not return in three days, go back to our 
village; and from thence, for my ſake to Toboſo, 
where thou ſhalt ſay to my incomparable lady Dulci- 
nea, that her faithful knight fell a ſacrifice to love and 
honour, while he attempted things that might MG: 
made him worthy to be call'd her adorer, 

When Sancho heard his maſter talk thus, he fell a 
weeping in the molt pitiful manner in the world. Pray 
Sir, ſaid he, why will you thus run yourſelf into miſ- 
chief? Why need you run yourſelf into this rueful 
miſventure ? 'tis main dark, and there's never a living 
ſoul ſees us; we have nothing to do but to ſheer off, 
and get out of harm's way, though we were not to 
drink a drop theſe three days. Who is there to take 
notice of our flinching ? I've heard our parſon, whom 
you very well know, ſay in his pulpit, that he who 
ſeeks danger, periſhes therein: and therefore we ſhould 
not tempt heaven by going about a thing that we can- 
not compaſs but by a miracle, Is't not enough, think 
you, that it has preſerv'd you from being toſs'd in a 
blanket, as I was, and made you come off ſafe and 
{ound fcom among ſo many goblins that went with the 


* 
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gead man? If all this won't work upon that hard 
heart of yours, do but think of me, and reſt. yourſelf. 
aſſur'd, that when once you've left your poor Sancho, . 
he'll be ready to-give up the ghoſt for very fear, to the 
next that will come for't: 1 left my houſe and home, 
my. wife, children, and all to follow you, hoping to- 
be the better for't, and not the worſe; but as covet- 
ouſneſs breaks the ſack, ſo has it broke me and my 
hopes; for while I thought myſelf cockſure of that 
unlucky and accurs'd iſland, which you ſo often pro- 
miſed me, in lieu thereof you drop me here in a ſtrange 
place. Dear maſter, don't beſo hard- hearted; and if 
you won't be perſuaded not to meddle with this un⸗ 
gracious adventure, do but put it off till day- break, to 
which, according to the little skill I learn'd when a 
ſhepherd; it can't be above three hours; for the muz- 
zle of the leſſer bear is juſt over our heads, and makes 
midnight in the line of the left arm. How can'ſt thou 
ſee the muzzle of the bear, ask'd Don Quixote? there's 
not a ſtar to be ſeen in the sky, That's true, quoth 
Sancho; but fear is ſharp ſighted, and can ſee things 
under ground, and much more in the ſkies, Let day 
come, or not come, tis all one to me, cry'd the cham- 
pion; it ſhall never be recorded of Don Quixote, that 
either tears or intreaties could make him neglect the 
duty of a knight. Then, Sancho, ſay no more; for 
heaven that has inſpir'd me with a reſolution of at- 
tempting this dreadful adventure, will certainly take 
care of me and thee: come quickly, girt my ſteed, and 
ſtay here for me; for you will lhortly: hear of me a- 
gain, either 1 or dead. 

Sancho finding his maſter obſtinate, and neither 6 to 
be mov'd with tears nor good advice, reſolved to try a 
trick of policy to keep him there till day-light z and ac- 
cordingly, while he pretended to faſten the girths, he 
lily tied Roſinante's hinder legs with his aſs's halter, 
without being ſo much as ſuipeed : ſo that when 
Don Quixote thought to have mov'd forwards he 
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found his horſe would not- go a ſtep without leaping, 
though he ſpurr'd him on ſmartly, Sancho perceiy. 
ing his plot took; look you, Sir, quoth he, heavens o 
my ſide, and won't let Rofinante budge a foot for. 
wards; and now if you'll (till be ſpurring him, I dare 
pawn my life, 'twill be but ſtriving againſt the ſtream; 
or, as the ſaying is, but kicking againſt the pricks, 
Don Quixote fretted and chaf?d, and rav'd, and was 
in a deſperate fury, to find his horſe ſo ſtubborn; 
but at laſt, obſerving that the more he ſpurr'd and 
galPd his ſides, the more reſty he prov'd, and he, tho? 
unwillingly, reſolv'd to have patience *til] 'twas light. 
Well, ſaid he, ſince Roſinante will not leave this place, 
I mult tarry in't till the dawn, though its flowneſfs. 


will coſt me ſome ſighs, You ſhall not need to figh 
nor be melancholy, quoth Sancho, for I'll uadertake; 


to tell you ſtories, till it be day, unleſs your worſhip, 
had rather get off your horſe, and take a nap upon the 
green graſs, as knights errant. are wont, that you may 
be the freſher, and the better able in the morning to 


go through that monſtrous adventure that waits for 


you, What do'ſt thou mean by this alighting and, 
ſleeping, reply'd Don Quixote? think'ſt thou I'm one 
of thoſe carpet knights that abandon themſelves to. 


ſleep and lazy eaſe, when danger is at hand? no, fleep. 
thou, thou that art born to ſleep; or do what thou, 


wilt. As for myſelf, I know what J have to do, Good 


Sir, quoth Sancho, don't put yourſelf into a paſſion, I 


meant no ſuch thing, not I; ſaying this, he clapp'd 


one of his hands upon the pummel of Roſinante's ſad- 
dle and t'other upon the crupper, and thus he ſtood 
embracing his maſter's left thigh, nor dar'd to budge 


an inch, for fear of the blows that dinn'd continually 
in his ears. Don Quixote then thought fit to claim his. 


promiſe, and defired him to tell ſome of his tories to 


help to paſs away the time. Sir, quoth Sancho, I'm 
wofully frighted, and 8 no heart to tell 2 
however, I'il do my beſt; and now I think on't the: 
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one come into my head, which if I can but hit on't 
right, and nothing happen to put me out of it, is the 
beſt ſtory you ever heard in your life; therefore liſten, 
for Lm going to begin. In the days of yore, when it 
was as it was, good betide us all, and evil to him that 
evil ſeeks, And here, Sir, you are to take notice that 
they of old did not begin their tales in an ordinary 
way; for it was a ſaying of a wiſe man whom they 
call d Cato the Roman Tonſor F, that ſaid, Evil to him 
that evil ſeeks, which is as pat for your purpoſe as a 
ring for the finger, that you may neither meddle nor 


b. make, nor ſeek evil and miſchief for the nonce, but ra- 
2 ther get out of harm's way, for no body forces us to 
8 run into the mouth of all the devils in hell that wait 
b for us yonder, Go on with the ſtory, Sancho, ſaid 
e: Don Quixote, and leave the reſt to my diſcretion. I 
Pp. WH fay then, quoth Sancho, that in a country town in E- 
ec. ſtremadura, there liv'd a certain ſhepherd, goatherd, I 


y WT ſhould have ſaid; which goatherd, as the ſtory has it, 
o was called Lope Ruyz ; this Lope Ruyz was in love 


Ir with a ſhepherdeſs, whoſe name was Toralva, the 
>, which ſhepherdeſs, whoſe name was Toralva, was the 
18, daughter of a wealthy grazier, and this wealthy gra- 
to- zier lf thou goeſt on at this rate, cry'd Don Quix- 
P: ote, and mak'ſt ſo many needleſs repetitions, thou'lt 
2, not have told thy ſtory theſe two days. Pr'ythee tell 
d- it conciſely, and like a man of ſenſe, or let it alone. 1 
1 tell it you, quoth Sancho, as all ſtories are told in our 
d WM country, and I can't for the blood of me tell it any o- 
d- ther way, nor is it fit I ſhould alter the cuſtom. Why 
od then tell it how thou wilt, reply'd Don Quixote, ſince 
ge my ill fortune forces me to ſtay and hear thee, Well 
Iy then, dear Sir, quoth Sancho, as I was ſaying, this ſame : 
lis. ſhepherd, goatherd I ſhould have ſaid, was woundily 
to in love with that ſame ſhepherdeſs Toralva, who was 
mn. a well truſs'd, round, crummy, ſtrapping wench, coy 
0 8 W 


5 + A miſtake for Cato the Roman Cenſor, 
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and froppiſh, and ſomewhat like a man, for ſhe had a 
kind of beard on her upper lip; methinks1 ſee her now 
ſtanding before me. Then I ſuppoſe thou kneweſt her, 
ſaid Don Quixote. Not I, anſwer'd Sincho, I ne'er ſe 
eyes on her in my life; but he that told me the flory 
faid this was ſo true, that I might vouch it for a real 
truth, and even ſwear J had ſeen it myſelf, Well, — 
but, as you know, days go and come, and time and 
ſtraw makes medlars ripe: ſo it happen'd, that after 
ſeveral days coming and going, the devil, who ſeldom 
lies dead in a ditch, but will have a finger in every 
Pye, ſo brought it about, that the ſhepherd fell out 
with his ſweetheart, inſomuch that the love he bore 
her turned into dudgeon and ill will; and the cauſe 
was, by report of ſome miſchievous tale carriers that 
bore no good will to either party, for that the ſhep- 
herd thought her no better than ſhe ſhould be, a little 
looſe i'the hilts, and free of her hips d. Thereupon 
being grievous in the dumps about it, and now bitter- 
1x. hating her, he e'en reſolved to leave that county to 
get out of her ſight: for now, as every dog has his 
day, the wench perceiving he came no more a ſuitor- 
ing to her, but rather toſs'd his noſe at her, and ſhun- 
ned her, ſhe began to love him and Coat upon him like 
any thing, That's the nature of women, cry'd Don 
Quixote, not to love when we love them, and then 
to love when we love them not. But go on—— The 
ſhepherd then gave her theiſlip, continued Sancho, and 
driving his goats before him, went trudging through 
Eſtremadura, in his way to Portugal, But Toralva, 
having a long noſe, ſoon ſmelt his deſign, and then 
what does ſhe do, think ye, but comes after him bare 
foot and bare legg'd, with a pilgrim's ſtaff in her hand, 
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§ In the original it runs, She gave him a certain quantity of little 
jealouſies, above meaſure, and within the prohibited degrees: Aliuding 40 
certain meaſures not to be exceeded (in Spain) on pain of fotfeture: 


and corporal puniſhment, as. ſwords above ſuch a ſtandard, &. | 
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and a wallet at her back, wherein they ſay ſhe carry'd 
a piece of looking glaſs, half a comb, a broken pot 
with paint, and I don't know what other trinkums 
trankums to prink herſelf up. But let ber carry what 
ſue wou'd, 'tis no bread and butter of mine; the ſhort 
and the long is, that they ſay the ſhepherd with his- 
goats got at laſt to the river Guadiana, which hap» 
pen'd to be overflow'd at that time, and what's worſe 
than ill Iuck, there was neither boat nor bark to ferry 
him over; which vex'd him the more becauſe he per- 
cciv'd Toralva at his heels, and he fear?d to be teaz'd 
and plagu'd with her weeping and wailing, At laſt 
he ſpy'd a fiſherman, in a little boat, but ſo little it 
was, that it-would but carry one man and one goat at 
a time, Well, for all that, he called to the fiſherman, 
and agreed with him to carry him and his three hun- 
dred goats over the water. The bargain being ſtruck, 
the filnerman came with his boat, and carry'd over 
one goat; then he row'd back and fetch'd another 
goat, and after that another goat. Pray Sir, quoth. 
Sancho, be ſure you keep a good account how many 


goats the fiſherman ferries over; for if you happen to 


miſs but one, my tale is at an end, and the devil a 
word L have more to ſay. Well then, whereabouts 
was [?——Ho! I ha't——Now the landing place on 
the other ſide was very muddy. and ſlippery which 
made the fiſherman be a long time in going and com- 
ing; yet for all that he took. heart o'grace, and made 
thift to carry over one. goat, then another, and then. 
another, Come, ſaid Don Quixote, we'll ſuppoſe he 
he has landed them all on the other fide of the river; 
tor as thou goeſt on one by one we {hall not have done 
theſe twelve months, Pray, let me go on in my own. 
way, quoth Sancho, How many goats are got over 
already? Nay, how the devil can I tell, reply'd Don 
Quixote! there it is! quoth Sancho; did not I bid 
you keep count? on my word the tale is at an end, and 
now you may go whiltle for the reſt. Ridiculous, eri 
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the reſt of the ſtory quite and clean ſlipp'd out of my 
head; and in troth 'tis a thouſand pities, for 'twas x 


ended, Ah marry is it, quoth Sancho, 'tis no more to 
| honour cry'd Don Quixote, a moſt extraordinary ſtory, 
Sancho, I am afraid this dreadful noiſe has turn'd thy 


where you loſe the account of the goats, there it ends, 


| Kill, not having the command of his hind legs. 


him ſo, was to him as-great an impcflibility, In this 


ed Don Quixote: pr'ythee is there no going on with 
the ſtory unleſs I know exactly how many goats are 
wafted o'er? No marry is their not, quoth Sancho, 
for as ſoon as you anſwered, that you could not tell, 


ſpecial one. So then, cry'd Don Quixote, the Rory is 
be fetch'd to life than my dead mother, Upon my 


and told and concluded in as extraordinary a manner 
tis a nonſuch I aſſure ye; though truly I expected no 
leſs from a man of ſuch uncommon parts. Alas! poor 


brain, That may well be, quoth Sancho; but as for 
my ſtory I'm ſure there's nothing more to be ſaid, for 


Let it be ſo, reply'd Don Quixote; but now let us try 
whether Roſinante be in humour to march: with that 
he gave Roſinante two ſpurs, and the high mettled 
Jade anſwer'd with one bound, and then ſtood ſtock: 


Much about-this time, whether it were the coolneſs 
of the night, or that Sancho had eaten ſome-looſening 
food at ſupper, or, which ſeems more probable, that Wl t 
nature, by a regular impulſe, gave him notice of her Nb 
deſire to perform a certain function that follows t 
the third concoQtion ; it ſeems honeſt Sancho found t 
himſelf urg'd to do that which no body could do for 
him: but ſuch were his fears that he durſt not for his 
life ſtir the breadth of a ſtraw from his maſter; yet 
to think of bearing the intolerable load that preſs'd 
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perplexing exigency (with leave be it ſpoken) he could 
find no other expedient but to. take- his right hand 
from the crupper of the ſaddle, and ſoftly untying bis 
breeches, let ?em drop down to his heels; having done 


this, he as ſilently took up his ſhirt, and expos'd bt 
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poſtcriors, which were none of the leaſt, to the open 
air: but the main point was how to eaſe himſelf of 
this terrible burden without making a noife; to which 
purpoſe he clutch'd his teeth eloſe, ſerew'd his face, 
ſbrunk up his thoulders, and held in his breath as 
much as poſſible: yet ſee what misfortunes attend the 
belt projected undertakings ! when he had almoſt com- 
paſs'd his deſign, he could not hinder an obſtreperous 
ound, very different from thoſe that caus'd his fear, 
from unluckily burſting out. Hark! cry'd Don Quix- 
ote, who heard it, what noiſe is that, Sancho? Some 
new adventures I'll warrant you, quoth Sancho, for ill 
luck, you know, ſeldom comes alone. Having paſs'd 
of the thing thus, he &en ventur'd t'other ſtrain, and 
did it ſo cleverly, that without the leaſt rumour or 
noiſe, hig buſineſs was done effectually, to the unſpeak- 
able eaſe of his body and mind. 

But Don Quixote having the ſenſe of ſmelling as 
perfect as that of hearing, and Sancho ſtanding ſo very 
near, or rather tack'd to him, certain fumes, that a+ 
ſeended perpendiculariy, began to regale his noſtrils 
w.th a ſmell not ſo grateſul as amber, No ſooner the 
unwelcome teams diſturb'd him, but having recourſe 
to the common remedy, he ſtopp'd his noſe, and then, 
with a ſauffling voice, Sancho, ſaid he, thou art cer- 
tainly in great bodily fear, So I am, quoth Sancho; 
but what makes your worſhip perceive. it now more 
than you did before? Becauſe, reply'd Don Quixote, 
thou ſmelleſt now more unſavourily than thou didſt 
before. Hoh! that may be, quoth Sancho: but whoſe 
fault's that? you muſt e'en thank yourſelf for it. 
Why do you-lead me a wild-gooſe chaſe, and bring 
me at ſuch unſeaſonable hours to ſuch dangerous pla- 
ces? you know I an't us'd to it, Pr'ythee, ſaid Don 
Quixote, (till holding his noſe, get thee three or four 
lips from me; and for the future take more care, and 
know thy diſtance ; for I find my familiarity with thee 
has bred contempt, I warrant, quoth Sancho, you 
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think J have been doing ſomething I ſhould not hae 
done. Come, ſay no more, cry'd Don Quixote, che 
more thou ſtir, the worſe 'twill be. 1 | 
This diſcourſe, ſuch as it was, ſerv'd them to paſs 
away the night; and now Sancho, ſeeing the morn. Ml : 
ing ariſe, thought it time to untie Roſinante's feet, and 
do up his breeches; and he did Both with fo muck Ml i 
caution that his maſter ſuſpected nothing. As for Ro. 
ſinante, he no ſooner felt himſelf at liberty, but he c 
feem'sd to expreſs his joy by pawirg the ground ; for, j 
with his leave be it ſpoken, he was a ſtranger to cur. g 
vetting and prancing, Don Quixote alſo took'it as 2 Nd 
good omen, that his ſteed was now ready to move, Ml 
and believ'd it was a ſignal given him by kind fortune, 
to animate him to give birth to the approaching ad- 
venture. 5 
Now had Aurora diſplay'd her roſy mantle over the 
bluſhing ſkies, and dark night withdrawn her ſable 
veil; all objects ſtood confeſs'd to human eyes, and 
Don Quixote could now perceive he was under tome 
tall cheſnut trees, whoſe thick ſpreading boughs dif- 
fus'd an awful gloom around the place, but he could 
not yet diſcover whence proceeded the diſmal found 
of thoſe inceſſant ſtrokes, Therefore, being reſolv'd 
to find it out, once more he took his leave of Sancho, 
with the ſame injunctions as before; adding withal, 
that he ſhould not trouble himſelf about, the recom- 
pence of his ſervices, for he had taken care of that in 
his will, which he had providentially made before he 
left home; but if he came off victorious from this ad- 
venture, he might moſt certainly expect to be gratiſy'd 
with the promis'd iſgnd. Sancho could not forbear 
blubbering again to hear theſe tender expreſſions of 
his maſter, - and reſolv'd not to leave him till he had 
finiſn'd this enterprize. And from that deep concern, 
and this nobler reſolution to attend him, the author 
of this hiſtory infers, that the ſquire was ſomething of 
a gentleman by defcent, or at leaſt the offspring of the 
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old Chriſtians *. Nor did his good- nature fail to move 
his maſter more than he was willing to ſhew at a time 
when it behoved him to ſhake off all ſofter thoughts; 
br now he rode towards the place whence the noiſe 
of the blows and the water ſeem'd to come, while San+ 
cho trudg'd after him, leading by the halter the in» 
ſeparable companion of his good and bad fortune. 
after they had gone a pretty way under a pleaſant 
covert of cheſnut trees, they came into a meadow ad- 
joining to certain rocks, from whoſe top there was a 
great fall of waters. At the foot of thoſe rocks they 
diſcover'd certain old ill contriv'd buildings, that ra - 
ther look'd like ruins than inhabited houſes; and they 
perceiv'd that the terrifying noiſe of the blows, which 
yet continu'd, ifſu'd out of that place, When they 
came nearer, even patient Roſinante himſelf ſtarted at 
the dreadful ſound z but being hearten'd and pacified 
by his maſter, he was at laſt prevaiPd with to draw 
nearer and nearer with wary ſteps; the knight recom- 
ne mending himſelf all the way moſt devoutly to his Dul- 
f. Cinea, and now and then alſo to heaven, in ſhort eja- 
d Naulations. As for Sancho, he ſtuck cloſe to his maſter, 
ad WM pecping all the way through Roſinante's legs, to ſee if 
dhe could perceive what he dreaded to find out, When 
o, Wa little further, at the doubling of the point of a rock, 
al, Nchey plainly diſcover'd {kind reader, do not take it a- 
n- W106) fix huge fulling mill hammers, which inter- 
in changeably thumping ſeveral pieces of cloth, made 
he the terrible noiſe that cauſed all Don Quixote's anxie- 
d- Wi: and Sancho's tribulation that night. 
Vd Don Quixote was ſtruck dumb at this 3 
ear ght, and was ready to drop from his horſe with ſhame 
of MW+id contuſion. Sancho ſtar'd upon him, and ſaw him 
ad lang down his head, with a deſponding dejected coun - 
rn, enance, like : a man quite diſpirited with this curſed | 


; of m eontradiſtinction to the Jewiſh or Mooriſh 3 of 4 
che here were many in Spain. 
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diſappointment, At the fame time he look'd upon 
Sancho, and ſeeing by his eyes, and his cheeks ſwelbd 
with laughter, that he was ready to burſt, he could 
not forbear laughing himſelf in ſpight of all his vera. 
tion; ſo that Sancho ſeeing his maſter begin, imme. 
diately gave a looſe to his mirth, and broke out into 
ſuch a fit of laughing, that he was forc'd to hold his 
ſides with both his knuckles, for fear of burſting his 
aking paunch, Four times he ceas'd, and four times 
renew'd his obſtreperous laughing; which ſaucineſ 
Don Quixote began to reſent with great indignation; 
and the more when Sancho, in a jeering tone preſum- 
ed to ridicule him in his own words, repeating part 
of the vain ſpeech he made when firſt they heard the 
noiſe; Know, Sancho, I was born in this iron ape 11 
reſtore the age of gold. I am the man for whom hea- 
ven has reſerved the moſt dangerous and glor ous ad- 
ventures, &c, Thus he went on, till his maſter, dread- 
fully inrag'd at his inſolence, hit him two ſuch blows 
on the ſhoulders with his lance, that had they fallea 
upon his head, they had ſav'd Don Quixote the trouble 
of paying him his wages, whatever he mult have done 
to his heirs, Thereupon Sancho, finding his jeſt turn 
to earneſt, begg'd pardon with all ſubmiſſion : Mercy, 
good your worſhip, cry'd he, ſpare my bones I beſeech 
you! I meant no harm, I did but joke a little. And 
becauſe you joke, I do not, cry'd Don Quixote. Come 
hither, good Mr. Jeſter, you who pretend to rally, tel 
me, had this been a dangerous adventure, as well as it 
proves only a falſe alarm, have I not ſhewn reſolution 
enough to undertake and finiſh it? am I, who ama 
knight, bound to know the meaning of every mecha- 
nic noiſe, and diſtinguiſh between ſound and ſound ? MW" 
| beſides, it might happen, as it really is, that had ne- 
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ver ſeen a ſulling- mill before, though thou, like a baſe 
ſcoundrel as thou art, wert born and brought up# * 
mong ſuch mean implements of drudgery, But let 4 
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giants, and then ſet them at me one by one, or all to- 
gether; and if 1 do not lay 'em all at my feet with 


their heels upwards, then I'll give thee leave to exer 
ciſe thy ill: bred raillery as much as thou pleaſeſt. 
Good your worſhip, quoth Sancho, talk no more 


ont, I beſeech you; I confeſs I carried the jeſt too far. 


But now all's huſhed and well; pray tell me in ſober 
ſadneſs, as you hope to ſpeed in all adventures, an 


come off ſafe and ſound as from this, don't you think 


but that the fright we were in, I mean that I was in, 


would be a good ſubject for people to make ſport with? 
[ grant it, anſwered Don Quixote, but I would not 


have it told; for all people are not fo diſcreet as 


to place things, or look upon 'em in the poſition in 
which they ſhould be conſidered. I'll ſay that for 
you, quoth Sancho, you have ſhewn you underſtand 
how to place things in their right poſition, when aim 


ing at my head, you hit my ſhoulders; had not 1 
ducked a little o' one ſide, I had been in a fine con- 


dition! but let that paſs, 'twill waſh out in the buck» 
ing. Tve heard my, grannam ſay, that man loves 
thee well who makes thee to weep. Good maſters 


may be haſty ſometimes with a ſervant, but preſently 


aſter a hard word or two they commonly give him a 
pair of caſt breeches: what they give after a baſting, 


heaven knows; all I can tell is, that knights errant, 


after baſtinadoes; gives you ſome caſt iſland, or ſome 


old faſhioned kingdom upon the main land, 

Fortune, ſaid Don Quixote, will perhaps order ev'ry 
thing thou haſt ſaid to come to paſs; therefore, San- 
cho, I pr'ythee think no more of my ſeverity; thou 
know'ſt a man cannot always command the firſt im- 


pulſe of his paſſions. On the other ſide, let me adviſe 
thee not to be ſo ſaucy for the future, and not to aſ· 
ſume that Arange familiarity with me which is fo un- 


becoming in a ſervant, I proteſt, in ſuch a vaſt num + 
ber of books of knight errantry as I have read, I ne. 


ver found that ay ſquire was ever allowed fo e a 
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a freedom of ſpeech with his maſter as thou takeſt with 
me; and truly I look upon it to be a great fault in 
us both; in thee for diſreſpecting me, and in me for 
not making myſelf be more reſpected. Gandalin, 
Amadis de Gaule's ſquire, tho' he was earl of the firm 
iſland, yet never ſpoke to his maſter but with cape in 
Hand, his head bowed, and his body half bent, after 
the Turkiſh manner, But what ſhall we ſay of Ga- 
ſabal, Don Galaor's ſquire, who was ſuch a ſtrict obſerver 
of filence, chat, to the honour of his marvellous taci- 
turnity, he gave the author occaſion to mention bis 
name but once in that voluminous authentic hiſtory? 
from all this, Sancho, I would have thee make this 
obſervation, that there ought to be a diltance kept 
between the maſter and the man, the knight and the 
ſquire. Therefore, once more I tell thee, let's live 
together for the future more according to the due de- 
corum of our reſpective degrees, without giving one 
another any further-vexation on this account; for af- 
ter all, *twill always be the worſe for you on whatſo- 
ever . we happen to diſagree. As for the res 
wards I promiſed you, they will come in due time; 
and ſhould you be difappointed that way, you have 
Four ſalary to truſt to, as I have told you. 

You fay very well, quoth Sancho; but now, Sir, 
| ſuppoſe no rewards ſhould come, and. I ſhould be forc- 
ed to ſtick to my wages, I'd fain know-how much a 
ſquire errant uſed to earn in the days of yore? did 
they go by the month, or by the day, like our labour- 
ers? I don't think, replied Don Quixote, they ever 
went by the hire, but rather that they truſted to their 
maſter's generoſity. And if I have aſſigned thee wa: 
ges in my will, which I left ſealed up at home, 'twas 

-only to prevent the worſt, becauſe I do not know yet 
v hat ſucceſs I may have in chivalry in theſe depraved 
times; and I would not have my ſoul ſuffer in the o- 
ther world for ſuch a trifling matter; for there is no 
late of life ſo ſubje& to dangers as that of a * 
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errant, Like enough, quoth Sancho, when meerly 
the noiſe of the hammers of a fulling mill is able to 
trouble and diſturb the heart of ſach a valiant knight 
as your worlh'p but you may be ſure ['ll not here- 
after ſo much as offer to open my lips to jibe or joke 
at your doings, but always ſtand in awe of you, and 
honour you as my lord and maſter, By doing ſo, re- 
ply'd Don Quixote, thy days ſhall be long on the face 
of the earth 3 for next to our parents we ought to re- 
ſpect our maſters, as if they were our fathers. 
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* Cf the high adventure and conqueſt of Mambrino' hel- 
5 met, with other events relating to our invincible 
15 knight, 

a — 


oY AT the ſame time it began to rain, and Sancho 
would fain have taken ſhelter in the fulling mills, . | 


"© Wl but Don Quixote had conceiv'd ſuch an antipathy a- 
Ve i gainſt 'em for the ſhame they had put upon him, that 
f he would by no means be prevailed with to go in; and 
Sir, turning to the right hand, he ſtruck into a high way, 
5 where they had not gone far before he diſcover'd a 


aid horſeman, who wore upon liis head ſomething that 
; efitter'd like gold. The knight had no ſooner ſpy'd. 


— him, but turning to his ſquire, Sancho, quoth he, 1 
bn believe there is no proverb but what is true; they are 

all ſo many ſentences and maxims drawn from expert- · 
= ence, the univerſal mother of ſciences; for. inſtance, 


that ſ-ying, That where one door ſhuts another o- 
ens: thus 5 that laſt night deceiv'd us with 
5 the falſe proſpect of an adventure, this morning offers 


55 us a real one to make us amends; and ſuch an adven . 
I ture, Sancho, that if 4 do not gloriouſly ſucceed in ity 
jeht 
, 1 3; | 
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I ſhall have no pretence to an excuſe, no darkneſs, ng 
unknown ſounds to impute any diſappointment to: 
in ſhort, in all probability-yonder comes the man who 
wears on his head -Mambrine's helmet , and thou 
knoweſt the vow 1 have made. Good Sir, quoth 
Sancho, mind what you ſay, and take heed what you 
do; for I would willingly keep my carcaſe, and the 
_ caſe of my underſtanding from being pounded, maſh- 
ed, and cruſhed with fulling hammers, Hell take the 
1 blockhead, cry'd Don Quixote, is there no difference 
. between a helmet and a fulling mill? T don't know, 
j 1 ſaid Sancho, but I'm ſure, were I ſuffer'd to ſpeak my 
14 5 mind now as I was wont, may haps I wow'd give you 
— ſuch main reaſons, that yourſelf ſhould ſee you're wide 
14 | | of the matter. How can I be ens thon eternal 
Wo miſbeliever, cry'd- Don Quixote? Doſt thou not ſee 
Wl that knight that comes riding up directly towards us 
8 vpon a dapple grey ſteed, with a helmet of gold on 
wer his head? I ſee what I ſee, reply'd Sancho, and thr 
hes | | devil of any thing I can ſpy but a fellow on ſuch ano- 


— ther grey aſs as mine is, with ſomething that gliſters 
ll [| - ©'top of his head. I tell thee, that's Mambrino's hel- 
# met, reply'd Don Quixote: do thou ſtand at a di- 
1 ſtance, and leave me to deal with him; thou ſhalt ſee, 
1 that without trifling away ſo much as a moment in 
. needleſs talk, III finiſh this adventure, and poſſeſs my- 
. ſelf of the deſir d helmet. I ſhall Rand at a diſtance, 
Lt you may be ſure, quoth Sancho; but I wiſh this may 
not prove another blue bout, and a worſe jobb than 
the fulling mills, I have warn'd you already, fellow, 
ſaid Don Quixote, not ſo much as to name the fulling 
| mills; dare but once more do it, nay but to think on 
un it, and I vow to——1 ſay no more, but 111 full and 
1 | pound your dogſhip into jelly. Theſe threats were 
| -more than ſufficient to N Sancho's lips, for he 


5 Mambrino, a Saracen of great valour, who had a golden helmet, 
Avhich Rinaldo took from him, See Orlando Furioſo, Canto I. 
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had no mind to have his maſter” s vow fulfilled at the 
expence of his bones, 

Now the truth of the tory was this; there ue i in 
that part of the country two villages, one of which was 
ſo little, that it had not ſo much as a ſhop in't, nor a- 
ny barber; ſo that the barber of the greater village 
ſerv'd alſo the ſmaller. And thus a perſon happen ; 
ing to have occaſion to be let blood, and another to 
be ſhav'd, the barber was going thicher with his braſt 
baſon, which he had clapp'd upon his head to keep 
his hat, that chanc'd to be a new one, from being ſpoil'd 
by the rain; and as the baſon was new ſcour'd, it made 
a glittering ſhow - a great way off. As Sancho had 
well obſerv'd, he rode upon a grey aſs, which Don 
Quixote as eaſily took for a dapple-grey ſteed, as he 
took the barber for a knight, and his braſs baſon for 
a golden helmet; his diſtracted brain eaſily applying 
every object to his romantic ideas. Therefore when 
he ſaw the poor imaginary knight draw near, he fit'd 
his lance, or javelin, to his thigh, and without ſtaying - 
to hold a parley with his thoughtleſs adverſary, flew 
at him as fiercely as Rofinante would gallop, reſolv'd. 
to pierce him through and through; crying out in the 
midſt of his career, Caitiff, wretch, defend thyſelf, or 
immediately ſurrender that which is ſo juſtly my due, 
The barber, who æzs he peaceably went along ſaw that 
terrible apparition come thund'ring upon him at una- 
wares, had no other way to avoid being run through 
with his lance, but to throw himſelf off from his aſs to 
the ground; and then as haſtily getting up, he took 
to his heels, and ran o'er the fields ſwifter than the 
wind, leaving his afs and his baſon behind him. Don 
Quixote finding himſelf thus maſter of the field, and of 
the baſon; the mifcreant, cry'd he, who has left this 
helmet, has fhewn himſelf as prudent as the beaver, 
who finding himſelf hotly purſa'd by the hunters, to ' 
fave his life, tears and cuts off with his teeth that for 
which his natural inſtin& tells him he was follow'd. 

I 3 


the world like a barber's baſon. I fancy, ſaid Don 
Quixote, this inchanted helmet has fallen by ſome ſtrange 
accident into the hands of ſome perſon, who, not know- 


be compar'd. with 1 it. In the mean time I'Il wear it as 
it is; 'tis better than nothing, and will ſerve at leaſt 
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Then he order'd Sancho to take up the helmet, Of 


my word, quoth Sancho, having taken it up, tis 1 fa 
ſpecial baſon, and as well worth a piece of eight as il © 


thief is worth a halter. With that he gave it to hüt. 
maſter, who preſently clapp'd it on his head, turning Will *< 


it every way to find out the beaver or vizor; and it 
laſt ſeeing it had none, doubtlefs, ſaid he, the pagan Ml © 
for whom this famous helmet was firſt made, had a head Ml 
of a prodigious ſize; but the worſt is that there's at 
leaſt one half of it wanting. Sancho could not for- f 
bear ſmiling to hear his maſter call the barberꝰs baſon Ill 
a helmet, and had not his fear daſh'd his mirth, he had ! 
certainly lau gh'd out- right. What does the fool grin at 
now? cry'd Don Quixote. I laugh, ſaid he, to think Wl ' 
what a hugeous jolt head he muſt needs have had who | 


was the owner of this ſame helmet, that looks for all 


20g the value of it, for the luere of a little money, find- 
ing it to be of pure gold, melted one half, and of the 
other made this head - piece, which, as thou ſay*ſt, has 
ſome reſemblance of a barber's baſon: but to me, who 
know the worth of it, the metamorphoſis ſignifies lit- 
tle; for. as ſoon as ever I come to ſome town where 
there's an armourer, I will have it alter'd ſo much for 
the better, that then even the helmet which the god 
of ſmiths made for: the god of war ſhall not deſerve to 


to ſave part of my head from the violent encounter of 
a ſtone, Ay, that it will, quoth Sancho, ſo' tis not hurl'd 
out of a ling, as were thoſe at the battle between the 
two armies, when they bit you that confounded dowſe 
o'the chops, that ſaluted your worſhip's cheek teeth, 

and broke the pot about your ears in which you kept 
that bleſſed drench that made me bring up my guts. 

True, cry'd Don e there I loſt my drci bal. 
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fam indeed; but I do not much repine at it for thou 
knoweſt I have the receipt in my memory. So have [ 
too, quoth Sancho, and ſhall have while I have breath 
to draw ; but if ever I make any of that ſtuff, or taſte 
it again, may I give up the ghoſt with it: beſides, I 
don't intend ever to do any thing that may give Occa- 
ſion for the uſe of it: for, my fix'd reſolution is, with 
all my five ſenſes, to preſerve myſelf from hurting and 
from being hurt, by any body. As to being toſs'd in 
a blanket again, I've nothing to ſay to that, for there's 
no remedy for accidents but pati?nce it ſeems ; ſo if it 
ever be my lot to be ſery'd ſo again, I'Il een ſhrink up 
my ſhoulders, hold my breath, and ſhut my eyes, and- 
then happy be lucky, let the blanket and tortune eben. 
toſs on to the end o' the chapter. 

Truly, ſaid Don Quixote, I am afraid chow? rt n0- 
good Chriſtian, Sancho; thou never forget'ſt injuries. 
Let me tel thee, tis the part of noble and generous 
ſpirits to paſs by trifles. Where art thou lame? which 
of thy ribs: is broken? or what part of thy ſkull is 


bruis' d? that thou can'ſt never think on that jeſt without 


walice : for after all, *twas nothing but a Jelt, a harm» 
Jeſs piece of paſtime ; had I looked upon it other wile, 
I had return'd to that place before this time, and. had 
made more noble miſchief in revenge of the abuſe, than 
ever the incens'd Grecians did at Troy, for the deten- 


tion of their-Helen, that fam'd beauty of the ancient _ 


world, who however had ſhe liv'd in our age, or bad 
my Dulcinea adorn'd hers, would have found her 
charms out-rivall'd by my miſtreſs's perfections: and 
laying this, he heav'd up a deep ligh. Well then, quoth 
Sancho PII not rip up old ſores; let it go for a jeſt, 
lince there's no revenging it in earneſt, But what ſhall 
we do with this dapple-grey ſteed that's ſo like a grey 
als? you ſee that ſame poor devil errant-has left it to 
thiſt for itſelf, poor thing, and by his haſte to rub off, 
I don't think he means to come back for i it, and by my 
beard, the grey beaſt is a ſpecial one. Tis not my 
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cuſtom, reply'd Don Quixote, to plunder thoſe whom 
I overcome ; nor is it uſual among us knights, for th, 
victor to take the horſe of his vanquith'd enemy and let 
him go afoot, unleſs his own ſteed be kill'd or diſabled 
in the combat: therefore, Sancho, leave the horſe, ot 
the aſs, whatever thou pleaſeſt to call it, the owner 
will be ſure to come for't as ſoon as he ſees us gone, 
I've a huge mind to take him along with us, quoth 
Sancho, cr at leaſt to exchange him for my own, which 
is not ſo good, What, are the laws of knight errant. 
ry ſo ſtrict, that a man muſt not exchange one aſs for 
another? at leaſt I hope they'll give me leave to ſwop 
one harneſs-for another, Truly, Sancho, reply'd Don 
Quixote, I am not ſo very certain as to this laſt parti- 
cuiar, and therefore, till I am better inform'd, I give 
Thee leave to exchange the furniture, if thou haſt abſo- 
Tutely occaſion for't. I've ſo much occaſion for't, 
quoth Sancho, that tho'*twere for my own very ſelf! 
cou'd not need it more, So without any more ado, 
being authoriz'd by his maſter's leave, he made mula: 
tio caparum, (a change of capariſons) and made his 
own beaſt three parts in four better“ for his new fur- 
niture, This dont, they breakfaſted upon what they 
left at ſupper, and quench'd their thirſt at the ſtream 
that turn'd the fulling-mills, towards which they took 
care not to caſt an eye, for they abominated the very 
thoughts of 'em, I hus their ſpleen being eas'd, their 
choleric and melancholic humours aſſuag'd, vp they 
got again, and never minding their way, were all guid- 
ed by Roſinante's diſcretion, the depoſitory of his maſ- 
ter's will, and alſo of the aſs's, that kindly and ſocia- 
bly always follow'd his ſteps where-ever he went. 
Their guide ſoon brought them again into the high 
road, where they kept on a flow pace, not caring which 
way they went. | 


* Literally leaving him better by a Tierce and Quint: a lluding to 
che game of Picquet, in which a Tierce or a Quint may be gain'd by 
putting out bad cards, and taking in better, 1 


= 


| 
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As they jogg'd on thus, quot h Sancho to his maſter, 
Pray Sir, will you give me leave to talk to you a little? | 
for ſince you have laid that bitter command upon ine, 
to hold my tongue, ['ve had four or five quaint con- | 
ceits that have rotted in my gizzard, and now [I've a- j 
nother at my tongue's end: that I would not for any | 
thing ſhould miſcarry. Say i it, cry'd Don Quixote, but 
be ſhort, for no diſcourſe can pleaſe when too long, | 

Well then, quoth Sancho, I've been thinking to my. | 
ſelf of late how little is to be got by hunting up and | 
down thoſe barren woods and ſtrange places, where, | 
tho' you compals the hardeſt and moſt dangerous jobbs: . 
of knight-errantry, yet no living ſoul ſees or hears on't, 
ti- and ſo tis every bit as good as loſt; and therefore me- 
ve thinks *twere better (with ſubmiſſion to yopr-worthip's - 
ſo. better judgment be it ſpoken) that we-e'en went to 
% wh ſure. emperor, or other great prince that's at 
fl ; for there you might ſhew how ſtout, and how 
lo, ae ee ſtrong and wiſe you be; which, being per- 
a- ceiv'd by the lord we ſhall thomas he muſt needs re- 
his ward each of us according to his deſerts; and there 
ir- 70u*il not want a learned ſcholar to ſet down all your 
ey high deeds, that they may never be forgotten: as for 
am mine 1 ſay nothing, ſince they are not to be nam'd the 
ok lame day with: your worſhip's; and yet I dare avouch, 
Ty that if any notice be taken in kaight-errantry of the 
eir feats of ſquires, mine will be ſure to come in for a ſhare. 
hey Truly, Sancho, reply'd Don Quixote; there is ſome rea- 
id- ſon in what thou ſay*ſt ; but firſt of all. *tis requiſite 
aſ- that a knight · errant ſhould ſpend ſome time in various 
ia parts of the world, as a probationer in queſt of adven- 
nt. tures, that by atchieving ſome extraordinary exploits, 
gh WW his renown may diffuſe itſelf through neighbour. 
ch ing climes and: diſtant nations: ſo when he goes to 

| the court of ſome great monarch, his fame ng 
; to beſore him as his harbinger, ſecures him ſuch a 
| by reception, that the knight bas ſcarce reach'd ads 
gates of. the. metropolis of the kingdom, when he. 


15 
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finds himſelf attended and ſurrounded by admiring 
crouds, pointing and crying out, There, there rides the 
knight of the ſun, or of the ſerpent, or whatever other 
title the knight takes upon him: that's he, they'll 
ery, who vanquifh'd in ſinglæ combat the huge giant 
Brocabruno, fir-nam'd Of the invincible ſtrength : 
this is he that freed the great Mamaluco of Perſia from 
the inchantment that had kept him confin'd for al- 
molt nine hundred years together. Thus, as they re- 
late his atchievements with loud acclamations, the 
ſpreading rumour at laſt reaches the king's palace, and 
the monarch of that country being deſirous to be in- 
form'd with his own eyes, will not fail to look out of 
his window, As ſoon as he ſees the knight, knowing 
him by his arms, or the device on his ſhield, he'll be 
obliged to ſay to his attendants, My lords and gen. 
tlemen, haſte all of you, as many as are knights, go 
and receive the flower of chivalry: that's coming to 
our court. At the king's command, ' away they all 
run to introduce him; the king himſelf meets him half 
way on the ſtairs, where he embraces his valorous gueſt, 
and kiſſes his cheek: then taking him by the hand, he 
leads him directly to the queen's apartment; where 
the knight finds her attended by the princeſs her daugh- 
ter, who muſt be one of the moſt beautiful and moſt 
accompliſh'd damſels in the whole compaſs of the u- 
niverſe. At the ſame time fate will ſo diſpoſe of every 
thing, that the princeſs ſhall gaze on the knight, and 
the knight on the princeſs, and each ſhall admire one 
another as perſons rather angelical than human ; and 
then by an unaccountable charm they ſhall both find 
themſelves caught and entangl'd in the inextricable 
net of love, and wond'roufly perplex'd for want of an 
opportunity to difcover their amorous anguith to one 
another. After this, doubtleſs, the knight is conduct- 
ed by the king to one of the richeſt apartments in the 
palace; where, having taken off bis armour, they will 

bring him a rich ſcarlet veſtment. lin'd with ermine; 
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ng and if he look'd ſo graceful cas'd in ſteel, how lovely 
he will he appear in all the heightening ornaments of 
ler courtiers! night being come, he ſhall ſup with the 
71 king, the queen, and the princeſs; and ſhall all the 
int while be feaſting his eyes with the ſight of the char 
h: W mer, yet ſo as no body ſhall perceive it; and ſhe will 
om repay him his glances with as. wc dt ten 3+... 7 
al. as I have ſaid, ſhe is a molt accompliſh'd perſon. Af- 
re. ter ſupper a ſurprizing ſcene is unexpectedly to ap- 
he W pear : enter firſt an 4ll- favour'd little dwarf, and af- 
nd ter him a fair damſel between two giants, with the of- 
in. fer of a certain adventure ſo contrivid by an ancient 
of necromancer, and ſo difficult to be perform'd, that 
ng he who ſhall undertake and end it with ſuceeſs, ſhall . 
be MW be <teem'd the beſt knight in the world, Preſently . 
n. tis the king's pleaſure that all his courtiers ſhould at - 
tempt it; which they do, but all of them unſucceſs: .. 
ſully; 7 the honour is reſerv'd for the valorous ſtran · 


= ger, who effects that with eaſe which the reſt eflay'd ; 
alf in vain; and then the princeſs ſhall. be overjoy'd, and 
it, eſteem herlelf the moſt happy creature in the world, 
— lor having beltow'd her affections on 1o deſerving an 
re object. Now by the happy appointment of fate, this 
b. king, or this emperor, is at war with one of his neigh- : 


of W Þours as powerful as himſelf; and the knight. being in 
form'd of this, after he has been ſome few days at court, 
offers the king his ſervice 3 which is accepted with + 
10 joy, and the knight ee kiſſes the king's hand 
in acknowledgement of ſo great a favour. That night 


3 the lover takes his leave of the princeſs at the iron grate 
id: before her chamber window looking into the garden, | 
ble. where he and ſhe have already had ſeveral interviews, 

FRY by means of the princeſs's confident, a damſel who car 

50 ries on the intrigue between them. The knight ſighs, 
d- the princeſs ſwoons, the damſel runs for cold water to 
de bring her to life again, very uneaſy alſo becauſe the 


il morning light approaches, and ſhe would not have 
5 them ile g. leſt it ſhould refl:& on her Aae ha- 
1 


* * 
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Tour, At laſt the princeſs revives, and gives the knight 
her lovely hand to kiſs thro? the iron grate; which he 
does a thouſand and a thouſand times, bathing it all 
the while with his tears. Then they agree how to 


tranſmit their thoughts with ſecrecy to each other, 


with a mutual intercourſe of letters, during this fatal 
abſence, The princeſs prays him to return with all 
the ſpeed of a lover; the knight promiſes it with re- 
Peated vows, and a thouſand kind proteſtations. At 
laſt, the fatal moment being come that muſt tear him 
from all he loves, and from his very ſelf, he ſeals once 

more his love on her foft ſnowy hand, almoſt breath- 


ing out his ſoul, which mounts to his lips, and even 


would leave its body to dwell there; and then he is 
hurry'd away by the fearful confident. After this 
ſeparation he retires to his chamber, throws himſelf 
on his bed; but grief will not ſuffer ſleep to cloſe his 
eyes. Then riſing with the ſun, he goes to take his 
leave of the king and the queen: he deſires to pay his 
compliment of leave to the princeſs, but he is told ſhe 
is indiſpos'd ; and as he has reaſon to believe that his 
departing is the cauſe of her diſorder; he is ſc griev'd 
at the news, that he is ready to betray the ſecret of 


huis heart; which the princeſs's confident obſerving, 


the goes and acquain:s her with it, and finds the love» 
ly mourner bath'd in tears, who tells her, that the 
greateſt affliction of her foul is her not knowiug whe- 
ther her charming knight be of royal blood: but 
the damſel pacifies her, aſſuring her that ſo much gal- 
lantry, and ſuch noble qualifications, were unqueſtio- 
nably deriv'd from an illuſtrious and royal original, 
This comforts the afflicted fair, who does all ſhe can 
to compoſe her looks, leſt the king or the queen ſhould 
ſuſpect the cauſe of their alteration ; and ſo ſome 
days after ſhe appears in public as before. And now 
the knight having been abſent for ſome time, meets, 
fights, and overcomes the king's enemies, takes I don't 
know how many cities, wins I don't know how many 
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battles, returns to court, and appears before his miſ- 


treſs laden with honour, He viſits privately as be. 


fore, and they agree that he ſhall demand her of the 
king her father in marriage, as the reward of all his 
ſervices; but the king will not grant his ſuit, as be- 
ing unacquainted with his birth: however, whether 


it be that the princeſs ſuffers herſelf to be privately 


carry'd away, or that ſome other means are us'd, the 
knight marries her, and in a little time the king is 
very well pleas'd with the match ; for now the knight 
appears to be the ſon of a mighty king of I can't tell you 
what country, for I think tis not in the map, Some 
time after the father dies, the princeſs ts heireſs, and thus 
in a trice our knight comes to be king, Having thus 


compleated his happineſs, his next thoughts are to gra. 


tify his ſquire, and all thoſe who have been inſtru. 
mental in his advancement to the throne: thus he 
marries his ſquire to one of the princeſs's damſels, and 
moſt probably to her favourite, who had been privy 
to the amours, and who is daughter to one of the moſt 
conſiderable dukes in the kingdom, 


That's what I've been looking for all this while, 


quoth Sancho; give me but that, and let the world 


rub, there I'll tick; for every tittle o this will come 
to paſs, and be your worſhip's caſe as ſure as a gun, if 
you'll take upon you thatſame nick-name of The knight 


of the woeful figure. Moſt certainly, Sancho, reply'd 


Don Quixote; for by the ſame ſteps, and in that very 
manner, knights-errant have always proceeded to a. 
ſeend to the throne : therefore our chief buſineſs is to 
find out ſome great potentate, either among the Chrif. 
tians or the Pagans, that is at war with his neigh. 
bours, and has a fair daughter. But we ſhall have 
time enough to enquire after that; for, as I have told 
thee, we muſt firſt purchaſe fame in other places, be- 
fore we preſume to go tocourt, Another thing makes 
me more uneaſy : ſuppoſe we have found out a king 


and a princeſs, and I have fill'd the world with the 
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fame of my unparallel'd atchievements, yet cannot! 
tell how to find out that I am of royal blood, thongh 
it were but ſecond couſin to an emperor: for, 'tis not 
to he expected that the king will ever conſent that! 
ſhall wed his daughter *till I have made this out by au- 
_ thentic proofs, tho' my ſervice deſerve it never ſo much; 
and thus for want of a punctilio, T am in danger of lo. 
fing what n.y valour fo juſtly merits. Tis true, in- 
Ceed, I am a gentleman, and of a noted antient fami. 
ly, and poſſeſs'd of an eſtate of a hundred and twenty 
crowns a year; nay, perhaps the learned hiſtoriogra | 
Pher who is to write the hiſtory of my life, will ſo im- 
. Prove and beautify my genealogy, that he will figd me 
to be the fifth, or ſixth at leaſt, in deſcent from a king: 
for, Sancho, there are two ſorts of originals in the 
world; ſome who ſprung from mighty. kings and 
; pries, by little and little have been ſo leſſen'd and 
obſcurꝰ' d, that the eſtates and titles of the following ge- 
nerations have dwindled to nothing, and ended in a 
point like a pyramid; others, who from mean and low 
beginnings ſtill riſe and riſe, till at laſt they are rais d 
to the very top of human greatneſs : ſo vaſt the diffe · 
rence is, that thoſe who were ſomething are now no- 
thing, and thoſe that were nothing are now ſomething. 
And therefore who knows but that I may be one of 
thoſe whoſe original is ſo illuſtrious; which being 
handſomely-made out, after due examination, ought 
_ undoubtedly to fatisfy the king, my father-in-Jaw, Bit 
even ſuppoſing he were refractory, the princeſs is to be 
Jo deſperately in love-with me, that ſhe will marry me 
without his conſent, tho' I were a ſon of the meaneſt 
_water-carrier; and if her tender honour ſcruples to 
| bleis me againk her father's will, then it may not be a. 
' Wiſs to put a pleaſant conſtraint upon her, by convey: 
ing her by force out of the reach of her father, to 
whole per;ecutions either time or death will be ſure $0 
put a period, 
Ay, quoth enen your 3 fellows haves 
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ſaying that's pat to your purpoſe, Neer cringe nor 
creep, for what you by force may reap; tho? I think 
twere better ſaid, A leap from a hedge is better than 
the prayer of a good man *. No more to be faid, if the 
king your father-in-law won't let you have his daughter 
by fair means, neꝰer ſtand ſhalt I, ſhall I, but fairly and 

ſquarely run away with her; All the miſchief that F 


fear is only, that while you're making your peace with : 
him, and waiting after a dead man's ſhoes, as the ſay- 


ing is, the poor dog of a ſquire is like to go long bare- 


foot, and may go hang himſelf for any good you'll be 


able to do him, unleſs the damſel, Go- between, who's 
to be his wife, run away too with the princeſs, and he 
ſolace himſelf with her till a better time comes; for 
don't ſee but that the knight may clap up the match. 
between us without any more ado, That's moſt cer- 
WH tain, anſwer'd Don Quixote. Why then, quoth San 
cho, let's e'en take our chance, and let the world rub. 
May fortune crown our wiſhes, cry'd Don Quixote, 
and let him be a wretch who thinks himſelf one. A. 
| men, ſay I, quoth Sancho; for Pm one of your old 
Chriſtians, and that's enough to qualify me to be an 
earl. And more than enough, faid Don Quixote; 
br tho! thou wert not ſo well deſcended, being a king 
could beſtow nobility on thee, without putting thee 
1 the trouble of buying it, or doing me the leaſt ſer · 
t vice; and making thee an earl, men muſt call thee my 
t lord, tho' it grieves em never ſo much. And do you 


think, quoth Sancho, L would not become my equality 


e WH main well? Thou ſhould'ſt ſay quality, ſaid Don 
Quixote, and not equality. Ev'n as you will, return 
ed Sancho: but, as I was ſaying, I thould become an 
earidom rarely; for I was once beadle to a brother-- 
hood, and the beadle's gown did ſo become me, that' 
every body ſaid I had the preſence of a warden. Then 


By back, all bedawbed with gold and pearl like any 
| Better to rob than to aſh charity, 


/ 
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how do you think I ſhall look with a duke's robes on 
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foreign count? I believe we ſhall have folks come 2 


hundred leagues to fee me. Thou wilt look well e 


nough, ſaid Don Quixote; but then thou muſt ſhave 


that rough bulhy beard of thine at leaſt every other 
day, or people will read thy beginning in thy face as 
| ſoon as they ſee thee. Why chen, quoth Sancho, tis 
but keeping a barber in my houſe; and if needs be, he 


ſhall trot after me. where ever I go, like a grandee's 


maſter oſthe horſe, How cam'ſt thou to kaow, ſaid Don 
Wann grandees have their maſters of the horſe 
to ride after em? I'II tell you, quoth Sancho:: ſome 
years ago I happened to be about a month amqng your 


court folks, and there I ſaw a little dandiprat riding 
about, who, they ſaid, was a hageous great lord: there 


was a man a horſeback that followed him cloſe where 


ever he went, turning and ſtopping as he did, you'd 


have thought he had been tied to his horſe's tail, 
With that I aſk'd why that hind man did not ride by 
the other, but ſtill came after him thus? and they 


told me he was maſter of his horſes, and that the 


grandees have always fuch kind of men at their tails; 
and I marked this fo well, that I han't forgot it ſince, 
Thou art in the right, ſaid Don Quixote; and thou 
mapy'ſt as reaſonably have thy barber attend thee in 

_ this manner. Cuſtoms did not come up all at once, 


but rather ſtarted up and were improved by degrees; 
ſo thou may'({t be the firſt earl that rode in ſtate with his 


barber behind him; and this may be ſaid to juſſify 
thy conduct, that 'tis an office of more truſt to ſhave 
a man's beard than to ſaddle a horſe. Well, quoth 


Sancho, leave the buſineſs of the cut beard to me, and 


do but take care you be a king and I an ear}; Ne- 
ver doubt it, replied Don Quixote; and with that 
looking about, he diſcorered——what the next en 
ter will tell you. e 
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How Don Quixote ſet free many miſerable creatures, 


who were carrying, much againſt their wills, to a 
place they did not like, 


ID Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian and Manche- _ 

gan author, relates in this moſt grave, high 
ſounding, minute, ſoft and humorous hiſtery, that af - 
ter this diſcourſe between the renown'd Don Quixote 
and his ſquire Sancho Panga, which we have laid down 
at the end of the ſeventh chapter, the knight lifting 
up his.eyes, ſaw-about twelve men a-foot, trudging in 
the road, all in a row, one behind another, like beads 
upon a. ſtring, being linked together by the neck to a 
huge. iron chain, and manacl'd beſides. They were 
guarded by two horſemen, armed with carbines, and 
two men a-foot, with ſwords and javelins, As ſoon 
as Sancho ſpied 'em, Look ye, Sir, cried he, here's a 
gang of wretches hurried away by main force to ſerve 
the king in the gallies. How, replied Don Quixote ! 
is it poſſible the king will force any body? I don't 
lay ſo, anſwered Sancho; 1 mean theſe are rogues 
whom the law has ſentenced for their miſdeeds, to row 
in the king's gallies, However, replied Don Quixote, 
they are forced, becauſe they do not go of their own. 
free will. Sure enough, quoth Sancho, If it be ſo, ſaid 
Don Quixote, they come within the verge of my office, 
which is to hinder violence and oppreſſion, and ſue- 
cour all people in miſery, Ay, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
but neither the king nor law offer any violence to ſuch 
wicked wretches, they have but their deſerts. By this 
the chain of ſlaves came up, when Don Quixote, in e- 
ry civil terms, defired the guards to inform hin why 
tieſe poor people were led along in that manner? 
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Sir, anſwered one of the horſemen, they are criminals 


condemned to ſerve the king in his gallies : thats all a 
I've to ſay to you, and you need enquire no further, 0 
Nevertheleſs, Sir, replied Don Quixote, I have a great G 
deſire to know in few words the cauſe of their misfor. 0 
tune, and I will eſteem it an extraordinary favour, if = 
you will let me have that ſatisfaction. We've here 8 
the copies and certificates of their ſeveral ſentences, th 
ſaid the other horſeman, but we can't ſtand to pull di 
dem out and read 'em now; you may draw near and Wil I. 
examine the men yourſelf: I ſuppoſe they themſelves th 
will tell you why they are condemned; for they are m 
ſuch honeſt people, they are not aſhamed to boalt of to 
their rogeries. With this permiſſion, which Don ge 
Quixote would have taken of himſelf had they denied WM .. 
it him, he rode up to the chain, and aſked the firſt, fix 
for what crimes he was in theſe miſerable circum- BW . 
ſtances? The galley flave anſwered him, that was a 

for being in love, What, only for being in love, cried I an 
Don Quixote! were all thoſe that are in Jove to be ¶ | | 
thus uled, I myſelf might have been long ſince in the rat 
gallies, Ay, but repiled the flave, my love was not I . 
of that ſort which you conjecture: I was ſo deſperate pic 
ly in love with a baſket of linen, and embraced it ſo tiv 

cloſe, that had not the judge taken it from me by force, tor 
I would not have parted with it willingly, In ſhort, rig. 
1 was taken in the fact, and fo there was no need to 
put me to the rack, *twas proved ſo plain upon me. BW ſaic 
80 J was committed, tried, condemned, had the gentle ion 
laſh; and beſides that, was ſent, for three years, to I gre 


be an element daſher, and there's an end of the bu 
ſineſs. An element daſher, cried Don Quixote, what WI; .. 
do you mean by that? A galley flave, anſwered 5 
the criminal, who was a young fellow, about four ot 
and twenty years old, and ſaid he was born at Piedra WI. 
Hita, : = N 
Then Don Quixote examined the ſecond, but he 
was ſo ſad ard deſponding, that he would make i 
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anſwer; however, the firſt rogue informed the knight 
of his affairs: Sir, ſaid he, this Canary-»bird keeps us 
company for having ſung too much. Is't poſſible, 
cried Don Quixote} are men ſent to the gallies for 
ſinging? Ay, marry are they, quoth the arch rogue: 
for there's nothing worſe than to fing in anguiſh, 


How, cried Don Quixote! that eontradicts the ſaying, 


Sing away ſorrow, cafl away care. Ay, but with us 
the caſe is different, replied the ſlave, he that ſings in 
diſaſter, weeps all his life after. This is a riddle which 
I cannot unfold, cried Don Quixote, Sir, ſaid one, of 
the guards, Singing in angui/h, among theſe jail birds, 
means to confeſs upon the rack: this fellow was put 
to the torture, and confeſſed his crime, which was 


bs years, beſides an hundred jirks with a cat of nine 
tails that have whiſked and powdered his ſhoulders 


laugh at him continually, for not having had the cou- 
rage to deny + as if it had not been as eaſy for him to 
have ſaid no as yes; or as if a fellow, taken up on ſuſ- 
picion, were not a lucky rogue, when there is no poſi. 
tive evidence can come in againſt him but his own 
ton gue; and in my opinion they're ſomewhat in the 
right, I think ſo too, ſaid Don Quixote. Fog 
Thence addreſſing himſelt to the third, And you, 


low, readily and pleafantly enough, I muſt mow. the 
great meadow for five years together, for want of 


4 twice five ducats, I. will give twenty, with all my 
„ beart, ſaid Don Quixote, to deliver thee from that mi- 
aer. Thank you for nothing, quoth the ſlave; tis 
r Thank you for nothing, quoth the {lave; 'tis 
= Juſt like the proverb, 4/ter meat comes muſtard ; or, 


ike money to a ſtarved man at ſea, when there are no 
nctuals, to be bought with it; had I had the twenty 


| ſtealing of cattle; and becauſe he ſqueaked, or ſung, 
as they call it, he was condemned to the gallies for 


already. Now the reaſon why he goes thus mopiſh 
and out o'forts, is only becauſe his comrogues jeer and 


laid he, what have you done? Sir, anſwered the fel. 


bucats you offer me before I was tried, to have græaſ - 
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ed the clerk's (or recorders) fiſt, and have whetted 

my lawyer's wit, I might have been now at Toledo 
in the market place of Zacodover. and not have been 
thus led along like a dog in a ſtring. But heaven is 
powerful, Baſta; I ſay no more. 

Then paſling to the fourth, who was a venerable 
01d Don, with a grey beard that reached to his bo- 
ſom, he put the ſame queſtion to him; whereupon 
the poor creature fell àa weeping, and was not able to 

give him an anſwer: ſo the next behind him lent him 

a tongue. Sir, ſaid he, this honeſt perſon goes to the 
Aeallies for four years, having taken his progreſs through 
the town in ſtate, and reſted at the uſual Rations, 

That is, quoth Sancho, as I take it, after he had been 
expoſed to public ſhame 1. Right, replied the ſlave; 

and all this he's condemned to for being a broker of 

human fleſh : for, to tell you the truth, the gentleman 
| is a pimp, and, beſides that, he has a ſmack of conjur- 
ing. If it were not for that addition of conjuring, eff. 
ci ĩed Don Quixote, he ought not to have been fent to the ¶ pe. 
gallies, purely for being a pimp, unleſs it were to be no 
general of the gallies: for, the profeſſion of a bawd, tre 
pimp, or meſſenger of love, is not like other common 


me 
employments, but an office that requires a great deal WI 1, 
of prudence and ſagacity; an office of truſt and weight, ¶ ma 
and moſt highly neceſfary in a well regulated common - ers 
wealth; nor ſhould it be executed but by civil well. loy 


deſcended perſons of good natural parts, and of a libe- WI ;;; 
ral education. Nay, *twere requiſite there ſhould be MI x, 
a comptroller and ſurveyor of the profeſſion, as there 
are of others; and a certain and ſettled number of the 
em, as there are of exchange brokers, This would 


pin 

be a means to prevent an infinite number. of miſchiefs on 
that happen every 25 becauſe the trade on profeſi vo 
oth 

4 Inſtead of the olllory, i in Spain, they carry that fort of male factors e 

on an aſe, and in a particular habit, along the ſtreets, the crier going . the 


betore, and proclaiming their crime. 
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on is followed by poor ignorant pretenders, filly wait. 
ing women, young giddy brained pages, ſhallow foot» 
men, and ſuck raw unexperienced fort of people, who 
in unexpected turns and emergences ſand with their 
fingers in their mouths, know not their right hand 
from their left, but ſuffer themſelves to be-ſurprized, 
and ſpoil all for want of quickneſs of invention either 
to conceal, carry on, or bring off a thing artificially, 
Had I but time I would point out what ſort of perſons 
are beſt qualified to be ehoſen profeſſors of this moſt 
neceſſary employment in the commonwealth ; however, 
at ſome fitter ſeaſon J will inform thoſe. of it who may 
remedy this diſorder, All I have to ſay now, is, that 
the grief I had to ſee theſe venerable grey hairs in ſuch 
diſtreſs, for having followed that no leſs uſeful than 
ingenious vocation of pimping, is now loſt in my ab- 
horrence of his additional character of a conjurer ; tho? 
[ very well know that no ſorcery in the world can 
effect or force the will, as ſome ignorant credulous 
perſons fondly imagine: for will is a free faculty, and 
no herbs nor charms can conſtrain it, As for phil» 
tres, and ſuch like compoſitions which ſome ſilly wo- 
men and defigning pretenders make, they are nothing 
but certain mixtures and poiſonous preparations, that 
make thoſe who take them run mad; tho? the deceive 
ers labour to perſuade us they can make one perſon. 
love another; which, as I've ſaid, is an impoſſible 
thing, our will being a free, uncontroulable power. 
You ſay very well, Sir, cried the old coupler; and, up - 
on my honour, I proteſt I am wholly innocent, as to 
the imputation of witchcraft, As for the buſineſs of 
pimping, I cannot deny it, but I never took it to be a 
criminal function; for my intention was, that all the 
world ſhould taſte the ſweets of love, and enjoy each 
other's ſociety, living together in friendſhip and in 
peace, free from thoſe griefs and jars that unpeople 
ue earth. But my harmleſs deſign has not been ſo 

happy as to prevent my being ſent now to a place 
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irons; a heavy chat bs 


where I never expect to return, ſtooping as I do nn: 


der the heavy burden of old age, and being griev. 


ouſly afflicted with the ſtrangury, which ſcarce af. 
fords me a moment's: reſpite from pain. This faid, 


the reverend procurer burſt out afreſh into tears and 


lamentations, which melted Sancho's heart ſo much, 
that he pulled a piece of money out of his boſom and 
gave it to him as an alms. 

Then Don Quixote turned to the fiſth, ahi ene to 
be nothing at all concerned. I go to ſerve his majeſty, 
ſaid he, for having been ſomewhat too familiar with 
two of my couſin germans, and two other kind heart - 


- ed virgins that were ſiſters; by which means I have 


multiplied my kind, and begot ſo odd-and intricate a 
medly of kindred, that *twould puzzle a convocation 
of caſuiſts to reſolve their degrees of conſanguinity, 
All this was proved upon me, I had no friends, and 
what was worſe, no money, and ſo was like to have 
ſwung for't: however, I was only condemned to _ 
gallics ſor ſix years, and patiently ſubmitted tot. 

feel myſelf yet young, to my comfort; ſo if my ik 
does but hold out, all will be well in time. If you 
will be pleaſed to beſtow ſomething upon poor ſinners, 
heaven will reward you; and when we pray, we will 
be ſure to remember you, that your life may be as long 
and proſperous, as your preſence is goodly and noble. 
7) his briſk ſpark appeared to be a ſtudent by his habit, 


and ſorne-of the guards, ſaid he was a fine mak 


and a good. latiniſt, 

After him came a man about HT years: old, a 

cleyin” well Randſome fellow, only he ſquinted 

horribly with o ye: be was ſtrangely loaded with 
aged bis leg, and was ſo long, 

that he twiſted it about M wailt like a girdle : he had 


a couple of colars about his Jeck, the one to link him 
to the reſt of the flaves, and the other, one of thoſe 
iron ruffs which they call a keep friend, or a friend's 
| toot ; from whence two irons went t down to his middle, 
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and to their two bars were rivetted a pair of manacles 
that gripped him by the fiſts, and were ſecured with 
a large padlock ; ſo that he could neither lift his hands 
to his mouth, nor bend down his head towards his 
hands, Don Quixote enquiring why he was worſe 
hampered with irons than the reſt? Becauſe he alone 
has done more rogueries than all the reſt, anſwered 
one of the guards. This is ſuch a reprobate, ſuch a 
devil of a fellow, that no goal nor fetters will hold 
him; we are not ſure he's faſt enough, for all he's 
chained ſo, What ſort of crimes then has he been 
guilty of, aſked Don Quixote, that he is only ſent to 
the gallies? Why, anſwered -the keeper, he is con- 
demned to ten years ſlavery, which is no better than 
a civil death: but I need not ſtand to tell you any 
more of him, but that he is that notorious rogue Gines 
de Paſſamonte, alias Gineſillo de Parapilla. Hark, Sir, 
cried the ſlave, fair and ſoftly; what a pox makes you 
give a gentleman more names than he has? Gines jg 
my Chriſtian name, and Paſſamonte my ſirname, and 
not Gineſillo, nor Parapilla, as you ſay. Blood! let 
every man mind what he ſays, or it may prove the 
worſe for him. Pon't you be fo ſaucy, Mr. Crack. 
rope, cried the officer to him, or 1 may chance to 
make you keep a better tongue in your head, Tis a 
ſign, eried the flave, that a man's faſt, and under the 
l2(h; but one day or other ſome body ſhall know whe. 
ther I'm called Parapilla or no, Why, Mr, Slip-ſtrin "Io 
replied the officer, do not people call you by that name? 
They do, anſwered Gines, but Vil make 'em call me 
| 1 otherwiſe, or PII fleece and bite them worſe than 1 
5 care to tell you now. But you, Sir, who are ſo inquiſi- 
tive, added he, turning to Don Quixote, if you've a 
a Nee ove ns oy thing pray do x quickly, and go 
yi jour ways; for I don't like to ſtand here anſwering : 
queſtions; broil me! I am Gines de Paſſamonte, I am 
g's OL al pf my name. As for my life and con- 
le, verſation, there's an account of em in black and white, 
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written with this numerical hand of mine. There be 
tells you true, ſaid the officer, for he has written hit 
own hiſtory himſelf, without omitting a tittle of hit 
roguiſh pranks; and he has left the manuſcript in 


pawn in the priſon for two hundred reals: Ay, ſaid 
Eines, and will redeem it, burn me! tho? it lay there 


for as many ducats. Then it muſt be an extraordinary 
piece, cry'd Don Quixote. 80 extraordinary, teply'd 
Gines, that it far out - does not only Lazarillo de Tor. 


mes, but whatever has been, and ſhall be written in 
that kind: for mine's true every word, and no inven- 


ted ſtories can compare with it for variety of tricks 
and accidents, What's the title of the book, aſk'd 
Don Quixote? The life of Gines de Poſſamonte, an- 
ſwer'd Yother. Is it quite finiſh'd, aſk'd the knight! 


How the devil can it be finiſlod and I yet living ? re. 


ply'd the flave, There's in it every material point 


from my cradle, to this my laſt going to the gallies. 


Then it ſeems you have been there before, ſaid Don 
Quixote, To ſerve God and the king I was ſome four 
years there once before, repiy'd Gines: I already 


know how the biſcuit and the bull's-pizzle agree with 
my carcaſe: it does not grieve me much to go there 


again, for there I ſhall have leiſure to give a finiſhing 


ſtroke to my book. I have the devil knows what to 


add; and in our Spaniſh gallies there is always leiſure 


and idle time enough o'conſcience : neither ſhall 1 


want ſo much for what I've to inn, for | know 1 it all 


by heart. 


Thou ſeem'ſt to be a witty fellow, ſaid Don Quix: 
ote. You ſhould have ſaid anfortunate too, reply'd 
the ſlave; for the bitch fortune is Rill unkind to men 


of wit. You mean to ſuch wicked wretches as your 


ſelf, cry'd the officer, Look you, Mr, Commiſſary, 
ſaid Gines, I have already deſir'd you to uſe good 


language; the law did not give us to your keeping 
for you to abuſe us, but only to conduct us where the 


king has occaſion | for us, Let every man u n hy 
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awn buſineſs, and give good words, or hold nis 
tongue; for by the blood—PII ſay no more, murder 
will out ; there will be a time when ſome people's 
rogueries may come to light, as well as thoſe of other 
folks. Wich that the officer, provok'd by the flive's 
threzts, held up his (aff to ſtrike him; but Don 
Quixote ſtepp'd between them, and deſired him not to 


doit, and to conſider, that the flive was the more to 


be excus'd for being too free of his tongue, ſince he 
had ne'er another member at liberty. Then addreſ- 
fing himfelf to all the ſlaves, My deareſt brethren, 
ery'd he, 1 find, by what I gather from your own 


words, that tho? you deſerve puniſhment for the ſeve-_ 


ral crimes of which you ſtand convicted, yet you ſuf- 
fer execution of the ſentence by conſtraint, and merely 


becauſe you cannot help it. Beſides, tis not unlikely 


but that this man's want of reſolution upon the rack, 
the other's want of money, the third's want of friends 
and favour, and, in ſhort, the judges perverting and 
wreſting the law to your great prejudice, may have 
been the cauſe of your miſery. Now, as heaven has 
ſent me into the world to relieve the diſtreſs'd, and 


free ſuffering weakneſs from the tyranny of oppreſſion, 
according to the duty of my profeſſion of knight er- 


rantry, theſe conſiderations induce me to take you un- 


der my protection but becauſe tis the part of a pru · 
dent man not to uſe violence where fair means may 


be eflectual, I defire you, gentlemen of the guard, to 


releaſe theſe poor men, there being people enough to 


ſerve his majeſty in their places; for 'tis a hard caſe 
to make ſtaves of men whom God and nature made 


ſree; and you have the leſs reaſon to uſe theſe wretch- 
es with ſeverity, ſeeing they never did you any wrong, 


Let em anſwer for their ſins in the other world; 

heaven is juſt, you know, and will be ſure to puniſh 

the wicked, as 'twill certainly reward the good. Con- 

lider beſides, gentlemen, that 'tis neither a Chriſtian - 

like, nor an honourable action, for men to be the 
Vor. I. K 
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buichers and tormentors of one another: principally, 
When no advantage can ariſe from it. I chuſe to de. 
bre this of you, with ſo much mildneſs, and in ſo peace. 
able a manner, gentlemen, that I may have occaſion 
to pay you a thankful acknowledgment, if you will be 
pleas'd to grant ſo reaſonable a requeſt: but if yon 
provoke me by refuſal, I muſt be oblig'd to tell Je, 
that this lance, and this ſword, guided by this invin+ 

eible arm, ſhall force you to yield that to my valom 
which you deny to my civil intreaties, 

A very good jeſt indeed, cry'd the officer, what a 
devil makes you dote at ſuch a rate? would you have 
us ſet ar liberty the king's priſoners, as if we had 

authority to do it, or you to command it? Go, gos. 
bout your buſineſs, good Sir errant, and ſet your baſon 
right upon your empty pate: and pray don't meddle 
any further in what does not concern you, for thoſe 
who'll play with cats muſt expect to be ſeratch'd, 

Thou art a cat, and rat, and a coward to boot, 
cry'd Don Quixote: and with that he attack'd the of- 

ficer with ſuch a ſudden and ſurpriſing fury, that be. 
fore he had any time to put bimſelf into a poſture of 
defence, he ſtruck him down dangerouſly wounded 
with his lance, and as fortune had order'd it; this 
happen'd to be the horſe man who was arm'd with 
a carbine. His companions ſtood aſtoniſh'd at ſucha 
bold action, but at laſt fell upon the champion with 
their ſwords and darts, which might have prov'd fa. 
tal to him, bad not the ſlaves laid hold of this op: 
portunity to break the chain, in order to regain their 


liberty: for, the guards perceiving their : endeavours 


to get looſe, thought it more material to prevent em, 
than to be fighting a mad-man : but, as he preſs“ 
them vigorouſly on-one fide, and the flaves were op: 
- poſing them, and ſreeing themſelves on the other, ths 
burly-burly was fo great, and the guards ſ&perplen'd, 
that they did nothing to the purpoſe. In the meat 

time Sancho was helping Gines de Paſſamonte to ge 
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off his gives, which he did ſooner than can be imaginꝰd: 
and then that active deſperado having ſeiz'd the 
wounded officer's {word and carbine, he join'd with 
Don Quixote, and ſometimes aiming at one, and ſome- 
times at the other, as if he had been read y to ſhcot 
dem, yet ſtill without letting off the piece, the other 
lives at the ſame time pouring vollies of ſtone ſhot at 
the guards, they betook themſelves to their heels, 
WH |caviog Don Quixote and the criminals maſters of the 

feld. Sancho, who was always ſor taking care of the 
1 main chance, was not at all pleas'd with this victory; 
© for he gueſs'd that the guards who were fled, would 
raiſe a hue and cry, and ſoon be at their heels with 
the whole poſſe of the holy brotherhood, and lay em 
up for a reſcue and rebellion. This made him adviſe 
his maſter to get out of the way as faſt as he could, 
and hide himſelf in the neighbouring mountains. I 
hear you, anſwer'd Don Quixote to this motion of his 
ſquire, and I know what I have to do, Then cal- 
ling to him all the flaves, who by this time had un- 
cas? d the keeper to his ſkin, they gather'd about him 
to know his pleaſure, and he ſpoke to them in this 
manner: *Tis the part of generous ſpirits to have a 
erateful ſenſe of the benefits they receive, no crime 
being more odious than in gratitude. You ſee, gen- 
tlemen, what 1 have done for your ſakes, and you 
cannot but be ſenſible how highly you're oblig*d to me. 
Now all the recompence I require is only, that every 
one of you, loaden with that chain from which I have 
freed your necks, do inſtantly repair to the city of To. 
boſo; and there preſenting yourſelves before the lady 
Duleinet del Toboſo, tell her, that her faithful votary. 
the knight of the woeful countenance, commanded 
you to wait on her, and aſſure her of his profound ve- 
teration, Then you ſhall give her an exact account 
of every particular relating to this famous atchieve- 
„ went, by which you once more taſte the fweets of li- 
9b K 2 
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berty; which done, I give you leave to ſeek: Jun fors 
q tunes where you pleaſe, 
4 To this the ring-leader and maſter thief Gines de 
Paſſamonte, made anſwer for all the reſt, What you 
would have us to do, ſaid he, our noble deliverer, i 
_ abſolutely impracticable and impoſſible ; for we dare 
Not be ſeen altogether for the world. We muſt rather 
part and ſculk ſome one way, ſome another, and lie 
ſnug in creeks and corners under ground, for fear of 
thoſe damn'd man hounds that will be after us with 
il a hue and cry; therefore all we can, and ought to do 
1 in this caſe, is to change this compliment and homage 
| which you'd have us pay to the lady Dulcinea del 
Toboſo, into a certain number of Ave Maries and 
Creeds, which we will ſay for your worſhip's benefit; 
and this may be done by night or by day, walking or 
_ Randing, and in war as well as in peace: but to ima- 
gine we will return to our Heſh-pots of Egypt, that is 
to ſay, take up our chains again, and lug 'em the de- 
vil knows where, is as unreaſonable as to think iti 
night now at ten a clock in the morning. Sdeath, 
to expect this from us, is to expect. pears: from an elm- 
| tree, Now, by my ſword, reply'd Don Quixote, Sir 
| fon of a whore, Sir Gineſello de Parapilla, or whate- 
| ver be your name, you yourſelf, alone, [ſhall go to 
| Toboſo, like a dog that has ſcalded his tail, with the 
Whole chain about your ſhoulders, *' Gines, who was 
naturally very choleric, judging by Don Quixote's ex- 
travagance in freeing them, that he was not very wiſe, 
| wink'd on his companions, who, like men that under: 
| ſtood ſigns, - preſently fell back to the right and left, 
| and pelted Don Quixote with ſuch a ſhower of ſtones, 
1 that all his dexterity to cover himſelf with his ſhield 
was now ineffectual, and poor Rofinante no more o- 
| bey'd the ſpur, than if he had been only the ſtatue of 
a horſe. As for Sancho, he got behind his als, and 
there ſhelter'd himſelf from the vollies of flints that 
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threaten'd his bones, while his maſter was ſo batter'd, 
that in a little time he was thrown out of his ſaddle 
to the ground. He was no ſooner down, but the ſtu- 
dent leap'd on him, took off his baſon from his head, 


gave him three or four thumps o' the ſhoulders with 


it, and then gave it ſo many knocks againſt the ſtones,: 
that he almoſt broke it to pieces. After this, they 
ſtripp'd him of his upper coat, and had robb'd him of 
his hoſe too, but that his greaves hinder'd them. 
They alſo eas'd Sancho of his upper coat, and left him 


in his doublet *; then having divided the ſpoils, they 


ſhifted every one for himſeif, thinking more how to- 


avoid being taken up, and link'd again in the chain, 
than of trudging with it to my lady Dulcinea del To- 


boſo. Thus the aſs, Roſinante, Sancho, and Don 
Quixote, remain'd indeed maſters of the field, but in. 


an ill condition: the aſs hanging his head, and pen- 


ſive, ſhaking. his ears now and then, as if the vollies 
of ſtones had ſtill whizz'd about dem; Roſinante ly- 
ing in a deſponding manner, for he had been knock'd. 
down as well as his unhappy rider: Sancho uncas'd, 
to his doublet, and tretibling for ſear of the holy bro- 
therhood s and Don Quixote fill'd with ſullen regret, 
to find himſelf ſo barbarouſly us'd by thoſe whom he 
had ſo highly oblig dc. 


* En * which really ſignifies ark naked, as Sobrino explains it 
in French, tout nud. But it can hardly mean ſo here, as the reader will 
lon ſee, eſpecially if, according to Stevens's dictionary. Pelota was a 
fort of garment us'd in former times in Spain, not known at preſent,” 
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CHAP. IX, 


What befel the e Don Quizots in the Sierra Mo» 
rena (black mountain) being one of the rareft ad. 
ventures in this authentic hiftory, | 


W G60 finding himſelf ſo ill treated, ſaid to 
his ſquire; Sancho, I have always heard it faid, 
that to do a kindneſs to clowns, | is like throwing wa- 
ter into the ſeax. Had I given ear to thy advice, ! 
had prevented this misfortune : but ſince the thing is 
done, it is needleſs to repine; this ſhall be a warning 
to me for the future. That is, quoth Saneho, when 
the devil's blind: but fince you fay, you had 'ſcap'd 
this miſchief had you believ'd me, good Sir, believe me 
now, and you'll *ſcape a greater; for I muſt tell you, 
: _ that thoſe of the holy brotherhood don't ſtand in awe 
of your chivalry, nor do they care a ſtraw for all the 
| knights errant in the world. Methinks I already hear 
9 their arrows whizzing about my ears 1. Thou art 
| naturally a coward, Sancho, cry'd Don Quixote; ne- 
| 
[ 
Y 


vertheleſs, that thou may'ſt not ſay I am obſtinate, and 
never follow thy advice, I will take thy counſel, and 
for once convey myſelf out of the reach of this dread- 
ful brotherhood, that ſo ſtrangely alarms thee; but 
upon this condition, that thou never tell any mortal 
. creature, neither while I live, nor after my death, 
= that I withdrew myſelf from this danger through 
| fear, but merely to comply with thy intreaties : for 
if thou ever preſume to ſay otherwiſe, thou wilt belie 
me; and from this time to that time, and from that 


1 11 is labour loſt, becauſe they are ungrateful. 


+ The (roopere of the holy bretberhood ride with bows, and ſh 
arr WS. | 
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time to the world's end, I give these the lie, and thou 


lieſt, and ſhalt lie in thy throat, as often as thou ſay'ſt, 
or vut thiak't to the contrary, Therefore do not 


| offer to reply; for ſhouldſt thou but furniſs, that 1 


would avoid any danger, aid eſpecially this which 
ſzems to give ſom? occalion or colour for fear, I would 
certainly ſtay here, tho' unattended and alone, and ex- 
pet and face not only the holy brotherhood, which 
thou dread'ſt fo much, but alfo the fraternity or 


twelve heads of the tribes of Iſrael, the ſeven Macca- 


bees, Caſtor and Pollux, and all the brothers and bro: 
therhoods in the univerſe. An't pleaſe your worſhip, 


quoth Sancho, to withdraw is not to run away, and to 


ſtay is no wife action, when there's more reafon to 
fear than to hope; tis the part of a wife man to keep 
himſelf to- day for to-morrow, and not venture all his 


eggs in one batket, And for all 'm bat a clown, of 


a bumpkin, as you may ſay, yet I'd hive you to know 


I know what's what, and have always taken care of 


the main chance; therefore don't be aſham'd of be- 
ing ruPd by me, but e'en get o' horſeback an you're 
able: come, PII help you, and then follow me ; for 
my mind plaguily iſgwes me, that now one pair of 
heels will ſtand us in more ſtead than two pair of 
hands, 

Don Quixote, without any reply, made {Lift to 
mount Roſinante, and Sancho on bis als led the way 
to the neighbouring mountainous deſart called Sierra 
Morena“, which the crafty ſquire had a deſign to 
croſs over, and get out at the fartheſt end, either at 


Viſo, or Almadovar del Campo, and in the mean 


tine to lurk in the craggy and almoſt inacceſſible re- 


* Sierra, tho? Spaniſh for a mountain, properly means (not a chain, 
but) a aw from Latin Serra, becauſe of its ridges riſing ard falling 
like the teeth of a ſaw. This mountain (call'd Morena from its Moor- 
ih or ſwarthy Ou Et e of Caſtile from the provin ce 
of Andaluſia, | 
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treats of that vaſt mountain, for fear of falling into 
the hands of the holy brotherhood, He was the more 
eager to ſteer this courſe, finding that the proviſion 


whieh he had laid on his aſs had eſcap'd plundering, 
which was a kind of wiracle, conſidering how nar» 
rowly the galley ſlaves had ſearch'd every where for 


bocty, *Twas night before our two travellers got to 
the middle and moſt deſart part of the mountain; 


where Sancho advis'd his maſter to ſtay ſome days, at 


lealt as long as their proviſions laſted; and accor- 


Cingly that night they took up their lodging between 


two rocks, among a great number of cork trees : but 
fortune, which, according to the opinion of thoſe 


that have not the light of true faith, guides, appoints, 


and contrives all things as it pleaſes, directed Gines de 
Paſſamonte (that maſter rogue, who, thanks be to 
Don Quixote's force and folly, had been put in a con- 
dition to do him a miſchief) to this very part of the 


mountain, in order to hide himſelf till the heat of the 


purſuit, which he had juſt cauſe to fear, were over, 
He diſcover'd our adventurers much about the time 
that they fell aſleep; and as wicked men are always 
ungrateful, and urgent neceſſity prompts many to do 
things, at the very thoughts of which they perhaps 
would ſtart at other times, Gines, who was a ſtran 


ger both to gratitude and humanity, reſolv'd to ride 
away with Sancho's aſs; for as for Roſinante, he 


look'd upon him as a thing that would neither fell 


nor pawn : ſo while poor Sancho lay ſnoring, he ſpi- 


rited away his darling beaſt, and made ſuch haſte, 


that before day he thought himſelf and his gd ſe· 
cure from the unhappy owner's purſuit. 


Now Aurora with her ſmiling face return'd to en- 
liven and cheer the earth, but alas! to grieve and af- 
ſright Sancho with a diſmal diſcovery ; for he had no 
ſooner open'd his eyes, but he miſs'd his aſs; and find- 
ing himſelf depriv'd of that dear partner of his for- 


tunes, and beſt comfort in his peregrinations, he brobe 
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out intothe moſt pitiful and ſad lamentatĩons in the world : 
inſomuch that he wak'd Don Quixote with his moans. 1 
O dear child of my bowels, .cry'd he, born and bred | 
under my roof, my childrens play-fellow, the comfort _ 
of my wife, the envy of my neighbours, the eaſe of m | 1 
burthens, the ſtaff of my life, and in a word, half my“ i 
maiutenance; for with ſix and twenty maravedis, which 1 

ere daily earn'd by thee, I made ſhift to keep half 1 
my family, Don Quixote, who eaſily gueſs'd the cauſe 14 
of theſe complaints, ſtrove to comfort him with kind 


n condoling words, and learn'd diſcourſes upon the un - 
it certainty of human happineſs : but nothing prov'd ſo 
ſe effectual to aſſwage his ſorrow, as the promiſe which 


his maſter made him of drawing a bill of exchange on 
his niece for three aſſes out of five which he had at 
to home, payable to Sancho Panga, or his order; which 
n- MW prevailing argument ſoon dry'd up his tears, huſh'd 
he his ſighs and moans, and turn'd his complaints into 


he thanks-to his generous maſter. for ſo unexpeRted. a fa- 5 
J vour. | 1 
ne And now, as they wander'd further i in theſe moun 


ys Wl tains, Don Quixote was tranſported with joy to fad : | 
do W himſelf, where he might flatter his ambition with the 
ps WH Þopes of freſh adventures to ſignalize his valour; for * 
m WW theſe vaſt deſarts made him call to mind the wonder! "i 
ide iul exploits of other knights-errant, perform'd in ſuch 2 f 
he ſolitudes. Fill'd with thoſe airy notions, he thought 

ell on nothing elſe : but Sancho was for more ſubſtantial - 

pi- ſtood; and now thinking himſelf quite out of the reach 

ſte, of the holy-brotherhood, his only care was to fill his 

ſe- Wl delly with the relicks-of the clerical booty; and thus 

ſuing ſideling, as women do, upon his beaſt“, he ſli- 


1 It is ſcarce. twenty lines ſince Sancho loſt his aſs, as Mr. Jarvis 

| ooferves, and here he is upon his back again. The beſt excuſe for this 
n tvicent blunder, adds that gentleman, is Horace's aliquãamdo bonus dor. 
ad- witat Homerus, Upon which occaſion tl.e ſame gentleman, in his pre- 
or · tace, aſks, But what if Cervantes made this ſeeming flip on purpoſe -: 
oke . + bait ro tewpt 1 the minor critics; in the ſeme manner as, in an 
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ly took out now one piece of meat, then another, and 
kept his grinders going faſter than his feet. Thus 
plodding on, he would not have n roſh to * 


met with any other adventure. 


While he was thus employ'd, he obſery?d that his 


maſter endeavour®d' to take up ſomething that lay on 


the ground with the end of his lance: this made him 
run to help him to lift up the bundle, which prov'd 
to be a portmanteau, and the ſeat of a ſaddle, that were 
half, or rather quite rotted with lying expos'd to thy 


Weather. The portmanteau was ſomewhat heavy; 


and Don Quixote having orderꝰd Sancho to ſee what 
it contain'd, though-it was ſhut with a chain and a 


padlock, he eaſily faw what was in it through the 


cracks, and pulid out four fine holland ſhirts, and o- 
ther clean and faſhionable linen, beſides a conſidera- 
ble quantity of gold ty'd up in a handkerchief. Bleſs 
my eye fight, quoth Sancho; and now heaven I thank 
thee for ſending us ſuch a lucky adventure once in 
our lives: with that, groping further in the portman- 
teau, he found a table book richly bound; Give me 
that, ſaid Don Quixote, and do thou keep the gold, 
Heaven reward your worſhip, quoth Sancho, kiſſing 
his maſter's hand, and at the ſame time clapping up 


the linen and the other things into the bag where he 


kept the victuals. I fancy, ſaid Don Quixote, that 


lome perſon, having loſt his my in theſe mounting 


Qer place, he makes the peinceſt of Micomicon land at Offana, which 


zs no ſea port? As by that he introduc'd a fine ſatite on an emi- 


nent Spaniſh hiſtorian of his time, who had deſerib'd it as ſuch in his 
hiſtory; ſo by this he might have only taken occaſion to reflect on a 


parallel incident in Arioſto, where Brunelo at the ſiege of Albraca, ſteals 


a horſe from between the legs of Sacripante king of Circaſſia. It is, 

adds this judicious critic, the very defence the author makes for it 
himſelf, in the fourth chapter of the ſecond part, where, by the 
way, both the Italian and old Engliſh trar.flators have preſery'd the 
excuſe, tho” by their altering the text they had taken . the occaſ- 
on of it. 
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has been met by robbers; who have:murder'd him, and =_ 
bury'd: his body- ſomewhere hereabduts. Sure: your: | 
worſhip's miſtaken, anſwer'd Sancho; for had they [| 
been highwaymen, they would never have left ſuch a- ö 
booty behind them. Thou art in the right, reply d 
Don Quixote; and therefore I: cannon! imagine what 
it muſt be. But ſtay, I will examine the table book, 
perhaps we hall find ſomething wriiten in that, which 
will help us to diſeover what I would know. With 
that he open'd it, and tlie firſt! thing he found was 
; the following rough draught of: à ſonnet, fairly e- 
it nough written to be read with: eaſe; ; ſo he read it a · 


a loud, that Sancho 'mightlenow n it as n 
e as Himſelf: 


- THE RESOLVE. : 

k 5 A SONNET. 

in Fn Bos Ne | 3 

N. * OVE is a god ne'er knows our pain, . 

ne Or cruelty's his darling attribute; 

d, Elſe he'd ne'er force me to complain, 

8 And to his ſpite my raging pain impute. 

DH But ſure if love's a god, be muſt 1 
he Have knowledge equal to his pow'r; _ : = # 
at And tis a crime to think a god unjuſt: | 1 
55 Whence then the pains that now my heart devour? L 

ich From Phyllis? No: why 1 DY | 

mi. Such cruel. ills ne'er boaſt; ſo ſweet a cauſe; 

| his | 


Nor trom:the gods ſuch torments we do bear, 


* Let death then quickly be my cure: 
t When thus we ills unknown endute, 
or it 'Tis ſhorteſt to Ceſpair. 

the 


the The de'il of any thing: can be pick d out o- this, - 
cali quoth Sancho, unleſs you can tell who that ſame Phyll 
i, I did not read Pbyll, but Phyllis, ſaid Don Quix - 
K 6 
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ote. O then, mayhap, the man has loſt his filly-foat, 
Phyllis, ſaid Don Quixote, is the name of a lady that's 
belov'd by the author of this ſonnet, who truly ſeems 
to be a tolerable poet , or Fve but little judgment, 
Why then, quoth Sancho, belike your worſhip under- 
ſtands how to make verſes too? That | do, anſwer'd 
Don Quixote, and better than thou imagin'lt, as thou 
ſhalt ſee, when I ſhall give thee a letter written all in 
verſe to carry to my lady Dulcinea del Toboſo: for, 
E muſt tell thee, friend Sancho, all the knights-errant, 
or at leaſt the greateſt part of 'em in former times 
were great poets, and as great mulicians ; thoſe qua- 
 Kkications, or to ſpeak better, thoſe two gifts or ac 
compliſhments, being almoſt inſeparable from amorous 
adventures: though I muſt confeſs the verſes of the 
knights in former ages are not altogether ſo polite, 
nor ſo. adorn'd with words, as with * and in- 
ventions. 

Good Sir, eth Sancho, look again into che 5 
book, mayhap you will find ſomewhat that will inform 
you of what you'd know. With that Don Quixote 
turning over the Jeaf, Here's ſome proſe, cry'd he, 
2nd J think 'tis the ſketch of a love-letter, O] good 
your worſhip, quoth Sancho, read it out by all means, 
for I mightily delight in hearing of love-ſtories. 

Don Quizote read it aloud, and found what en 


H E falfhood of your promiſes,and 1 my deſpair, 
hurry me from you for ever; and you {hall 
8 ne hear the news of my death, than the cauſe of 
my complaints, You have forſaken me, ungrate- 
ful fair, for one more wealthy indeed, but not more 
„ deſerving than your abandon'd fave, Were virtue 
te eſteem'd a treaſure equal to its worth by yaur un- 
thinking ſex, I muſt preſume to ſay, I ſhould have 
1 no reaſon to envy the wealth of others and no mis- 
* fortune to bewail, What your beauty has 1 
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« your actions have deſtroy d; the firſt made me miſ- 
i take you for an angel, but the laſt convinces me you're 


% very woman, However, O too lovely diſturber 


«© of my peace, may uninterrupted reſt and downy 
© eaſe engroſs your happy hours; and may forgiving 
« heav'n (till keep your huſband's perfidiouſneſs con- 
« ceal'd, leſt it ſhould coſt your repenting heart a ſigh 
for the injuſtice you have done to ſo faithful a lover, 
« and ſo I ſhould be prompted to a revenge which L 
«© do not deſire to take, Farewel.” 


This letter, quoth Don Quixote, does not give us any 
further inſight into the things we would know; all L 
can infer from it is, that the perſon who wrote it was 
a betray'd lover: and fo turning over the remaining 
leaves, he found ſeveral other letters and verſes, ſome of 
which were legible, and ſome ſo ſeribbl'd, that he could 
make nothing of them. As for thoſe he read, he could 
meet with nothing in 'em but accuſations, complaints 
and expoſtulations, diſtruſts and jealouſies, pleaſures . 
and diſcontents, favours and diſdain, the one highly 
valu'd, the other as mournfully reſented, And while 
the knight was poring on the table-book, Sancho was 
rummaging the portmanteau, and the ſeat of the ſad. 
dle, with that exactneſs, that he did not leave a cor- 
ner unſearch'd, nor a ſeam unripp'd, nor a ſingle lock 
of wool unpick'd; for the gold he had found, which 
was above an hundred ducats, had but whetted his 
greedy appetite, and made him wild for more. Yet 


though this was all he could find, he thought himſelf 


well paid for the more than Herculean labours he had 
undergone; nor could he now repine at his being toſs'd 
in a blanket, the ſtraining and griping operation of 
the balſam, the be nedictions of the packſtaves and 
leavers, the fiſticuffs of the lewd carrier, the loſs of 
his cloak, his dear wallet, and of his dearer aſs, and 
all the hunger, thirſt, and fatigue which he had ſuf- 
ſered in his kind maſter's ſer vice. On the other ſide; 
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the knight of the woefal figure ſtrangely deſired to 
Enow who was the owner of the portmariteau, pueſſ. 
ing by the verſes; the letter, the linen, and the gold, 
that he was a perſon of worth, whom the difdaiti and 
unkindneſs of his miſtreſs had driven to deſpair, - 
length, however, he gave over the thoughts of it, dil. 
covering no body through that vat deſart; and ſo 
he rode on, wholly guided by Roſinante's diſcretion, 
which always made the grave ſagacious creature 


chuſe the plaineſt and ſmootheſt way; the maſter {till 


firmly believing, that in thoſe woody uneultivated 


fbreſts be ſhould infallibly ſtart ſome wonder atrdh- | 


rure, 

And indeed, while theſe hopes polſk(vdthim, be ſpyd 
upon the top of a ſtony erag juſt before him a man that 
ſkipp'd from rock to rock, over briars andihuſhes, with 
wonderful agility, He ſeem d to him naked from the 
waiſt upwards, with athick black beard; his hair long, 
and ſtrangely tangled, his head, legs, and feet bare; 
on his hips a pair of breeches, that appear'd' to be of 


ad- colour d velvet, but ſo tatter'd'and torn, that they 


diſcover'd his. ſkin in: many places. Theſe particu · 
lars were obſerv'd by Don Quixote while lie pais'd by; 

and he follow'd him, endeavouring to overtake him, 
for he preſentiy gueſs'd this was the owner of the port. 


manteau. But Roſinante; who was naturally ſſow and 


phlegmatic, was in too weak a caſe beſides to run ra- 


ces with ſo ſwift an apparition: yet: the knight of the 


woeful figure reſolv'd to find out that unhappy erea- 
ture, though he were to beſtow: a whole year in the 
fearch; and to that intent he order'd Sancho to beat 
one ſide of the mountain; while he hunted the other. 
In good ſooth, quoth Sancho, your worſhipmult excuſe 
me as to that; for if I but offer to ſtir an inch from 


you I'm almoſt frighted out of my ſeven ſenſes: and 
let this ſerve you hereafter for a warning, that you 


may not ſend me a nail's breadih from your prelence. 
Well, faid the knight, I will take thy caſe into con- 
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ſideration; and it does not diſpleaſe me, Sancho, to 
ſee thee: thus rely upon my valour, which 1 dare aſ- 
ſure thee ſhall never fail thee, though thy very ſoul 
ſhould be ſcar'd out of thy body, Follow me there- 
fore ſtep by ſtep, with as much haſte as is conſiſtent. 
with good ſpeed; and let thy eyes pry every where 
while we ſearch every part of this rock, where tis pro - 
bable we may meet with that wretched -mortal, who 


doubtleſs is the owner of the portmanteau. 


Odſnigs, Sir, quoth Sancho, I had rather get out 
of his way; for. thould we chance to meet him, and 
he lay claim to the portmanteau, 'tis a plain caſe I 
ſhall be forc'd to part with the money; and therefore: 
I think it much better, without making ſo much ado, 
to let me keep it bona fide, till we can light on the 
right owner ſome more eaſy way, and withbut.danc- 
ing after him; which mayn t happen till we have ſpent 
all the money; and in that caſe. l'm free from the 
law, and he may go whiltle for't. Thou art miſtaken, 
Sancho, cry'd Don Quixote, for ſeeing we have ſome 
reaſon to think, that we know who is the owner, we 
are bound in conſcience to endeavour to find him out, 
and reſtore it to him; the rather, becauſe ſnould we 
not now [trive to meet him, yet the ſtrong: preſumpti - 
on we have that the goods belong to him, would make 
us poſſeſſors of em mala fide, and render us: as guilty 
as if the party whom we ſuſpect to have loſt the things: 
were really the right owner: therefore, friend San- 
cho, do not think much of ſearching for him, ſince if 
we find him out, 'twill extremely eaſe my mind. With 
that he ſpurr'd Roſinante; and Sancho, not very well 
pleas'd, follow'd him, comforting himſelf however 
with the hopes of the three aſſes which his maſter had 
promis'd him. So when they had rode over the great - 
et part of the mountain, they came to a brook, where 
they found a mule lying dead, with her ſaddle and 
bridle about her, and herſelf half devour'd by beaſts 


and birds of prey; which: diſcovery further confirm d 
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them in ther ſuſpicion, that the man who fled ſo nim. 

bly from them, was the owner of the mule and port. 
manteau, Now as they paus'd and ponder'd upon 
this, they heard a whiſtling like that of ſome ſhepherd 
keeping his flocks; and preſently after, upon their 

left hand, they ſpy'd a great number of goats with an 
old herdſman after them, on the top of the mountain. 

Don Quixote call'd out to him, and defir'd him to come 
down; but the goat herd, inſtead of anſwering him, 
afk d 'em in as loud a tone how they came thither in 
thoſe deſarts, where ſcarce any living creatures reſort- 
ed except goats, wolves, and other wild beaſts? San- | 
cho told him, they would ſatisfy him as to that point | 
it he would come where they were. With that the 
goat-herd came down to em; and ſeeing. them look: Ml { 
upon the dead mule, That dead mule, ſaid: the old r 
fellow, has lain in that very place this fix months; . 
but pray tell me, good people, have you not met the 
maſter of it by the way? We have met nobody, an- © 
ſwer'd Don Quixote; but we found a portmanteau and. Nh 
a ſaddle-cuſhion not far from this place, I have ſeen tl 
it too, quoth the goat · herd, but I never durſt meddle WM þ; 
with it, nor ſo much as come near it, for fear of ſome 
miſdemeanour,. leſt I ſhould be charg'd with having: 
ſtol'n ſomewhat out of it: for who knows what might 
happen? the devil is ſubtle, and ſometimes lays beits 
in our way to tempt us, or blocks to make us ſtumble. 
Tis juſt ſo with me, gaffer, quoth Sancho, for 1 ſaw: 
the portmanteau too, d'ye ſee, but the devil a bit would 
I come within a ſtone's throw of it; no, there I found 
it, and there I left it, faith, it ſhall &en lie there ſtill 
for me. He that ſteals a bellwedder ſhall be. diſco- 
ver'd by the bell. Tell me, honeſt friend, a{k'd Don 
Quixote, do'ſt thou know who is the owner of thoſe 
things? All I know of the matter, anſwer'd the goat- 
herd, is, that 'tis now ſix months, little more or leſs, 
fince to a certain ſheepfold, ſome three leagues off, 
chere came a young well featur d proper gentleman 


— — ——— ————— 
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in good cloaths, and under him this ſame mule that 
now lies dead here, with the cuſhion and cloak bag, 
which you ſay. you met, but touch'd not. He aſked 
us which was the moſt deſart and leaſt frequented part 
of theſe mountains? and we told him this where we 
are now; and in that we ſpoke the plain truth, for 
ſhould you venture to go but half a league further, 
you would hardly be able to get back again in halte ; 
and I marvel how you could get even thus far; for 
there's neither highway nor foot path that may di- 
rect a man this way. Now as ſoon as the young gen- 
tleman had heard our anſwer, he turned about his 
mule, and made to the place we ſhew'd him, leaving 
us all with a hugeous liking to his comelineſs, and 
ſtrangely marvelling at his demand, and the haſte he 
made towards the middle of the mountain. After that 
we heard no more of him in a great while, till one day 

by chance one of the ſhepherds coming by, he fell up- 
on him without ſaying why or wherefore, and beat 
him without mercy : after that he went: to the aſs 
that carried our victuals, and taking away all the 
bread and cheeſe: that, was there, he-tripp'd back a- 
gain to the mountain with wonderous ſpeed. Hear- 
ing this, a good number of us together reſoly'd to find 
him out; and when we had ſpent the beſt part of two 
days in the thickeſt of the foreſt, we found him at 
aſt lurking. in the hollow of a huge cork- tree, from 
whence he came forth to meet us as mild as could 
be. But then he was ſo alter'd, his face was ſo diſ- 
fgur'd, wan, and ſun · burnt, that had it not been for his 
attire, which we made ſhitt to know again, tho' *twas 

all in rags and tatters, we could not have thought it had 
been the ſame man. He ſaluted us courteouſly, and told 
us in few words, mighty handſomely put together, 
that we were not to marvel to ſee him in that manner, 
for that it behov!d him ſo to be, that he might fulfil 
a certain penance enjoined him for the great ſins he 
had committed. We pray'd him to. tell ps: who. he. 
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was, but he would by no means do it: we likewifs 
defir'd him to let us know where we might find him, 
that whenſoever he wanted viduals we might bring 
him forme, which we told him we would be ſure to ds, 


for otherwiſe he would be ſtarved in that barten place, 
frequeſting him, that if he did not like that motion 


neither he would at léaſtwiſe come and aſk us tor 
what he wanted, and not take it by force as he had 
done. He thank'd us heartily for our offer, and beg 
ged pardon for that injury, and promiſed to aſk it 
henceforwards as an alms, without fetting upon any 


one. As for his place of abode, he told us he had 


none certain, but wherever night caught him, there 


De lay: and he ended his diſcourſe with ſuch bittet 
moans, that we maſt have had hearts of ffnt had we 
not had a feeling of em, and kept him company 


therein; chiefly confidering how we beheld him fo 


 Rrangely alter'd from what we bad ſeen him before; 
for, as I ſaid, he was a very fine comely young man, 


and by his ſpeech and behaviour we could gueſs 


him to be well born, and a courtlike ſort of a body: 


for though we were but clowns, yet ſuch was his gen- 
teel behaviour, that we could not help being taken 
with it. Now as he was talking to us, he ſtopped of 
of a ſudden, as if he had been ſtruck dumb, fixing his 


eyes ſtedfaſtly on the ground; whereat we all ſtood in 
amaze. After he had thus ſtar'd a good while, he ſnut 


his eyes, then open'd 'em again; bit his lips, knit 


his brows, clutch'd his fiſts; and then riſing from the 


ground, whereon he had thrown himſelf a little be 


fore, he flew at the man that ſtood next to him with 
ſuch a fury, that if we had not pull'd him off hy main 
foree, he would have bit and thump'd him to death; 
and all the while cried out, Al} traitor. Ferdinand, 
4 here, here thou ſhalt pay for the wrong thou haſt 


« done me; I muſt rip up thav falſe heart of thine; 
and a deal more he added, all in diſpraiſe of that fame 
Ferdinand, After that he flung from us without lays 
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ing a word, leaping over the buſhes and brambles at 


ſuch a ſtrange rate, that *twas impoſſible for us to 
come at him; from which we gather d, that his mad- 
neſs comes on him by fits, and that ſame one called 
Ferdinand had done him an ill turn, that hath brought 
the poor young man to this paſs, And this hath been 
confirm'd ſinee that many and many times, for when 
he's in his right ſenſes he'll come and beg for victuals, 
and thank us for it with tears: but when he is in his 

mad fit, he will beat us though we proffer him meat - 
civilly : and to tell you the truth, Sits; added the 
goatherd, I and four others, of whom two are my men, 
and the other two my friends, yeſterday agreed to look 
for him til we found him out, either by fair means or 
by force to carry him to Almodover town, that's but 
eight leagnes off; and there we'll have him cur'd if 

poſſible, or at leaſt we ſhall learn what he is when he 
comes to his wits, and whether he has any friends to 

whom he may be ſent back This is all I know of the 
matter; and I dare affure you, that the owner of thoſe 


things which you ſaw in the way is the ſelf ſame body 


that went ſo nimbly by you, for Don Quixote had by 
this time acquainted the goatherd of his. Raving ſeen 
that man ſkipping among the rocks. 

The knight was wonderfully concerned when he had 
heard the goatherd's ſtory, and renew'd his reſolution 
of finding out that diſtracted wretch, whatever time 
and pains it might coſt him. But fortune was more 
propitious to his defires than he could reaſonably have 
expected: for juſt as they were ſpeaking they ſpy'd 
him right againſt the place where they ſtood, coming 
towards em out of the cleft of a rock, wuttering ſome - 
what to himſelf, which they could not well have un- 
derſtood had they ſtood cloſe by him, much leſs could 
they gueſs his meaning at that diſtance, His apparel 


was ſuch as has already been ſaid, only Don Quixote 


obſery'd: when he drew nearer, that he had on a ſha- 
moy wailtcoat torn in many. places, which yet th 


— 
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knight found to be perfum'd with amber; and by this, 
as alſo by the reſt of his cloaths, and other conjee. 
tures, he judg'd him to be a man of ſome quality, As 
| ſoon as the unhappy creature came near 'em, he a- 
luted 'em very civilly, but with a hoarſe voice. Don 
Quixote return'd his civilities, and alighting from Ro- 
ſinante, accoſted him in a very graceful manner, and 
hugg'd him cloſe in his arms; as-if he had been one of 
his intimate acquaintance, The other, whom we may: 
venture to call the knight of the ragged figure, as well 
as Don Quixote the knight of the woeful figure, hav- 
ing got looſe from that embrace, could not forbear 
ſtepping back a little, and laying his hands on the 
champion's ſhoulders, he ſtood ſtaring in his face, 
as if he had been ſtriving to call to mind whe- 
ther he had known him before, probably wondering 
as much to behold: Don Quixcte's countenance, ar- 
mcur, and ſtrange figure, as Don Quixote did to ſee bis 
tatter'd condition: but the firſt that open'd his mouth 
after this pauſe was the ragged knight, as you ſhall 
find by the ſequel of the ſtory... ROE: 


2 . 


The adventure inthe Sierra- Morena continu d. 
| 


HE hiſtory relates, that Don Quixote liſtened 
with great attention to the diſaſt'rous knight 

of the mountain, who made the following compliment: 
Truly, Sir, whoever you be (for I have not the ho- 
nour to know you) I'm much obliged to you for your 
expreſſions of civility and friendſhip z and 1 cou*d wilh 
I were ina condition to convince you otherwiſe than 
by words of the deep ſenſe I have of em: but my bad 
fortune leaves me nothing to return for ſo many fi-. 
yours, but unprofitable wiſhes, Sir, anſwer d Don 
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Quixote, . I've ſo hearty a deſire to ſerve you, that I 
was fully reſolv'd not to depart theſe mountains till I 
had found you out, that I might know from yourſelf 
whether the diſcontents that have urg'd you to make 
choice of this unuſual courſe of life, might not admit 
of a remedy ; for if they do, aſſure yourſelf I will leave 
no means untry'd, till. I have purchaſed you that eaſe 
which I heartily with you: or if your diſaſters are of 
that fatal kind that exclude yon for ever from the 
hopes of comfort or relief, then will I mingle ſorrows _ 
with you, and by ſharing your load of grief help you 
to bear the preſſing weight of affliction: for 'tis the 
only comfort of the miſerable to have partners in their 
woes. If then good. intentions may, plead merit, or a 
grateful requital, let me intreat you, Sir, by that ge- 
nerous nature that ſhoots through the gloom with 
which adverſity has clouded your: graceful outſide ; 
nay, let me conjure you by the darling object of your 
wiſhes, to let me know who you are, and what ſtrange 
niisfortunes have urg'd-you to withdraw from the 
converſe of your fellow-creatures, to bury yourſelf a- 
li-e in this horrid ſolitude, where you linger oat a 
wretched being, a ſtranger to eaſe, to all mankind and 
even to your very ſelf, And J ſolemnly ſwear, added 
Don Quixote, by the order of knighthood, of which I 
am an unworthy profeſſor, that if you ſo far gratify 
my deſires, I will aſſiſt you-to the utmoſt of my capa- 
city, either by remedying your diſaſter, if tis not paſt 
redreſs; or at leaft I will become your partner in ſor- 
row, and ſtrive to eaſe it by a ſociety in ſadneſs. | 
The knight of the wood hearing the-knight of the 
woeful figure talk at that rate, look'd upon him ſted- 
faltly for a long time, and view'd and review'd him 
from head to foot; and when he had gaz'd a great while 
upon him, Sir, awed he, if you have any thing to eat, 
for heaven's ſake give ic me, and when my hunger is 


abated, I ſhall be b:tter able to comply with your de- 


fires, which your great civ1lities and undeſer ved offers 
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oblige me to ſatisfy, Sancho and the goatherd hear. i 
ing this, preſently took out ſome victuals, the one out 
of his bag, the other out of his ſcrip, and gave it to 
the ragged knight toallay his hunger, who immediate: 
ly fell on with that greedy haſte, that he ſeem'd ra- 
ther to devour than feed; for he us'd no intermiſſion 
bet ween bit and bit, ſo greedily he chopped them up: 
and all the time he was eating, neither he, nor the 
by- ſtanders, ſpoke the leaſt word. When he had aſ. 
ſuaged his voracious appetite, he beckon'd to Don 
Quixote and the reft to follow him ; and, after he had 
brought 'em to a neighbouring meadow, he laid him 
ſelf at his eaſe on the graſs, where the reſt of the 
company fitting down by him, neither he nor they ha- 
ving yet ſpoke a word lince he felt to eating, he began 
in this manner : 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, if you indend to be ;nforraed of 
my misfortunes, you muſt promiſe me before hand 
not to cut off the thread of my doleful narration with 
any queſtions, or any other interruption; for in the 
very inſtant that any of you does it, I ſhall leave off 
abruptly; - and will not afterwards go on with my (lo- 
ry. This preamble put Don Quixote in mind of Sans 
_ cho's ridiculous tale, which by his negleR in not tells 
ing the goats, was brought to an untimely concluſion, 
I only uſe this precaution, added the ragged knight, 
becauſe I would be quick in my relation ; for the very 
remembrance of my former misfortune proves a new 
one to me, and yet I promiſe you I'll endeavour to o- 
mit nothing that's material, that you may have as full 
an account of my diſaſters as I am ſenſible you deſire. 
Thereupon Don Quixote, for himſelf and the reſt, ha- 
ving promiſed him uninterrupted attention, he procee- 
ded in this manner: My name js Cardenio, the place 
ol my birth one of the beſt cities in Andaluſia; my des 
ſcent noble f, wy parents wealthy: but my misfor- 


+ In Spain all the gentry are called noble: 


tones are ſo great, that they have doubtleſs fill'd my 
relations with the deepeſt of ſorrows; nor are they to 
be remedied with wealth, for goods of fortune avail 
but little againſt the anger of heaven. In the ſame 
town dwelt the charming Lucinda, the moſt beautiful 
creature that ever naturefram'd, equal in deſcent and 
fortune to myſelf, but more happy and leſs conſtant, 
| lov'd, nay ador'd her almoſt from her infancy ; and 
from her tender years ſhe bleſs'd me with as kind a re- 


age. Our parents were conſcious of that early friend - 
ſhip; nor did they oppoſe the growth of this inoffen- 
five paſſion, which they perceiv'd could have no other 
confequences than a happy union of our families by 
marriage; a thing which the equality of our births 
and fortunes did indeed of itſelf almoſt invite us to. 


Lucinda's ſather, either judging our uſual familiarity 
prejudicial to his daughter's honour, or 
ther reaſons, ſent to defire me to diſcontinue my fre+ 
quent viſits to his houſe : but this reſtraint proy'd but 
like that which was us'd by the parents of that loving 
Thiſbe, ſo celebrated by the poets, and but added 


kr bad recourſe to our pens, which aſſum'd the greater 
' WH freedom to diſcloſe the moſt hidden ſecrets of our 


. hearts; for the preſence of the beloved obje& often 
Re heightens a certain awe and baſhfulneſs, that diſorders, 


A confounds and ſtrikes dumb even the molt paſſionate 
5 lover. How many letters have I writ to that char - 
mer! how many ſoft verſes have I addreſs'd to her! 


from her! the mutual pledges of our ſecret love, and 
the innocent conſolations of a violent paſſion. At 
length, languiſhing and waſting with deſire, depriv'd 
of that reviving comfort of my foul, I reſoly'd to res» 
move thoſe bars with which her father's care and dev» 


turn as is ſuitable with the innocent freedom of that 


After wards our loves ſo grew up with our years, that 


for ſome o · 


1. W fmes to flames, and impatience to deſires. As our 
= tongues were now debarr'd their former privilege, we 


what kind, yet honourable returns have I received ; 


> „ 
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cent caution obſtruded my only happineſs, by deman. 
ding her of him in marriage: he very civilly told me, 
that he thanked me for the honour I did him, but 


that I had a father alive, whoſe conſent was to be ob. 


tain'd as well as his, and who was the moſt proper 
perſon to make ſuch a propoſal. I thank'd him for his 


civil anſwer, and thought it carry'd ſome ſhew of rea- 
ſon, not doubting but my father would readily con- 
ſent to the propoſal. I therefore immediately went 
to wait on him, with a deſign to beg his approbation 
and aſſiſtance. I found him in his chamber with a 


letter open'd before him, which, as ſoon as he ſaw 
me, he put into my hand, before 1 could have time 


to acquaint him with my buſineſs. Cardenio, ſaid he, 
you'll ſee by this letter the extraordinary kindneſs chat 


duke Ricardo has for you. I ſuppoſe I need not tell 


yon, gentlemen, that this duke Ricardo is a grandee 


of Spain, moſt of whoſe eſtate lies in the beſt part of 
Andaluſia, I read the letter, and found it contain'd 
ſo kind and advantageous an offer, that my father 
could not but accept of it with thankfulneſs : for the 
duke intreated him to ſend me to him with all ſpeed, 
that I might be the companion of his eldeſt ſon, pro- 
miſing withal to advance me to a polt anſwerable to 


the good opinion he had of me. This unexpected 
news ſtruck me dumb; but my ſurprize and diſap- 
pointment was much greater, when 1 heard my father 
ſay to me, Cardenio, you muſt get ready to be gone in 


two days: in the mean time give heaven thanks for 
opening you a way to that preferment which I am ſo 


ſenſible you deſerve, After this he gave me ſeveral 
wiſe admonitions both as a father and a man of buſi- 
neſs, and then he left me. The day fix'd for my jour- 


ney quickly came; however, the night that preced- 
ed it, I ſpoke to Lucinda at her window, and told her 
what had happen'd. I alſo gave her father a viſit, 
and inform'd him of it tod, beſeeching him to preſerve 
his good opinion of me, and defer the beſtowing of bis 
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daughter till J had been with duke Ricardo, which 
he kindly promiſed me: and then Lucinda and I, af- 
ter an exchange of vows and proteſtations of eternal 
fidelity, took our leaves of each other with all the grief 
which two tender and PIRIE lovers can feel at a 
ſ: paration. | : 
U left the town, and went to wait upon the FEY 
who received and entertained me with that extraordi- 
nary kindnefs and civility that foon raiſed the envy of 
his greateſt favourites. But he that moſt endearing- 
ly careſs'd me, was Don Ferdinand, the duke's ſecond 
ſon, a young, aify, handſome, generous gentleman, 
and of a very amorous diſpoſition 3 he ſeemed to be 
overjoyed at my coming, and in a an obliging man- 
ner told me, he would have me one of his moſt inti- 
mate friends. Ia ſhort, he ſo really convinced me of 
his affection, that though his elder brother gave me 
many teſtimonies of love and eſteem, yet could I eaſily 
Giſtinguifh between their favours. Now, as tis com- 
mon for boſom ſriends to keep nothing ſecret from 


he each other, Non Ferdinand relying as muck on my fi- 
d, delity as I had reaſon to depend on his, revealed to 
0. Wl me his moſt private thoughts; and among the reſt, 
* his being in love with the daughter of a very rich * 
e 


mer, who was his father's vaſſal. The beauty of that 
ey brely country maid, her virtue, her diſcretion, and 


me other graces of her mind, gained her the admira- 
1 tion of all thoſe who approach'd her: and thoſe un- 


common endowments had ſo charmed the ſoul of Don 
Ferdinand, that finding it abſolutely impoſſible to cor- 
rupt her chaſtity, ſince ſhe wouſd not yield to his em- 


uſi- braces as a miſtreſs, he reſolv'd to marry her, 1 
_ thought myſelf obliged by all the ties of gratitude and 
ced- 


friendſhi p, to diſſuade him from ſo unſuitable a match; 

and therefore 1 made uſe of tuch arguments as might 
have diverted any one but ſo confirmed a lover from 
ſuch an vnequal choice. Ar laſt, finding 'em all inef+ 
tual, I reſoly'd to inform the duke his father with 
Vor. I. "Ls 
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his intentions: but Don Ferdinand was too clear fights 


ed not to read my deſign in my great diſlike of his re- 


ſolutions, and dreading ſuch a diſcovery, which he 
ktew my duty to his father might well” warrant, in 
ſpite of our intimacy, ſinceT looked upon ſuch a mar- 
riage as bighly prejudicial to them both, he made it 
his buſineſs to hinder me from betraying his paſſion to 
his father, aſſuring me, there would be no need to re. 
veal it tohim, To blind me the more effectually, he 
told me he was willing to try the power of ab- 
ſence, that common cure of love, thereby to wear 


out and loſe his unhappy paſſion; and that in or- 
der to this, he would take a journey with me to my 
father's houſe, pretending to buy horſes in our town, 


where the beſt in the world are bred, Neo ſoon- 
er had 1 heard this plauſible propoſal but I approv · 
ed it, ſway'd by the intereſt of my own love, that made 


me fond of an opportunity to ſee my abſent Lucinda. 
J have heard ſince, that Don Ferdinand had already 
been bleſſed by his miſtreſs, with all the liberty of 
| boundleſs love, upon a promiſe of marriage, and that 
he only waited an opportunity to diſcover it with ſafe- 
ty, being afraid of incurring his father's indignation, 
But as what we call love in young men, is too often on- 
ly an irregular paſſion, and boiling-defire, that has no 


other object than ſenſual pleaſure, and vaniſhes, with 
enjoyment, while real love, fixing itſelf on the perfec- 
tions of the mind, is ſtill improving and permanent; 
as ſoon as Don Ferdinand had accompliſhed his law- 
leſs defires, his ſtrong affection Nackened, and his hot 
love grew cold: fo that if at firſt his propoſing to try 
the power of abſence was only a pretence, that he 


might get rid of his paſſion, there was nothing now 


which he more heartily coveted, that he might there- 


by avoid fulfilling his promiſe. And therefore having 


obtained the duke's leave, away we poſted to my tas 
ther's houſe, where Don Ferdinand was entertained 
according to his quality; and 1 went to viſit my Lu- 
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ciada, who, by a thouſand innocent endearments, 
made me ſenſible, that her Love, like mine, was rather 
h:ightened thin weakened by abſence, if any thing 
could heighten a love ſo great and ſo perfect. Ithen 
thought my ſelf obliged by the laws of frie ſhip, not 
to conceal the ſecrets of my heart from fo kind and in- 
tinate a friend, who had. ſo generoufly entruſted me 
with his; and therefore, to my eternal ruin, I unhap>- 
pily difeovered to him my paſſion, I praiſed Lucinda's 

bezuty, her wit, her virtue, and praiſed em ſo like a 

lover, ſo often, and ſo highly, that I raiſed in him a 

great deſire to ſee ſo accompliſhed a lady; and to gra- 
tily his curioſity, I ſhewed her to him by the help cf 

2 1;zht, one evening, at a low window, where we ufed 
t) have our amorous interviews. She proved but to» 

charming, and too ſtrong a temptation to Don Ferdi- 
nand; and her prevailing image made fo deep an im. 

pre on on his ſoul; that *twas ſufficient to blot out of 

s mind all thoſe beauties that had till then employ. 
of ed his wan ton thoughts: he was ſtruck dumb with 
at Mwonder and delight, at the fight of the ravithing ap- 

e · parition; and, in ſhort, to ſee her, and to love her, 
n. fptoved with him the ſame thing: and when I ſay to 
lore her, I need not add to deſperation, for there's ng 
bviag her but to an extreme. If her face made him 
0 ſoon take fire, her wit quickly ſet him all in a flame. 
He often importuned me to communicate to him ſome 
of her letters, which 1 indeed would ne'er expole to 
any eyes but my own; but unhappily one day he 
uad one, wherein ſhe defired me to demand her of 
ber tather, and to haſten the marriage, It was pen. 
ped with that tenderneſs and difcretion, that when he 
bad read it, he preſently cried out, that the amorous 
harms which were ſcattered and divided among-other 
eauties, were all divinely centered in Lucinda, and in 

Lucinda alone. Shall I confeſs a ſhameful truth? 
| deinda s praiſes, tho' never ſo deſer ved, did not ſound 
aan to my ears out of Don Ferdinand's mouth, 
L 2 
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began to entertain I know not what diſtruſts and 
jealous fears, the rather, becauſe he would be ſtill im. 
proving the leaſt opportunity of talking of her, and 
inſenſibly turning the diſcourſe he held of other mat. 
ters to make her the object, tho' never ſo far fetched, 
of our conſtant talk, Not that I was apprekenſive of 
the leaſt infidelity from Lucinda; far from it; ſhe 
gave me daily freſh aſſurances ofher inviolable affect. 
on, but 1 feared every thing from my malignant ſtars, 
and lovers are commonly induſtrious to make them- 
ſelves uneaſy. 

„It happened one day; that Lucinda, who: took 
great delight in reading books of knight errantry, 
deſired me to lend her the romance or Amadis de 


Scarce had Cardenio mentioned knight errantry, 


When Don Quixote interrupted him: Sir, ſaid he, had 


you but told me, when you firſt mentioned the lady 
Lucinda, that ſhe was an admirer of books of knight 
errantry, there had been no need of uſing any am-. 


plification to convince me of her being a perſon of un- 
common ſenſe: yet, Sir, had ſhe not uſed thoſe migh - 


ty helps, thoſe infallible guides to ſenſe, tho' indulgent 
nature had ſtrove to bleſs her with the richeſt gifts 
ſhe can beſtow, I might juſtly enough have doubted 
whether her perfections could have gained her the 


love of a perſon of your merit: but now you need 


not employ your eloquence to ſet forth the greatneſs 
of her beauty, ihe excellence of her worth, or the depth 
of her ſenſe: for, from this account which 1 have of 


Her taking great delight in reading books of chivalry, 


I dere pronounce her to be the meſt beautiful, nay, 


the moſt accompliſhed lady in the univerſe : and1 


heartily could have wiſhed that with Amadis de Gaul 
you had ſent her the worthy Don Rugel of Greece; 
for I am certain the lady Lucinda would have been 
extremely delighted with Daryda and Garaya, as al- 
ſo with the diſcreet . Parinel, and thoſe ad 
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mirable verſes of his bucolics, which he ſung and re- 
peated with ſo good a grace : but a time may yet be 
found to give her the ſatisfaction of reading thoſe maf- 
ter pieces, if you will do me the honour to come to my 
houſe; for there I may ſupply you with above three 
hundred volumes, which are my ſoul's greateſtdelight, - 
and the darling comfort of my life; though now I 
remember mytelf, I have juſt reaſon. to fear there's 
not one of 'em left in my ſtudy, thanks to the malict- 
ous envy of wicked inchanters, I beg your pardon 
for giving you this interruption, contrary to my pro- 
k miſe; but when l hear the leaſt mention made of knight 
errantry, it is no more in my power to forbear ſpeak- 


. ing, than 'tis in the ſun - beams not to warm, or in 

| thoſe of the moon not to impart her natural humidi> 
: ty; and therefore, Sir, I beſeech you to go on, 

7 4 While Don Quixote was running on with this im- 
y pertinent digreſſion, Cardenio hung down his head on 

ut his breaſt with all the ſigns of a man Joſt in ſorrow : 

7 nor could Don Quixote with repe ited intreaties per- 

5 ſwade him to look up, or anſwer a word. At laſt, 

b. after he had ſtoad thus a conſiderable while, he raiſed 
11 his head, and ſuddenly breaking ſilence, I am poſi- 

5 * tively convinced, cried he, nor fhall any man in the 

4 world ever perſwade me to the contrary z and he's 

: % blockhead who ſays, that great villain Mr, Elifa- 

- te bat Þ,-never- lay with queen Madaſima,” 

4 'Tis falſe,. cried Don Quixote, in a mighty heat; 
th by all the. powers above, *tis all ſcandal and baſe de- 


tration to ſay this of queen Madaſima. She was a 
of : Jo 
moſt noble and virtuous lady; nor is it to be preſu n- 
ec that ſo great a princeſs would ever debaſe herſelf 
11 ſo far as to fall in love with a quick. Whoever dares 
to ſay ſhe did, lies like an arrant villain; and Vil make 


aul 

de; + Eliſabat is a ſkilful ſurgeon in Amadis de Gaul, who performs 
en wonderful cures; and queen Madaſima is wife to Gantaſis, and makes 
MY a great figure in the aforeſaid romance. They travel and lie together 


in woods and deſarts, with-ut any imputation on her honour. 
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226 'The LiFE and ATCHRIEVEMENTS 
him acknowledge it either a foot or a horſeback, arm. 
ed or vnarmed, by night or by day, or how he pleaſe, 


Cardenio very earneſtly fixed his eyes on Don Quiz. 


_ ote, while he was thus defying him, and taking queen 


Madaſima's part, as if ſhe had been his true and law. 


ful princeſs; and being provoked by theſe abuſes in. 


to one of his mad fits, he took up a great ſtone that 


lay by bim, and hit Don Quixote ſuch a blow on his 


breaſt with it, that it beat him down backwards. San. 
cho ſeeing his lord and maſter ſo roughly handled, 
fell upon the mad knight with his clenched fiſts ; but 


he beat him off at the firſt onſet, and laid him at his 


feet with a ſingle blow, and then fell a trampling on 
his guts, like a baker in a dough-trough, Nay, the 
goat herd, who was offering to take Sancho's part, 
had like to have been ſerved in the ſame manner, 
So the ragged knight having tumbled *em one over 
another, and beaten em handſomely, left 'em, and 


ran into the wood without the leaſt oppoſition. 


Sancho got up when he ſaw him gone; and being 
very moch out of humour to find himſelf ſo roughly 
handled without any manner of reaſon, began to pick 


a quarrel with the goat herd, railing at him for not 


forewarning them of the ragged knight's mad fits, 
that they might have ſtood upon their guard. The 


coat herd anſwered ; he had given 'em warning at 


frſt, and if he could not hear, 'twas no fault of his, 
To this Sancho replied, and the goat herd. made are: 


joinder, till from Pro's and Cons they fell to a warmer 


way of diſputing, and went to filtycuffs together, catch. 
ing one another by the beards, and tugging, haling, 
and belabouring one another ſo unmercifully, that had 


not Don Quixote parted 'em, they would have pulled 


one ancther's chins off. Sancho, in great wrath, {till 
keeping his hold, cried to his maſter, Let me a one, 


Sir knight of the woeful figure: this is no dubb'd 


knight, but an ordinary fellow like myſelf ; I may be 


revenged on him for the wrong he has done me; kt 
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me box it out, and fight him fairly hand to fiſt like a 


man. Thou may'it fight him as he's thy equal, an- 


ſwered Don Quixote, but thou oughteſt not to do it, 
ſince he has done us no wrong, After this he pacifi- 
ed 'em, and then addreſſing himſelf to the goat herd, 
he aſked him whether it were poſſible to find out Car- 
denio again, that he might hear the end of his ſtory ? 


The goat herd anſwered, that, as he already told 
him, he knew of no ſettled place he uſed, but that 


if they made any, ſlay thereabouts, he might de. 
ſure to meet with him, mad « or ſober, ſome time or 0- 
where 


Of the ſt range things that happened to the valiunt knight 
of La Mancha in the black mountain; and of the 
penance he did there, in imitation of Helen „ er 

| the lovely obſcure, 


ON Quixote took leave of the goat herd, and 

having mounted Roſinante, commanded Sancao 
to > follow him, which he did, but with no very. good 
will, his maſter leading. him into the rougheſt and moſt 
craggy part of the: mountain, Thus they travelled 
for a while withoot” ſpeaking a word to each other. 
Sancho, almott/ deal, and ready to burſt for want of a 
little chat, Aaiped with great impatience till his maſter 
ſhould begin, not daring to ſpeak firſt, ſince his ſtrict 


1njantion of filence, But at laſt, not being able to keep 


his word any longer, Good your worſhip, quoth he, 

give me your bleſſing and leave to be gone, I beſeech 

you, that I may go home to my wife and children, 

where J may talk till I am weary, and no body can 

hinder me; for I muſt needs tell you, that for you to 

thiak to lead me a jaunt through hedge and ditch, 
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daring to open my lips, is to bury me alive. Could 
have been half ſo bad with me; for then might I have 
my ill fortune : but to. trot on in this fafhion, all the 


thing but thumps, kicks, cuffs, and to be toſſed in a 


ro 
. 
* 3 r 3 . . 
— — r K 1 
we. - * * 
— PETS —_ - a + . * 95 . — — — . 2 K — : 


the madman would have gone oa with his ſtory, you 


28 Oudia obſerves, ſounds like the end of Eliſabat. 
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over hills and dales, by night and by day, without 


beaſts ſpeak, as they did in Aeſop's time, twould not 
communed with my aſs as J pleaſed, and have forgot 


days of my life, after adventures, and to light of no- 


Blanket, and after all, forſooth, to have a man's mouth 


fewed up, without daring to ſpeak one's mind, I ſay't 


again, no living ſou] can endure it. I underſtand 


thee, Sancho, anſwer'd Don Quixote, thoulingereſt with 
impatience to exerciſe thy talking faculty. Well, I 


am willing to free thy tongue from this reſtraint that 
o cruelly pains thee, upon condition, that the time of 


this licence ſhall not extend beyond that of our con- 


tinuance in theſe mountains. A match, quoth San - 
cho, let's make hay while the ſun ſhines, I'll talk whitk 


1 may; what I may do hereafter heaven knows beſt! : 
And ſo beginning to take the benefit of his privilege, 


Pray, Sir, quoth he, what occaſion had you to take 
ſo hotly the part of queen Magimaſa, or what d'ye 
calt her? What a devil was it to you, whether that 
fame maſter Abbot * were her friend in a corner, or 
no? had you taken no notice of what was ſaid, as you 
might well have done, ſeeing 'twas no buſineſs of yours, 


— 2 e — p_ a... md . .s is 


had miſled a good thump on the breaſt, and I had 
*ſcaped ſome five or fix good dowſes on the chaps, be- 


— 
Pos. 


| fides the trampling of my puddings, Upon my ho- a: 


nour, friend Sancho, replied Don Quixote, didſt thou v 


but know, as well as I do, what a virtuous and emi- tc 
of 

+ see note on the preceeding chapter but one. T hi Spaniard S 
vulgarly call Aeſop Gioſopete, as Cervantes does here. The Prenc cb 
too, according to Oudin, commonly called Aeſop Iſopet. N K 
* Sancho, remembring only the latter part of maſter Eliſabat h 

8 


name, pleaſantly calls him Abad, which is Spaniſn for an Abbot, Abs 
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nent lady queen Madaſima was, thou would'ſt fay I 
had a great deal of patienc?, ſeeing I did not ſtrike 


that profane wretch on the month, out of which ſuch 
blaſphemies proceeded : for, in thort, "Twas the higa- 


eſt piece of detraction to ſay, that a queen was ſcan- 


dalouſly familiar with a barber-{urgeon: for the truth 


of the [tory is, that this maſter Eliſabat, of whom the 
madman fpoke, was a perſon of extraordinary pru- - 
dence and ſagacity, and phyſician to that queen, Who 
alſo made uſe of his advice in matters of importance; 


but to ſay ſhe gave him up her honour, and proſtitu- 


ted herſeif to the embraces of a man of ſuch an infe-. 
rior degree, was an impudent, groundleſs, and flan-. 


derous accuſation, worthy the ſevereſt puniſhments; 


neither can I believe that Cardenio knew what he ſaid, 


when he charged the queen with that debaſing guilt: 
for, tis plain, that his raving fit had difordered the 


ſeat of his underſtanding, Why, there it is, quoth 
Sancho; who but a madman would have minded what 
a madman ſaid? What if the flint that hit you on - 


the breaſt had daſhed out your brains? we had been 
in a dainty pickle for taking the part of that ſaine la- 
dy, with a peale cod in her. Nay, and Cardenio 


would have come off too had he knocked you on the 
head; for the law has nothing to do with madmen, 
Sancho, repl.ed Don Quixote, we knights errant are 0 - 


bliged to vindicate.the honour of women of what qua- 
lity ſoever, as well againſt madmen as againſt men in 
their ſenſes; much more queens of that magnitude 
and extraordinary worth, as queen Madaſi.oa, for 
wio'e rare endowments Lhave a peculiar veneration; 
far the was a moſt beautiful lady, diſcreet and pru. 


dent to admiration, and behaved herſelt with an ex. 
emplary patience in all her misfortunes. T'was then 


that the company and wholeſome counſels of maſter 

Eliſabat proved very uſeful to alleviate the burden of 

her alli Rjonss from which the ignorant and ill mean 

wg vulgar took occaſion to ſuſpect and rumour, thug 
L. 5 
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ſhe was guilty of an unlawful commerce with him. But! 
ſay once more, they lie, and lie a thouſand times, 
whoever they be, that ſhall preſumptuouſly report, or 
hint, or fo much as think or ſurmiſe ſo baſe a calumny, 

Why, quoth Sancho, I neither ſay, nor think, one 
way, nor the t'other, not I: let them that ſay it, eat 
the lie, and ſwallow it with their bread, If they lay 
together, they have anſwered for it before now. 
never thruſt my noſe into other mens porridge, It is 
no bread and butter of mine: every man for himſelf, 


and God for us all, ſay I; for he that buys and lies, 


finds it in his purſe. Let him that owns the cow, take 
her by the tail. Naked came J into the world, and 
naked mult I go out. Many think to find flitches of 
| bacon, and find not ſo much as the racks to lay 'em 
on: but who can hedge in a cuckow ? Little ſaid is ſoon | 
mended, It is a fin to bely the devil: but mif- under- 
ſtanding brings lies to town, and there's no padlocking 
of peoples mouths; for a clofe mouth catches no flies, 
Bleſs me! cried Don Quixote, what a catalogue of 
muſty proverbs haſt thou run through! what a heap 
of irippery ware haſt thou threaded together, and 
how wide from the purpoſe ! pr'ythee have done, and 
for the future let thy whole ſtudy be to ſpur thy af; 
nor do thou concern thyſelf with things that are out of 
thy ſphere; and with all thy five ſenſes remember this, 
that whatſoever I do, have done, and ſhall do, 1s no 
more than what is the reſult of mature conſideration, 
and ſtrictly conformable to the laws of chivalry, Which 
I] underſiand better than all the knights that ever pro: 
feſſed knight errantry. Ay, ay, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
but pray, is't a good law of chivalry that ſays we ſha! 
wander up and down over buſhes and briars, in this 
rocky wilderneſs, where there's neither foot path nor 
horſe way; running after a madman, who, if we may 
light on him again, may chance to make an end of 
what he has begun, not of his tale of a roaſted horſe, | 
mean, but of belabouring you and me thoroughly, 
a 
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and ſqueez ng out my guts at both ends? Once more 
I pr'ythee have done, ſaid Don Quixote: I have buſi - 


nels of greater moment than the finding this frantic. 


man; it is not ſo much that buſineſs that-detains me 
in this barren and deſolate wild, as a deſite I have to 
per form agertain heroic deed chat {hall immortalize 


my fame, and make it fly to the remoteſt regions of 


the habitable globe; nay,4t ſhall ſeal and confirm the 
moſt compleat and abſolute knight errant in the world, 


But is not this ſame adventure very dangerous, aſked 
Sancho? Not at all, replied Don Quixote, though as 


fortune may order it, our expectations may be baffled 
by difappointing accidents: but the main thing con- 


ſiſts in thy diligence. My diligence, quoth Sancho? 


I mean, ſaid Don Quixote, that if thou return'ſt with 


all the ſpeed imaginable from the place whither 1 de- | 
ſign to ſend thee, my pain will ſoon be at an end, and 
my glory begin; And becauſe I do not doubt thy zeal 


for advancing thy maſter's intereſt, I will no longer 


conceal my defign from thee: know then, my moſt - 


Faithful ſquire, that Amadis de Gaul was one of the 


moſt accompliſhed knights errant; nay, I ſhould not 
have ſaid, he was one of them, bat the molt perfect, 
the 0 and prince of them all. And let not the 
Belianiſes, nor any others, pretend to ſtand in compe. 
tition with him for the honour of priority; for, to my 


knowledge, ſhould they attempt it, they would be 


eg zregioully i in the Wrong. I mult alfo inform thee, 2 
tuat when a painter ſtudies to excel and grow famous 


in his art, he takes care to imitate the beſt originals; 


u hich rule ought likewiſe to be obſerved in all other 

arts aud ſciences that ſerve for the ornament of well 
regulated commonwealths. Thus he that is ambiti- 
cus of gaining the reputation of a prudent and pati - 
ent man, ought to propoſe to himſelf to jmitate Ulyſſes, 


in whoſe perſon and troubles Homer bag.admirably de- 


lizeated a perfect pattern and prototype of wiſdom : 
and heroic patience, 80 Virgil, in his Eneas, has 
„ 1. 0: 
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given the world a rare example of filial piety, and of 
the ſagacity of a valiant and experienced general; both 
the Greek and Roman poets repreſented their heroes 
not ſuch as they really were, but ſuch as they ſhould 
be, to remain examples of virtue to enſuing ages. In 
the ſame manner, Amadis having been the polar ſtar 
and ſun of valerous and amorous knights, tis him we 
_ ought to ſet before our eyes as our great exemplar, 
all of us that fight under the banner of love and chi- 
valry; for 'tis certain that the adventurer who ſhall 
emulate him beſt, ſhall conſequently arrive neareſt to 
the perfection of knight errantry, Now, Sancho, I 
And that among the things which moſt diſplay'd that 
champion's prudence and fortitude, his conſtancy and 
love, and his other heroic virtues, none was more re. 
markable than his retiring from his diſdainful Oriana, 
to do penance on the Poor Rock, changing his naar 
iato that of Beltenebros, or The lovely obſcure, a ti- 
tle certainly moſt ſignificant, and adapted to the life 
Which he then intended to lead, So I am reſolved to 
imitate him in-this, the rather becauſe I think it a 
more eaſy taſk than it would be to copy after his other 
atchievements, ſuch as cleaving the bodies of giants, 
cutting off the heads of dragons, killing dreadful mon- 
ſters, routing whole armies, diſperſing navies, break- 
ing the force of magic ſpells. And ſince theſe moun- 
tainous wilds offer me ſo fair an opportunity, I ſee no 
reaſon why I ſhould neglect it, and therefore III lay 
hold on it now. Very well, quoth Sancho; but pray, | 
Sir, what is it that you mean to do in this fag end of 
the world? Have I not already told thee, anſwered 
Pon Quixote, that I intend to copy Amadis in his 
madneſs, deſpair and fury? nay, at the ſame time I 
will imitate the valiant Orlando Furioſo's extravagance, 
when he ran mad, after he had found the unhappy to- 
kens of the fair Angelica's diſhonourable commerce 
with Medoro at the fountain; at which time, in his 
fantic deſpair, he tore up trees by the rcots, troubled 
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the waters of the clear fountains, flew the ſhepherds, 
_ deſtroyed their flocks, fired their huts, demoliſhed their 
houſes, drove their horſes before him, and committed 
a hundred thouſand other extravagances worthy tobe 
recorded in the eternal regiſter of fame. Not that I 


intend however in all things to imitate Roldan, or Or- 


lindo, or Rotoland, (for he had all thoſe names) but 
only to make choice of ſuch frantic effects of his amo. 
Tous deſpair, as I ſhall think moſt eſſential and worthy 
imitation, Nay, perhaps I ſhall wholly follow Ama- 
dis, who, without launching out into ſuch deſtructive. 


and fatal ravings, and only expreſſing his anguiſh in 


complaints and lamentations, gained nevertheleſs a 
renown equal, if not ſuperior to that of the greateſt 
heroes. Sir, quoth Sancho, I dare ſay the knights who 
did theſe penances had ſome reaſon to be mad; but 
what need have you to be mad too? what lady has. 


| ſent you a packing, or ſo much as ſlighted you? when. 


did you ever find that my lady Duleinea del Toboſo- 
did otherwiſe than ſhe ſhould do, with either Moor * 
or Chriftian ? Why, there's the point, cried Don 
Quixote; in this conſiſts the ſingular perfection of my 
undertaking : for, mark me, Sancho, for a knight er- 

rant to run mad upon any juſt occaſion, is neither 
ſtrange nor meritorious ; no, the rarity is to run mad 
without a caule, without the leaſt conſtraint or neceſ+ 


| fity: there's a refined and exquiſite paſſion for vou, 


Sancho! for thus my miſtreſs maſt needs have a vaſt 
idea of my love, fince ſhe may gueſs what l ſhould per. 
form in the wer, if I do ſo much in the dry f. But be- 
ſides, I have but too juſt a motive to give a looſe to 
my raving grief, conſidering the long date of my ab- 
ſence from my ever. fupreme lady Dulcinea del To- 
boſo ; for as the ſhe Phsech ie Matthias Ambroſio has it, 
* Sancho ſays Moor fer Medoro, i in his biundering way. 


+ A prof ne alluſion to a text in ſcripture Luke xxili. 31. For if they 
do theſe things n a green tree, what ſhall be done in the dry? So here 


Don Quixute's meaning is--my miſtreſs may gueſs what I wou!ddowhera- 


occaſion ſhould be given me, ſince I can do ſo much without any, 


RK 
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Poor lovers, abſent from the darling fair, 
All ills not only dread, but bear, 


Then do not laviſh any more in ſtriving to divert” 


me from ſo rare, ſo happy, and fo ſingular an imita. 


tion. I am mad, and will be.mad, "till thy return 


with an anſwer to the letter which thou muſt carry 
from me to the lady Dulcinea; and if it be as favou. 
Table as my unſhaken conſtancy deſerves, then my 
madneſs and my penance ſhall end; but if J find ſhe 
repays my vows and ſervices with ungrateful diſdain, 


then will I be emphatically mad, and ſcrew up my 
thoughts to ſuch an exceſs of . that I ſhall | 
be inſenſible of the rigour of my relentleſs fair. Thus 


what return ſoever ſhe makes to my _paſtion, I ſhall be 
eas d one way or other of the anzious thoughts that 


now. divide my ſoul ; either entertaining the welcome. 


news of her reviving pity with demonſtrations of ſenſe, 


or elſe ſhewing my inſenſibility of her cruelty by the 


height of my diſtraction. But in the mean time, Sans 
cho, tell me, haſt thou carefully preſerved Mambrino's 
helmet? I Fai thee take it up tother day, after that 


monſter of ingratitude had ſpent his rage in vain 


endeavours to break it; which by the way argues the 
moſt excellent temper of the metal, Body of me, 


quoth Sancho, Sir knight of the woeful figure, I can 


no longer bear to hear you run on at this rate: why, 
this were enough to make any man believe that all 
your bragging and bouncing of your knight - errantry, 
your winning of kingdoms, and beſtowing of iſlands, 
and heaven knows what, upon your ſquire, are mere 
flim-flam ſtories, and nothing but ſhams and lies: for 


Who the devil can hear a man call a barber's baſon a 
Helmet, nay, and ſtand to't and vouch it four days to- 


gether, and not think him that ſays it, to be ſtark 
mad, or without brains? I have the baſon ſafe enough 
here in my pouch, and Il get it mended for my own 
uſe, if ever I have the luck to get home to my wife 
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and children. Now as I love bright arms, cry'd Don 
Quixote, IL wear thou art the ſhallowelt, ſillieſt, and 
molt ſtupid fellow of a ſquire that ever I heard or read 
of in my life, How is it poſſible for thee to be ſo dull 
of apprehenſion, as not to have learnt in all this time 
that thou haſt been in my ſervice, that all the actions 
and adventures of us knights errant ſeem to be mere 
chimera's, follies and impertinences? Not that they 
are ſo indeed, but either through the officious care, 
or elie thro' the malice and envy of. thoſe inchanters 
that always haunt and perſecute us unſeen, and by 
their faſcinations change the appearance of our acti- 
ons into what they pleaſe, according to their love or 
hate. This is the very reaſon why that which I plain- 
ly perceive to be Mambrino's helmet, ſeems to thee to 
be only a barber's baſon, and perhaps another man 
may take it to be ſomething elſe. And in this I can 
never too much admire the prudence of the ſage who 
eſpouſes my intereſts, in making that ineſtimable hel- 
met ſeem a baſon; for did it appear in its proper 
ſhape, its tempting value would raiſe me as many ene- 
mies as there are men in the univerſe, all eager to 
ſnatch from me ſo defirable a prize: but ſo long as it 
ſhall ſeem to be nothing elſe but a barber's baſon, men 

will not value it; as is manitelt from the fellow's 
leaving it behind him owithe ground; for had he 

known what it really was, he would ſooner have par- 
ted with his life, Keep it ſafe then, Sancho, for Ihave 
no need of it at preſent; far from it, I think to put 
off my armour, and {trip myſelf as naked as I came 
out of my mother's womb, in caſe I determine to imi- 
tate Orlando's fury, rather than the penance of Amas 
dis, 

This diſcourſe brought em to the foot of a high + 
rock that ſtood by itſelf, as if it had been hewa out, 
and divided from the reſt : by the ſkirt of it glided a 
purling ſtream, that ſoftly took its winding courſe 
through an adjacent meadow, The verdant freſhneſs 
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of the graſs, the number of wild trees, plants and 


flowers, that feaſted the eyes in that pleaſant ſolitude, 
invited the knight of the woe ful figure to make choice 
of it to perform his amorons penance; and therefore 
as ſoon as he had let his raviſh'd fight rove a while o'er 
the ſcatter'd beauties of the place, lie took poſſeſſion 
ol it with the following fpeech, as if he had utterly loſt 
the ſmall ſhare of reaſon he had left, Behold, O hea- 
vens! cry'd he, the place which an unhappy lover 


has choſen. to bemoan the deplorable ſtate to which 


you have reduc'd him: here fhall my flowing tears 


ſwell the liquid veins of this cryſtal rill, and my deep 


fighs perpetually move the leaves of theſe ſhady trees, 
in teſtimony of the anguith and pain that harrows up 


my ſoul. Ye rural deities, whoever you be, that 


make theſe unfrequented deſarts your abode, hear the 


complaints of an unfortunate lover, whom a tedious | 


abſence, and ſome flight impreſſions of a jealous mil. 
_ truſt, have driven to theſe regions of deſpair, to be- 


wail his r'gorous deſtiny, and deplore the diſtracting 
cruelty of that ungrateful fair, who is the perfection 


of all human beauty, Ve pitying Napaean nymphs 
and Dryades, ſilent inhabitants of the woods aud 
groves, aſſiſt me to lament my fate, or at leaſt attend 
the mournful ſtory of my woes: ſo may no defigning 
beaſtly ſatyrs, thoſe juſt objects of your hate, ever 
have power to interrupt your reſt-Oh Dulcinea del 
Toboſo! thou ſun that turn'ſt my gloomy night to 
day! glory of my pain! north ſtar of my travels, and 
reigning planet that controull'ſt my heart! pity, I 
conjure thee, the unparallel'd diſtreſs to which thy 
abſence has reduc'd the faithfulleſt of lovers, and 
grant to my fidelity that kind return which it ſo juſtly 
claims! ſs may indulgent fate ſhower on the: all the 
dleſſings thou ever canſt defire, or heaven grant! 
| Ye loncſome trees, under whoſe ſpreading branches 
1 come to linger out the gloomy ſhadow of a tedious 


deing ; let the ſoft language of your ruſtling. leaves, 


8 7 ß THEN 
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and the kind nodding of your ſpringing boughs, ſa- 
| tisfy me that I am welcome to your ſhady harbours, 
O thou my truſty ſquire, the inſeparable companion 
of my adventures, diligently obſerve what thou ſhalt 
ſee me do in this lonely retreat, that thou may'ſt in- 
form the dear cauſe of my ruin with every particular. 


As he ſaid this, he alighted, and preſently taking off 


his horſe's bridle and ſaddle, Go, Roſinante, ſaith he, 


giving the horſe a clap on the poſteriors, he that has 
loſt his freedom gives thee thine, thou ſteed as re- 


nown'd for thy extraordinary actions, as for thy miſ- 


fortunes; go rear thy awful front where &er thou 


pleaſeſt, ſecure that neither the Hippogryphon of Aſ- 


tolpho, nor the renown'd Frontino, which Bradaman- 


te purchas'd at ſo high a price, could ever be thought 
thy equals, 


Well fare him, cry'd Sancho, that ſav'd me the 
trouble of ſending my aſs to graſs too: poor thing, 


had I him here, he ſhould not want two or three claps 
on the buttocks, nor a fine ſpeech in his praiſe neither, 
while I took off his pannel. But ſtay, were he here, 
what need wou'd there be to ftrip him of his harneſs ? 


Alas, he never had any thing to do with thete mad 


pranks of love, no more than myſelf, who was his 
_ maſter when fortune pleas'd. Bat d'ye hear me, now 
I think on't, Sir knight of the woeful figure, if your 


worſhip is reſolv'd to be mad, and ſend me away in 
good earneſt, we muſt e'en clap the ſaddle again on 


Roſinante's back ; for to tell you the truth, I'm but 
a ſorry toot-man, and if I don't ride home, I don't 


know when I ſhall be able to come back again. Do 
as thou think'ſt fit for that, Sancho, anſwer'd Don 


Quixote, for I deſign thou ſhalt ſet forward about 
three days hence. In the mean while thou ſhalt be a 
witneſs of what I will do for my lady's ſake, that thou 
may'ſt give her an account of it, Bleſs my eye ſight, 


quoth Sancho, what can I ſee more than I've ſeen al- 


ready? Thou haſt feen nothing yet, anſwer'd Don. 
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Quixote; thou muſt ſ:e me throw away my armour, 
tear my cloaths, knock my head againſt the rocks, 
and do a thouſand other things of that kind, that will 
fill thee with aſtoniſhment. For goodneſs ſake, Sir, 
quoth Sancho, take heed how you quarrel with thoſe 
ungracious rocks; you may chance to get ſuch a 
crack o'the crown at the very. firſt rap, as may ſpoil 
Four penance at one daſh, No, I don't like that way 
by no means; if you muſt needs be knocking your 
noddle, to go through-ſtitch with this ugly jobb, ſce- 
ing tis all but a mockery, or as it were between jel 
and earneſt, why can't you as well play your tricks 
on ſomething that's ſofter than theſe unconſcionabl: 
ſtones: you may run your head againſt water, or ra- 
ther againſt cotton, or the ſtuffing of Roſinante's ſad- 
dle; and then let me alone with the reſt; Vil be ſure 
to tell my lady Dulcinea, that you bebump'd your 
pole againkt the point of a rock that's harder than a 
| diamond. 
I thank thee for thy good will, dear Sancho, re 
ply'd Don Quixote; but J aſſure chef, that all theſe 
ſeeming extravagancies that I muſt run through, are 
no jeſts: far from it they maſt all be perform'd ſeri- 
| ouſly. and ſolemnly ; for otherwiſe we ſhould tranl. 
greſs the laws of chivalry, that forbid us to tell lies 
upon pain of degradation; now to pretend to do one 
thing, and effect another is an evaſion, which Leſteem ' 
to be as bad as lying, Therefore the blows which 
muſt give myſelf on the head, ought to be real, {ud 
ſtantial, ſound ones, without any trick, or- mental re- 
ſervation; for which reaſon I would have thee leave 
me ſome lint and ſalve, ſince fortune has depriv'd us 
of the ſovereign balſam which we loſt, * Twas a 
_ worſe loſs to loſe the aſs, quoth Sancho, for with him 
we've loſt bag and baggage, lint and all: but 10 
more of your damn'd drench, if you love me; the 
very thoughts on't are enough not only to turn mi 
"Romach, but my ſoul, tuch a rumbling 1 feel. in wh 
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wem at the name on't. Then as for the three days 


you'd have me loiter here to mind your mad tricks, 
you had as good make account they're already over; 
for I hold them for done, unſight unſeen, and will 
tell wonders to my lady: wherefore write you your 
letter, and ſend me going with all haſte: for let me 
be hang'd if I don't long already to be back, to take 
you ont of this purgatory wherein I leave you, 

Doſt thou only call it purgatory, Sancho? -cry'd 
Don Quixote; call it hell rather, or ſomething worſe, 
if there be in nature a term expreſſive of a more 
wretched ſtate, Nay, not ſo neither, quoth Sancho, 


I would not call it hell; ; becauſe, as I heard our par · 


ſon ſay, © There's no retention * out of hell.“ Reten- 
tion, cry'd Don Quixote! what doſt thou mean by 
wg word? Why, quoth Sancho, retention is retenti- 

; It is, that whoſoever is in hell never comes, nor 
can come out of it; which ſhan'y be your caſe this 
bout, if I can ſtir my heels, and have but ſpurs to 
tickle Roſinante's flanks, till I come to my lady Dul- 


cinea; for I will tell her ſuch ſtrange things of your 


maggotty tricks, your folly and your madneſs, for in- 
deed they are no better, that I'll lay my head to a ha- 
zle nut, I'll make her as ſupple as a glove, tho' 1 
found her at firſt as tough hearted as a cork; and 


when I've wheedled an anſwer out of her, all. full of 
ſweet. honey words, away will I whiſk it back to you, 


cutting the air as ſwift as a witch upon a broomſtick, 
and free you out of your purgatory : for a purgatory 
I will have it. to be in ſpight of hell, nor ſhall you 


gainſay me in that fancy: for, as I've told you be- 


tore, there's ſome hopes of your retention out of this 
place, 

Weil, be it ſo, ſaid the knight of the woos! figure: 
but how ſhall I do to write this letter? and the order 
for the three aſſes, added Sancho? Vil not forget 


No redemption he means. 
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it, anſwer'd Don Quixote: but ſince we have here no 
158 I muſt be obligꝰ d to write on the leaves or bark 
of trees, or on wax, as they did in ancient times; yet 
now I conſider on't, we are here as ill provided with 
Wax as with paper: but ſtay, now Iremember, I have 
Cardenio's pocket book, which will ſupply that want in 
this exigence, and then thou ſhalt get the letter fairly 
tranſeribꝰd at the firſt village where thou canſt meet with 
a fchool-maſter; or for want of a ſchool maſter thou 
mayꝰſt get the clerk: of the pariſh to do it; but by no 
means give it to any notary oi ſerivener to be written out; 
for they commonly write ſuch confounded hands, that 
the devil himſelf would ſcarce be able to read it, Well, 
quoth Sancho, but what ſhall I do for want of your 
name to it? Why, anſwer'd Don Quixote, Amadis 
never us'd to ſubſcribe his letters, Ay, reply'd San- 


cho, but the bill of exchange for the three aſſes muſt 


de figned ; for ſhould J get it copy'd out afterwards, 
_ they'd fay 'tis not your hand, and ſo I ſhall go with- 

out the aſſes. I' write and ſign the order for 'em in 
the table book, anſwer'd Don Quixote; and as ſoon 
as my niece ſees the hand, ſhe'll never feruple the de- 


livery of the aſſes: and as for the love - letter, When 


thou get'ſt it tranſcri»'d, thou muſt get it thus under- 
written, © Yours till death, the knight of the woeſul 
figure.“ 'Tis no matter whether the letter and ſub- 


ſcription be written by the ſame hand or no; for, as I 
remember, Dulcinca cas neither read nor write, nor 


did the ever te: any f my letters, nay, not ſo much as 
any of my writing in her liſe: for my love and her's 
have always been purely Platonic, never extending 
beyond the lawful bounds of a modeſt look; and that 
too ſo very ſeldom, that I dare” ſafely Aer, that co 
for theſe twelve years ſhe has been dearer to my ou 
than light to my eyes, yet I never ſaw her. four, times 


in my life; and perhaps of thoſe few times that I 


have ſeen her, ſhe has ſcarce perceiv'd once that I be- 


held her: ſo ſtrictly and ſo diſcreetly Lorenzo Corchu- 


— - =, we 
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elo her father, and Aldonza Nogales her mother, have 
kept and educated her, Heigh- day, quoth Sancho! 
did you ever hear the like! and is my lady Dulcinea 
del Toboſo, at laſt the daughter of Lorenzo Corchue- 
lo, ſhe that's otherwiſe call'd Aldonza Lorenzo? The 


ſme, anſwer'd Don Quixote; and 'tis ſhe that merits 
tis a ſtrap - 


to be the ſovereign miſtreſs of the univerſe. 
gers, quoth Sancho, I know her full well; 
ping wench, i'faith, and pitches the bar with e'er a 
luſty young fellow in our pariſh, By the Maſs, *tis a 
notable, ſtrong- built, ſizable, ſturdy, manly laſs, and 


one that will keep her chin out of the mire, F wart ant 


her : nay, and hold the beſt knight - errant to't that 
wears a head, if ever he venture upon her. Body o 
me, what a pair of lungs: and a voice ſhe has when 
ſhe ſets' up her throat ! I ſaw her one day pearch'd up 
o'top of our ſteeple to call to ſome plough-men that 
were at workin afallow field : and though they wete 
half a league off, they heard her as plain as if they 
had been in the church-yard und er her. The beſt 


of her is, that ſhe's neither coy nor frumpiſh, ſhe's a a 


tractable laſs, and fit for a courtier, for ſhe'll play 
with you like a kitten, and jibes and jokes at e- 
very body. And now in gpod truth, Sir knight of 
the woeful figure, you may e'en play at your gambols 
as you pleaſe: you may run mad, you may hang 
yourſelf for her fake : there's nobody but will ſay you 


een took the wiſeſt courſe, tho' the devil himſelf 


ſhould carry you away a pick-apack, Now am I een 
wild to be gone, tho' 


fancy I ſhall hardly know her again, for a woman's 
face ſtrangely alters by her being always in the ſun, 


and drudging and moiling in the open fields. Well, 


muſt needs own I've been mightily miſtaken all along: 
for I durſt have ſworn this lady Dulcinea had been 
lome great princeſs with whom you were in love, 
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*twere for nothing elſe but to 
ſce her, for I have not ſeen her this many a day: L 


and ſuch a one as deſerved thoſe rare gifts you be- 
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ſtowed on her, as the Biſcayan, the galley-flaves, and 
many others that for ought I know you may have ſent 
her before I was your ſquire. I can't chuſe but laugh 
tothink how my lady Aldonza Lorenzo (my lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboſo 1 thould have ſaid) would behave 
herſelf ſhould any of thoſe men which you have ſent 
or may ſend to her, chance to go and fall down on 


their marrow: bones before her: for tis ten to one they 


may happen to find her a car ding of flax, or 1 
in the barn, and then how finely balk'd they'll be! 


ſure as I'm alive they muſt needs think the devil ow'd 
dem a ſhame} and ſhe herſelf will but flout 'em, and 


mayhap be ſomewhat nettl'd at it. 


I have often told thee, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, 
and 1 tell thee again, that thou oughrſt to bridle-or 


immure thy ſawcy pratting tongue; for tho? thou art 


but a dull headed dunce, yet now and then thy ill- 


manner'd jeſts bite too ſharp, But that I may at once 
make thee ſenſible of thy folly and my diſcretion, I will 


tell theeaſhort ſtory, A handſome, briſk, young, rich 


widow, and withal no prude, happen'd to fall in love 
with a well-ſet, luſty Lay Brother. His ſuperior 
hearing of it, took occaſion to go to her, and ſaid to 
her, by way of charitable admonition, I mightily won- 
der, madam, how a lady of your merit, ſo admir'd for 
beauty and for ſenſe, and withal fo rich, could make 


ſo ill a choice, and doat on a mean, filly, deſpicable 


fellow, as I hear you do, while we have in our houſe 
ſo many maſters of art, batchelors, and doctors of di- 
vinity, among whom your ladyihip may pick and chuſe, 


as you woy'd among pears, and ſay, this I like, that 


I don't like. But ſhe ſoon anſwer'd the officious grave 


_ gentleman : Sir, ſaid ſhe, with a ſmile; you are much 
miſtaken and think altogether after the old out of- 


faſhion way, if you imagine I have made ſo ill a choice; 


+ Moti'lon, a lay brother, or ſervant in the convent or college, ſo 
call d from Motila, a eropp'd head; his ha'r being cropp'd ſhort, he 
has no crown like thoſe in orders. 


N 
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far tho? you fancy the man's a fool, yet as to what J 
take him for, he knows as much, or rather more phi- 
loſophy than Ariſtotle himſelf, So, Sancho, as to the 
uſe which 1 make of the lady Dulcinea, ſhe is equal to 
the greateſt princeſs in the world. Pr'ythee tell me, 
do!t thou think the poets, who every one of em ce- 
jebrate the praiſes of ſe ne lady or other, had all real 
miſtreſſes? or that the Amaryllis's, the Phyllis's, the 
gylvin's, the Diana's, the Galatea's, the Alida's, and 
the like, which you ſhall find in ſo many poems, ro- 
mances, ſongs and ballads, upon every ſtage, and even 
in every barber's ſhop, were creatures of fleſh and blood 
and miltrefles to thoſe that did and do celebrate em? 
No, no, never think it: for I dare aſſure thee, the great- 

elt part of 'em were not ling but the mere imaginati- | 
ons of the poets, for a ground-work to exerciſe their 
wits upon, and give the world occaſion to look on 
the authors as men of an amorous and gallant diſpo- 
ftion: and ſo ?cis ſufficient for me to imagine, that 
Aldonza Lorenzo is beautiful and chaſte; as for her 
birth and parentage, they concern me but little; for 
there's no need to make an enquiry about a woman's. 
pedigree, as there is of us mem when ſome badge of 
honour is beſtow'd on us; and ſo ſhe's to me the great - 

Z eſt princeſs in the world: for thou ought'it to know, 
Sancho, if thou know'ſt it not already, that there are 
but two things that chiefly excite us to love a woman, 

0 an attractive beauty, and unſpotted fame. Now theſe 
two endowments are happily reconcil'd in Dulcinea; 

f for as for the one, ſhe has not her equal, and few can 
ir ve wich her in the other: but to cut off all objections at 
ve once, L imagine, that all I ſay of her is really ſo, with. 
ch out the leaſt addition or diminution: I fancy her to 
be juſt ſuch as I would have her for beauty and qua- 
ity, Helen cannot ſtand in competition with her; 
Lucretia cannot rival her; and all the heroines which 
antiquity has to boaſt, whether Greeks, Romans or 
Barbarians, are at once undone by her incemparable 
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perfections. Therefore let the world ſay what it will: 
ſhould the ignorant vulgar fooliſhly cenſure me, I pleaſe 
myſelf with the aſſurances I haye of the approbation 
of men of the ſtricteſt morals, and the niceſt judgment. 
Sir, quoth Sancho, I knock under, yo'uve reaſon 0 
your ſide in all you ſay, and I own myſelf an aſs. Nay, 
I'm an aſs to talk of an aſs; for *tis ill talking of hal- 
ters th? houſe of a man that was hang'd, But where's 
the letter all this while, that I may be jogging ? With 
that Don Quxiote pull'd out the table-book, and re. 
tiring a little aſide, he very ſeriouſly began to write 
the letter; which he had no ſooner finiſh'd, but he 
call'd Sancho, and order'd him to liſten while he read | 
it over to him, that he might carry it as well in his 
memory as in his pocket book, in caſe he ſhould have 
the ill luck to loſe it by the way; for ſo croſs was for- 
tune to him, that he fear?d every accident. But, Sir, 
ſaid Sancho, write it over twice or thrice there in the 
book, and give it me, and then I'll be ſure to deliver , 
the meſſage ſafe enough I warrant ye: for tis a folly WM 
to think I can get it by heart; alas, my memory is ſo 
bad, that many times I forget my own name ! but yet 
for all that read it out to me, I beſeech you, for I've 
a hugeous mind to hear it. I dare ſay, tts as fine as ( 
.tho''twere in print. Well then, liſten, ſaid Don Quix- 


ote. 
| 10 
Don Nin de la Mancha i 

a 

T 0 5 n 

* 

Dulcinea del Toboſo. ; 

High and Sovereign 071 . = © 


c H'. that is ſtabb'd to the quick with the ponyafd g 
of abſence, and wounded to the heart with WW © 
* love's molt piercing darts, ſends you that health 


ard 
71th 
uch 


fuſe to raiſe my fainting hopes, if your diſdain ex- 
© clude me from reſief, I mult at laſt fink under the 


* preſſure of my woes, tho? much inur'd to ſufferings 
for my pains are not only too violent, but too laſt- 
ing. My truſty ſquire Sancho will give you an ex- 
act account of the condition to which love and you 
have reduc'd me, too beautiful ingrate ! If you re- 
© lent at laſt, and pity my diftreſs, then I may ſay 1 
© live, and you preſerve what's yours, But if you a- 
* bandon me to deſpair, I mult patiently ſubmit, and 


by ceaſing to breathe, ſatisfy your cruelty and pol 


e paſſion. | 
© Your's till death, 


The n of the woeful Figure,” 


By the life of my father, quoth Sancho, if I ever 
ſaw a finer thing in my born days! How neatly and 
roundly you tell your mind, and how cleverly you 
bring in at laſt, © The Knight of the Woeful Figure!“ 
Well, I ſay't again in good earneſt, you're a devil at 
every thing; and there's no kind of thing in the ver- 
ſal world but what you can turn your hand to, A 
man ought to have ſome knowledge of every thing, 
anſwer'd Don Quixote, if he would be duly qualify'd 
{or the employment 1 profeſs. Well then, quoth San- 
cho, do ſo much as write the warrant for the three 
aſſes on the other ſide of that leaf; and pray write it 
mighty plain, that they may know 'tis your hand at 
firſt fight, 1 will, ſaid Don Quixote, and with that 


he wrote it js. 5 {ha and then read it in this form: 


My dear Niece, | 
PON ſight of this my gelt bill of aſſes, be hs 
1 to deliver three of the five which I left at home 
© in your cuſtody to Sancho Pang, my ſquire, for the 
Dulciſſima Dulcinea, 
Vor. I. 5 MM 
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e which he wants himſelf, * ſweeteſt Dulcinea del To- 
© boſo. It your beauty reje& me, if your virtue re- 
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like number Teceiv'd of him here in tale; and this, 
together with his receipt, ſhall be your  diſcitarge, | 
* + Given in the very bowels of Sierra Morena, the 
: * 22d of T_T, in the preſent year,” 


Tis as it ſhould be, quoth Sancho; there only wants 
your name at the bottom, There's no need to ſet 
my name, anſwer'd Don Quixote; I'll only ſet the 

two firſt letters of it, and 'twill be as valid as if *twere | 
written at length, tho? twere not only for three afles, | 
but for three hundred, I dare take your worſhip's word, 
quoth Sancho; and now I'm going to ſaddleRoſinante, MW * 
and then you ſhall give me your bleſſing; for J intend 
to ſet out preſently, without ſeeing any of your mad 
tricks; and 1 will relate, that J ſaw you perform ſo Ml © 
many, that ſhe can deſire no more. Nay, ſaid Don 

Quixote, I will have thee ſtay a while, Sancho, and ſee Ml © 
me ſtark naked; tis alſo abſolutely neceſſary thou 

ſhould ſee me practiſe ſome twenty or thirty mad gam- | 
bols; I ſha'l have diſpatch'd 'em in leſs than half an 

hour: and when thou halt been an eye-witneſs of that 
eſſay, thou may'ſt with a ſafe conſcience ſwear thou 

haſt ſeen me play a thouſand more; for I dare aſſure MW * 

thee, for thy encouragement, thou never canſt exceed i * 
the number of thoſe. I ſhall perform. Good Sir, quoth t 

Sancho, as you love me don't let me ſtay to ſee you 
naked; 'twill grieve me fo to the heart, that 1 ſhall I ' 
cry my eyes out; and 1 have blubber'd and how!'lWl © 
but too much ne: yeſternight for the loſs of my afs; i * 
my head's ſo fore with it, I an't able to cry any lon- I! 
ger: but if you'll needs have me ſee ſome of your an · f 
*tics, pray do 'em in your cloaths out of hand, and let Wl 
them be ſuch as are molt to the purpoſe ; : for the ſooner © 
J go, the ſooner I ſhall come back; and the way to 
be gone, is not to ſtay here, I long to bring you an 
anſwer to your heart's content: and I'll be ſure to dot, x; 

+ In the original it.is Fecha, i. e. Pene; for the king of Spalt th 
writes, Done at cur court, &c. as the king ef England does, Given, & be 


x + 
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er let the lady Dulcinea look to't; for if ſhe does not 


anſwer as ſhe ſhould do, I proteſt folemnly, Pl! force 
an anſwer out of her guts by dint of good kicks and 


filticuffs : for 'tis not to be endured, that ſuch a no- 


table koight-errant as your worthip is, ſhould thus run 
out of his wits without knowing why or wherefore, 
for ſuch a—odſbobs, I know 8 0 I know; ſhe had 
not beſt provoke me to ſpeak it out; for, by the ws 
| ſhall ler fly, and out with it - bY wholeſale tho' 
{ſpoil the markets. 

I proteſt, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote, I think thou 
art as mad as myſelf, Nay, not ſo mad neither, re- 
ply'd Sancho, but ſomewhat more cholerick. But talk 
no more of that: let's fee, how will you do for vic- 
tuals when I'm gone? do-you mean to do like Vother 
mad man yonder, rob upon the highway, and ſnatch 
the goat-herds viduals from 'em by main force? Ne- 
ver let that trouble thy head, reply'd Don Quixote; 
for though J had all the dainties that can feaſt a lux- 
urious palate, I would feed upon nothing but the herbs 
and fruits which this wilderneſs will afford me; for 
the ſingularity of my preſent taſk conſiſts in faſting, 
and half ſtarving myſelf, and in the performance of o- 
ther auſterities. But there's another thing come in- 
to my head, gouth Sancho; how ſhall I do to find the 
way hither again, 'tis ſuch a by-place? Take good 
notice of it before-hand, ſaid Don Quixote, and III 
endeavour to keep hereabouts till thy return: beſides, 
about the time when I may reaſonably expect thee back, 
[']! be ſure to watch on the top of yonder high rock 
for thy coming, But now I bethink myſelf of a bet- 
ter expedient ; thou ſhalt cut down a good number 
of boughs, and ſtrew 'em in the way as thou rideſt a- 


§ Sancho here, by threatning to blurt out ſomething, gives «kind | 
of fly propheſy of the Dulcinea he intended to palm upon his maſter's 
folly, and prepares the reader for that groſs impoſition, of enchanting 
the three princeſſcs and their palfries, iato three country wenches uy 
pon aſſes, 
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long, till thou get'lt to the plains, and this will ſerve 
thee to find me again at thy return, like Perſeus's clue 


to the labyrinth in Crete. 

VII go about it out of hand, quoth sancho. With 
that he went and cut down a bundle of boughs, then 
came and afk'd his maſter's bleſſing, and after a ſhow. 


er of tears ſhed on both ſides, mounted Roſinante, 


which Don Quixote, very ſeriouſly recommended to 
His care, charging him to be as tender of that excel- 


| lent ſteed as of his own perſon, After that he ſet for- 
ward toward the plains, ſtrewing ſeveral boughs as he 
rid, according to order. His maſter importun'd him to 


ſtay and ſee him do two or three of his antic poſtures 


| before he went, but he could not prevail with him: 
however, before he was got out of ſight he conſidered 
ofit, and rode back. Sir, quoth he, I've thought better 
ol it and believe l had belt take your advice, that I may 
ſwear with a ſafe conſcience have ſeen you play your 
mad tricks; therefore I would ſee you do one of 'em 
atleaſt, tho? Ithink I've ſeen you do a very great one 
already, I mean your ſtaying by yourſelf in this deſart. 


I had advis'd thee right, ſaid Don Quixote ; and 
therefore ſtay but while a man may repeat the Creed}, 
and 1 wiil-ſhew thee what thou would'ſt fee, With 
that, flipping off his breeches, and ſtripping himſelf 


naked to the waiſt, he gave two or three friſks in the 


air, and then pitching on his hands, he fetch'd his 
heels over his head twice together; and as he tum- 
bled with his legs aloft, diſcover'd ſuch rarities, that 
Sancho e'en made haſte to turn his horſe's head, that 
he might no longer ſee em, and rode away fully ſatisfied 
that he might ſwear his maſter was mad; and fo we will 
leave him to make the beſt of his way till his return, 
which will be more ſpeedy than might be imagin'd. 


n A proverb to expreſs brevity in Romiſh countries, where' they 
huddle the Credo over fo faſt, that they have done betore one would 


taink they were got halt through, 
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A. continuation of the refin'd extravagancies by which 


the gallant knight of La Mancha choſe 10 expreſs bis 
love i in the Sierra Morena. 


T bilory relates, that as ſoon as the knight of 
the woeful figure ſaw himſelf alone, after he 
had taken his friſks and leaps naked as he was, the 


prelude to his amorous penance, he aſcended the top 


of a high rock, and there began ſeriouſly to conſider 
with himſelf what reſolution to take in that nice di- 
lemma, which had already ſo perplex'd his mind; that 
is, whether he ſhould imitate Orlando in his wild un- 
governable fury, or Amadis in his melancholy mood. 
To which purpoſe, reaſoning :with himſelf, I do not 
much wonder, ſaid he, at Orlando's being ſo very va · 
liant, confidering he was inchanted in ſuch a manner, 
that he could not be ſlain but by the thruſt of a long 
pin through the bottom of his foot, which he ſuffici - 
ently ſecur'd, always wearing ſeven iron foles to his 
ſhoes; and yet this avail'd him nothing againſt Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, who underſtanding what he depend- 
ed upon, ſqueez'd him to death between his arms at 
Roncevalles, But ſetting aſide his valour, let us exa- 
mine his madneſs; for that he was mad, is an unqueſ- 
tionable truth; nor is it leſs certain, that his frenzy 
was Occaſion'd by the aſſurances he had that the fair 
Angelica had refign'd herſelf up to the unlawful em- 
braces of Medor, that young Moor with curl'd locks, 
who was page to Agramont. Now, after all, ſeeing he 
was too well convinc'd of his lady's infidelity, tis not 
to be admir'd he ſhould run mad: but how can I 
imitate him in his faries, if I cannot imitate him 
in their occaſion? for I dare ſwear my Dulcinea 
M 3. 
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del Toboſo never ſaw a downright Moor in his 

own garb ſince ſhe firſt beheld light, and. that ſhe 
is at this preſent ſpeaking as right as the mother 

that bore her : ſo that I ſhould do her a great in- 

Jury, ſhould I entertain any diſhonourable thoughts. 

of her behaviour, and fall into ſuch a kind of mad- 

neſs as that of Orlando Furioſo. On the other ſide 

I find, that Amadis de Ganl, without puniſhing 
| himſelf with ſuch diſtraction, or expreſſing his reſent - 
ments in ſo boiſterous and raving a manner, got as 
great a reputation for being a lover as any one what= 
ſoever: for what I find in hiſtory as to his abandoning 
himſelf to ſorrow, is only this: he found himſelf dif. 

dain'd, his lady Oriana having charg'd him to get out 
of her ſight, and not to preſume to appear in her pre- 
tence till ſhe gave him leave; and this was the true 
reaſon why he retir'd to the poor rock with the her- 
mit, where he gave up himſelf wholly to grief, and 
wepta deluge of tears, till pitying heaven at laſt com- 
miſerating his affliction, ſent him relief in the height 
of his anguiſh, Now then, fince this is true, as Lknow. 
it is, what need have I to tear off my cloaths, to rend 
and root up theſe harmleſs trees, or trouble the clear 
water of theſe brooks, that muſt give me drink when 
TI am thirſty ? No, long live the memory of Amadis 
de Gaul, and let him be the great exemplar which 
Don Quixote de la Mancha chuſes to imitate in all. 
things that will admit of a parallel. So may it be ſaid 
of the living copy, as was ſaid of the dead original, 
that if he did not perform great things, yet no man 
was more ambitious of undertaking 'em than he; and 
tho? I am not diſdain'd nor diſcarded by Dulcinea, 
vet ꝰ tis ſufficient that J am abſent from her, Then 
tis refolv'd ! and now ye famous actions of the great 
Amadis occur to my remembrance, and be my truſty 
guides to follow his example. This ſaid, he call'd to 
min that the chief exerciſe of that heroe in his re · 
treat was prayer: to which purpoſe, our modern A- 
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madis preſently went and made himſelf a roſary of 


calls or acorns inſtead of beads; but he was extreme“ 


ly troubled for want of an hermit to hear his confeſſi 
on, and comfort him in his aflition, However, he 


entertain'd himſelf with his amorous contemplations, 
walking up and down the meadow, and writing ſome 
poetical conceptions in the ſmooth ſand, and upon the 


barks of trees, all of em expreſſive of his ſorrows, and 


the praiſes of Dulcinea; butunhappily none were found 
entire and legible but theſe ſtanzas that follow. 


V lofty trees with ſpreading arms, 

The pride and ſhelter of the plain; 

Ye humbler ſhrubs, and flow'ry charms, 
Which here in ſpringing glory reiga! 


If my complaints may pity move, 


Hear the ſad ſtory of my love! 
While with me here you paſs your hours, 
Should you grow faded with my cares, 
I bribe you with refreſhing ſhow'rs, 
Yon ſhall be water'd with my tears. 
Diſtant, tho? preſent in idea, 
I mourn my abſent Dulcinea - 


Loves trueſt {ſlave deſpairing choſe 
This lonely wild, this deſart plain, 
The ſilent witneſs of the woes 
Which he, tho' guiltleſs, muſt ſuſtain, 
Unknowing why thoſeqpains he bears, 
He groans, he raves, and he deſpairs: 
With ling ring fires love racks my ſoul, 
In vain I grieve, in vain lament; 
Like tortur'd fiends I weep, I howl, 
And burn, yet never can repent. 
Diſtant, rho' preſent in idea, 
I mourn my abſent Dulcinea ET 
TOES Del Toboſo. 
.M:4- . 
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| While I thro? honour's thorny ways, 
In ſearch of diſtant. glory rove, 
Malignant fate my toil repays 
With endlefs woes, and hopeleſs love. 
Thus I on barren rocks deſpair, 
And curſe my ſtars, yet bleſs my fair. 
Love arm'd with ſnakes has left his dart, 
And now does like a fury rave, 
And ſcourge and fling in every part, 
And into madneſs laſh his ſlave, 
Diſtant tho' preſent in idea, 
I mourn my abſent Dulcinea- 
a” Del Toboſo, 
This addition of Del Toboſo to the name of Dutci- 
nea, made thoſe who found theſe verſes laugh heartily ; 


and they imagin'd that when Don Quixote made them, 


he was afraid thoſe who fhould happen to read em 
would not underſtand on whom they were made, ſhould 
he omit to mention the place of his miſtreſs's birth and 
reſidence: and this was indeed the true reaſon, as he 
himſelf afterwards confeſs'd, With this employment 
did our diſconſolate knight beguile the tedious hours; 
ſometimes alſo he expreſs'd his ſorrows in proſe, ſigh'd 
is the winds, and call'd upon the Sylvan gods, the 
Fauns, the Naiades, the nymphs of the adj joining groves, 
and the mournful echo, imploring their atrention and 
ccndolement with repeated ſupplications : at other 
times he employ'd h:mſclf in gathering herbs for the 
ſupport of languiſhing natug, which decay'd ſo faſt, 
what with his ſlender diet, and what with his ſtudied 
apxiety and intenſeneſs of thinking, that had Sancho 
aid but three weeks from him, whereas by good for- 
tune he ſtaid but three days, the knight of the woe- 
ful figure would have been fo disfigur'd, that his mo- 
ther would never have known the child of her own 
womb, 

But now tis neceſſary we ſhould leave him a while 
to his ſighs, his ſobs, and his amorous expoſtulations, 
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and ſee how Sancho Panca behav'd himſelf in his em- 


air; fo that he had a good mind to have rode far · 
ther before he baited, tho' it was dinner time, and his 


longing drew him near the inn, in ſpite of his averſion 


ſat muſing, two men happen'd'to come out, and be- 
lieving they knew him, look, maſter doctor, cry'd one $i 
to the other, is not that Sancho Panga, whom the houſes -- If 


tiorr he left his maſter in, told 'em, he was taken . | | 


place, which he durſt not diſcover for his life. How! " 8 


atraid.of words, d'ye ſee: I'm neither a if nor a 
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bafſy. He made all the haſte he could to get out of 
the mountain; and then taking the direct road to To- 
boſo, the next day he arriv'd near the inn where he 
had been toſs'd in a blanket.” Scarce had he deſeryd 
the fatal walls, but a ſudden ſhivering ſeiz'd his bones, 
and he fancy'd himſelf to be again dancing in the 


mouth water' d ſtrangely at the thoughts of a hot bit 
of meat, the rather, becauſe he had liv'd altogether 
upon cold victuals for a long while. This greedy 


to the place; but yet when he came to the gate he 
had not the courage to go in, but ſtopp'd there, not 
knowing whether he had beſt enter or no. While he 


keeper told us her maſter had inveigl'd to go along 
with him? The ſame, anſwer'd the other; and more 

than thatz he rides on Don Quizote's horfe, Now 

theſe two happen'd to be the curate and the barber, | 
who had brought his books to a trial, and paſs'd fen- j 
tence on 'em ; therefore they had no ſooner ſaid this, Ii 
but they call'd to Sancho, and aſk'd tim where he had 1 
left his maſter ? the truſty ſquire preſently knew 'em, 
and having no mind to diſcover the place and condi - 


with certain buſineſs of great conſequence at a certain 


Sancho, cry'd the barber, you muſt not think to put 1 
us off with a flim flam tory; if you won't tell us where il | 
he is, we ſhall believe you have murther d him, and | 
robb'd him of his horſe; therefore eicher fatisfy us 1 
where you've left him, or we'll have you laid by the 
heels. Look you, neighbour, quoth Sancho, I an't 
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man-flayer ; Ikill no body, ſo no body kill me; leave 
every man to fall by his own fortune, or by the hand 


of him that made him. As for my maſter, Left him 


iritxing and doing penance in the midſt of yon moun- 
tain, to his heart's content. Aſter this, without any 
further intreaty, he gave 'em a full account of that 
bufineſs, and of all their adventures; how he was then 
goin g from his maſter to carry a letter to my lady Dul. 
cinea del Toboſo, Lorenzo Curchuelo's daughter, 


with whom he was up to the ears in love. The cu; 
rate an barber Rood amaz'd, hearing all theſe par- 
_ ticulars; and though they already knew Don Quix- 


ote's madneſs but too well, they wonder'd more and 


more at the increaſe of it, and at ſo ſtrange a calt and 
variety of extravagance, Then they defir?d Sancho 
to ſhew them the letter, He told 'em *twas written 
in a pocket book, and that his maſter had order'd him 


to get it fairly tranſcrib'd upon paper at the next vil- 
lage he ſhould come at. Whereupon the curate pro. 
miſing to write it out very fairly himſelf, Sancho put 
his hand into his boſom to give him the table- book; 

but though he fumbPd a great while for't, he could 
find none of it; he ſearch'd and ſearch'd again, but 
it had been in vain though he had ſearch'd till dooms- 
day, for he came away from Don Quixote without it, 
This put him into a cold ſweat, and made him turn 
as pale as death: he fell a ſearching all his cloaths, 
turn d his pockets inſide outwards, fumbled in his bo · 
ſom again: but being at laſt convinc'd he had it not 


about him, he fell a raving and ſtamping, and cur- 


ling himſelf like a madman ; he rent his beard from 
his chin with both hands; befiited his own forgetful 
ſkull, and his blubber cheeks, and gave himſelf a 
bloody noſe in a moment. The curate and the bar- 


ber aſk'd him what was the matter with him, and 


why he puniſh'd himſelf at that ſtrange rate? I de- 
ſerve it all, quoth Sancho, like a blackhead as I am, 
for loſing at one caſt no leſs than three affes, of which 


We lealt was worth a calle, How ſo, quoth the bar« 


of the five aſſes which he has at home; and with that 
he told 'em how he had loſt his own aſs. But the cu - 


bill cf exchange from his maſter written upon paper, 
whereas that in the table book not being in due from 
for Dulcinea's letter; for he knew it almoſt all by rote. 


5 Then prꝰy thee let's hear it, ſaid the barber, and we'll ſee - 


von the ground; at length, after he had gnaw'd away 


I believe the devils in't; for may I be choak'd if can 


_ Ered hums and haws, ſweeteſt Dulcinea del Toboſo: - 


don't know what more of fainting, and re lief, and ſink- 
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ber? why, cry d Sancho, I've loſt that ſame table · book, 
wherein was written Dulcinea's letter, and a bill of 
exchange drawn by my maſter upon his niece for three 


rate cheer'd him up, and promis'd him to get another 


would not have been accepted. With that Sancho too 
courage, and toldꝰ em, if it were ſo, he car'd not a ſtra s 


and write it. In order to this Sancho paus'd, and be - 
gan to ſtudy for the words; preſently he fell a ſcratch-- 
ing his head, ſtood firſt upon one leg, and then upon 
another, gaped ſometimes upon the [kies, ſometimes 


the top of his thumb, and quite tir'd out the curate and 
barbers's patience: before George, cry'd he, Mr. Doctor, 


remember a word of this confounded letter, but on- 
Iy, that there was at the beginning, high and ſubter - 
rene lady: ſovereign, or ſuperhumane lady, you would 
iy. quoth the barber; Ay, ay, quoth Sancho, you're 
in the right—but ſtay, now 1 think, I can remember 
ſome of that which follow'd: ho! I have it, I hat 
now—* He that is wounded, and wants ſleep, ſends - 

you the dagger—which he wants himſelf that : 
* {tabb'd him to the heart—and the hurt man does 
« kiſs your lady ſhip's hand and at laſt, after a hun- 


and thus he went en rambling a good while with 1 


ing, till at laſt he ended with Yours till death the 
© Knight of woeful figure. The curate and the bar · 
ber were mightily pleas'd with Sancho's excellent me- 
mory; infſcmuch, that they defir'd him to 5 ? 
ihe letter twice or thrice more, that they. might allo... 

M 0 
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get it by heart, and write it down; which Sancho did 


very freely, but every time he made many odd altera. 
tions and additions as pleaſant as the firſt, Then he 


told em many other things of his maſter, but ſpoke 


not a word of his own being. toſs'd in a blanket at that 
very inn. He alſo told em, that if he brought a 


kind anſwer from the lady Dulcinea, his maſter would 


forthwith ſet out to ſee and make himſelf an emperor, 


or at leaſt a king; for ſo they two had agreed between 


themſelves, he ſaid; and that after all, twas a mighty 
eaſy matter for his maſter to become one, ſuch was 
| his proweſs, and the ſtrength of his arm: which be- 
ing done, his maſter would marry him to one of the 


empreſs's damſels; and that fine lady was to be hei · 


reſs to a large country on the main land, but not to 


any ifland, or iſlands, for he was out of conceit with 
them, Poor Sancho ſpoke all this ſo ſeriouſly, and ſo 
feeling! y, ever and anon wiping his noſe, and ſtroak- 
ing his beard, that now the curate and the barber 
were more ſurpriz'd than they were before, confider- 


Ing the prevalent influences of Don Quixate's folly u- 
Pon that filly credulous fellow. However, they did 
not think it worth their while to undeeeive him yet, 


ſeeing this was only a harmleſs deluſion, that might 


divert them a while; and therefore they exhorted him 


to pray for his maſter” s. health, and long life, ſeeing i it 
was no impcilible thing, but that he might in time 


become an emperor as he ſaid, or at leaſt an archi 


ſbop, or ſomewhat elſe equivalent to it. 


But pray, good Mr, Doctor, aik'd Sancho, ſhould 
my malicr have no mind to be an emperor, and take 


a fancy tobe ar rchbiſhop, I would faia know what 
your archbiſhops- errant are wont to give their ſquires? 


why, anſwer'd the curate, they uſe to give 'em ſome 


parſorage, or fine cure, or ſome ſuch other benefice, 


or church-living, which, with the prokits of thealtar, 
and other fees, brings them in a haudſome revenue. 


Ay, but, ſays Sancho, to put in for that, the ſquite 
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muſt be a ſingle man, and know how to anſwer and 
aK& at maſs at leaſt; and how ſhall I do then, ſeeing L 


have the ill luck to be married? nay, and beſides I do 


not ſo much as know the firſt letter of my Chriſt · Croſs- 

Row. What will become of me ſhould it come into 
my maſter's head to make himſelf an archbiſhop, and 
not aw emperor, as 'tis the cuſtom of knights errant ? / 


don't let that trouble thee, friend Sancho, ſaid the bar= 


ber, we'll talk to him about it, and adviſe him, nays.. 
urge him to it as a point of conſcience to be an emper- 
or, and not an archbiſhop, which will- be better tor-. 


him, by reaſon he has more courage than learning, 


Troth, Pm of your mind, quoth Sancho, though... 
he's ſuch a head piece, that J dare ſay he can tun 


himſelf to any thing-: nevertheleſs, I mean to make it 
the burthen of my prayers, that heaven may direct 


him to that which is beſt for him, and what may en- 


able him to reward me moſt, You ſpeak like a wiſe 
man, and a good Chriſtian, ſaid the curate : but all 


we have to do at preſent, is to ſee how we ſhall get 
your maſter to give over that ſevere unprofitable pe- 


nance which he has undertaken; and therefore let's 
go in to conſider about it, and alſo to eat our dinner, 
for I fancy *tis ready by this time. Do you two go in 
if you pleaſe, quoth Sancho, but as for me, I had ra · 
ther tay without; and anon I'll tell you why I don't 
care to go in a doors: however, pray ſend me out a 
piece of hot viduals to eat here, and ſome provender 


for Roſinante. With that they went in, and a while 
after the barber brought him out ſome meat; and re- 
turning to the curate, they conſulted how to compaſs 


their deſign. At laſt the latter luckily bethought him- 
ſelf of an expedient that ſeem'd likely to take, as ex - 
actly fitting Don Quixote's humour; which was, that 
he ſhould diſguiles himſelf in the habit of a damſel er- 
rant, and the barber {ould alter his dreſs as well as 


he could, ſo as to pats for a ſquire, or gentleman u{h- 


er. In that equipage, added be, we will go to Do 
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Quixote, and feigning myſelf to be a diſtreſs'd damſel, | 


I'll beg a boon of him, which he, as a valorous knight 
errant, will not fail to promiſe me, By this means 1 
will engage him to go with me to redreſs a very great 
injury done me by a falſe and diſcourteous knight, be- 
ſeeching him not to deſire to ſee my face, nor aſk me 
any thing about my circumſtances, till he has reven- 
ged me of that wicked knight. This bait will take, ! 
dere engage, and by this ſtratagem we'll decoy him 
back to his own houle, where we'll try to cure him of 
bis romantic frenzy. | | 
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Hoau ad an W the barber put thety defies 4 in exes 
cution with other things worthy to be recorded in 


1610 een biſtory. 


H E curate's projet was ſo RE” lik'd by the ha 
| ber, that they inſtantly put it into practice. Firſt 

Nat borrowed a compleat woman's apparel of the ho- 
ſteſs, leaving her in pawn a new caſſoc of the curate's; 
and the barber made himſelf a long beard with a 
grizzled ox's tail, in which the inn · keeper us d to hang 
bis combs. The hoſteſs being deſirous to know what 
they intended to do with thoſe things, the curate gave 
her a ſhort account of Don Quixote's diſtraction, and 
their deſign, Whereupon the inn-keeper and his wife 


preſently gueſs'd this was their romantic knight, that 


ance the precious balſam; and accordingly they told 
*em the whole (tory of. Don Quixote s lodging there, 
and of Sancho's being toſs'd in a blanket, Which 

done, the hoſteſs readily fitted out the curate at {ach a 
rate, that it would have pleaſed any one to have ſeen 
him; for ſhe drefs'd him up in a cloth-gown trimm'd 
with borders of black velvet, the breadch of a ſpan, 
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geer, but only clapped upon his crown a white quilt. 
forehead with one of his garters, that was of black 
under his hat, pulling it down to ſqueeze in his ears; 


and as the broad brim flapp\d down over his eyes, it 
ſeem'd a kind of umbrella. This done, he wrapped. 
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all pink'd and jagg'd; and a pair of green velvet bo- 
dice, with fleeves of the ſame, and fac'd with white 
ſattin ; which accoutrements probably had been in fa. 
ſhion in old king Bamba's + days... The curate would 
not let her encumber his head with a woman s head- 


ed cap which he us'd to wear a- nights, and bound his 


taffaty, making himſelf a kind of muffler and vizard 
maſk with the other: then he half bury'd his head 


his cloak about him, and ſeated himſelf on his mule, 
ſideways like a woman: then the barber clapped on 
his ox tail beard, half red and half grizzled, which 
hung from his chin down to his waiſt; and having 
mounted his mule, they took leave of their hoſt and 
hoſteſs, as alſo of the good condition'd Maritornes, 
who vow'd, tho' ſhe was a finner, to tumble her beads, 
and ſay a roſary to the good ſucceſs of 10 arduous and 
truly Chriſtian an undertaking. 

But ſcarce were they got out of the inn, whey the 
curate began to be troubled with a ſcruple of conſci- 
ence about his putting on woman's apparel, being ap- 
prehenſive of the indecency of the diſguiſe in a prieſt, 
though the goodneſs of his intention might well war- 
rant a diſpenſation from the ſtrictneſs of decorum : 
therefore he deſired the barber to change dreſſes, for 
that in his habit of a ſquire he ſhould lefs-profanc his 
own dignity and character, to which he ought to have 
a greater regard than to Don Quixote; withal aſſur- 
ing the barber, that unleſs he conſented to this ex- 
change, he was abſolutely reſolved to go no further, 


+ An antient Gothick king of Spain, concerning whom ſeveral” 
fables are written; wherefore the Spaniards, to expreſs any thing ex; 


ceecing old, ſay it was in being in his time; as in England we ſay a 
thing is as old as Paul's and te like * 
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though *twere to ſave Don Quixote's ſoul from hell. 


Sancho came up with 'em juſt upon their demur, and 


was ready to ſplit his ſides with laugbing at the ſight 
of theſe range maſqueraders. In thort; the barber: 
conſented to be the damſe]l, and to let the curate be 


the ſquire. Now while they were thus changing ſexes, 
the curate offer'd to tutor him how to behave himſelf 
in that female attire, ſo as to be able to wheedle Don 
Quixote out of his penance: but the barber deſir'd 


him not to trouble himſelf about that matter, aſſuring} 
him, that he was welF enough vers'd in female affairs 


to be able to act a damſel without any directions: how- 


ever, he ſaid he would not now ſtand fiddling and ma- 
naging his pins to prink himſelf up, ſeeing it would 


be time enough to do that when he came near Don 
Quixote's hermitage; and therefore having folded up 
his cloaths, and the curate his beard, they ſpurr'd on, 

while their guide Sancho entertain'd 'em with a rela- 


tion of the mad tatter'd gentleman whom they had 


met in the mountain; however, without mentioning 
a word of the portmanteau or the gold; for, as much: 
a fool as he was, he lov'd money, and knew how to- 


keep it when he had it, and was ma enough to _P z 
his own counſel, 
They got the next day to the FER hers be 


had ſtrew'd the boughs to direct him to Don Quixote; 
and therefore he advis'd them to put on their diſgui- 


ſes, if 'twere, as they told him, that their deſign was 


only to make his maſter leave that wretched kind of 


life, in order to become an emperor. Thereupon they 
charg'd bim.on his life not to take the leaſt notice 
who they were, As for Dulcinea's letter, if Don Quixe 
ote aſk'd him about it, they ordered him 20 ſay he had 
deliver'd it; but that by reaſon ſhe could neither 
write nor read, ſhe had ſent him.her anſwer by word 
of mouth; which was, that on pain of her indignati». 
on, he ſhould immediately put an end to his ſevere pe- 
nance, and repair to her preſencg,  'T his, they told 


gancho, together with what they themſelves deſigned' 
to ſay, was the only way to oblige his maſter to leave 
the deſart, that he might proſecute his deſign of mak- 


ing himſelf an emperor ; affuring him they would take 


care he ſhould not entertain the leaſt note, joy of an 
archbiſhoprick; 


Sancho liſten?d with great attention to all theſe in- 


ſtructions, and treaſur'd em up in his mind, giving 


the curate and barber a world of thanks for their good 
intention of advifing his maſter to become an emper - 
or, and not an archbiſhop ; for, as he ſaid, he imagin- 
ed in his ſimple judgment, that an emperor errant was 


ten times better than an archbiſhop errant, and could | 
reward his ſquire a great deal better, | 
Fe likewiſe added, that he thought it would be pro- 


per for him to go to his maſter ſomewhat before them, 


and give him an account of his lady's kind anſwer. 
for, perhaps, that alone would be ſufficient to fetch 


him out of that place, without putting 'em to any fur- 
ther trouble, They lik'd this propoſal very well, and 
therefore agreed to let him go, and wait there till he 
came back to give em an account of his ſucceſs. With 


that Sancho rode away, and ſtruck into the clefts of 
the rock, in order to find out his maſter, leaving thæ 
eurate and the barber by the fide of a brook, where 


the neighbouring hills, and ſome trees that grew a - 


long its banks, combin'd to make a cool and pleaſant 
ſhade, There they ſhelter'd' themſelves from the 


ſcorching beams of the ſun, that commonly {ſhines in- 


tolerably hot in thoſe parts at that time, being about 
the middle of Auguſt, and hardly three o'clock in the 
afternoon, While they quietly refreſh'd themſelves in - 


that delightful place, where they agreed to ſtay tilt 
Sancho's return, they heard a voice, which though 


unattended with any inſtrument, 'raviſh'd their ears. 


with its melodious found : and what encreas'd their 


ſurprize, and their admiration, was to hear ſuch arts 
ful not:s, and ſuch delicate muſic, in ſo unfrequented a 
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and wild a place, where ſcarce any ruſties ever ſtrag- 
gled, much leſs ſuch ſkilful ſongſters, as the perſon 
whom they heard unqueſtionably was ; for though the 
Poets are pleas'd to fill the fields and: woods with 
ſwains and ſhepherdeſſes, that ſing with all the ſweet- 
neſs and delicacy imaginable, yet it is well enough 
known that thoſe gentlemen deal more in fiction than 
in truth, and love to embelliſh the deſcriptions they 
make with things that have no exiſtence but in their 
own brain. Nor could our two liffning travellers 
think it the voice of a peaſant, when they began to 
diſtinguiſh the words of the ſong, for they ſeem'd to 
reliſh more of a courtly Rile than a rural compoſition, 
Theſe were the verſes, 


A 5 0 N 6. 
I. 


\ V 7HAT makes me janguiſh and complain! 'F 
DO © 'ris diſdain?” 
What yet more fiercely tortures me? 
'Tis jJalouiy. 
How have I wy patience loſt? 
By abſence croſt. 
Then hopes fare wel, there's no relief; 
I ſink beneath oppreſſing grief; 
Nor can a wretch, without deſpair, 
Scorn, jealouſy, and abſence bear. 


U. 


What i in 2 breaſt this — drove ? 
Intruding love. 
Who cou'd ſach mighty ills create ? 
Blind fortune's hate, 
What vel pow'rs my fate approve ? 
T be e rs a 
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Then let me bear, and ceaſe to moan ; 
'Tis glorious thus to be undone: 
When theſe invade, who dares oppoſe? 
Heaven, love and fortune are my foes. 


III. 
Where ſhall I find a ſpeedy cure? = 
1 „ Death is ſure. 
No milder means to ſet me free? 5 
; Inconſtancy. 


Can —— elſe wy pains aſſwage? 
e rage. 
What die or ee! Lucinda loſe; 
O let me rather madneſs chuſe ! 
But judge, ye gods, what we ame 
When death, or madneſs are a cure! 


The time, the hour, the ſolirarineſs of the 2 
the voice and agreeable manner with which the un- 
ſeen muſician ſung, ſo fil d the hearers minds with 
wonder and delight, that they were all attention; and 
when the voice was filent, they continu'd ſo too a pret - 
ty while, watching with liſt'ning ears to catch the ex- 
pected ſounds, expreſſing their ſatisfaction beſt by that 
dumb applauſe. At laſt, concluding the perſon would 
ſing more, they reſolved to find out the charming 
ſonglier; but as they were going fo to do, they heard 
the wiſh'd for voice begin another air, which fix d 
them where they ſtood till it had A. the follows 
wg fonnet: 


FD Sacred friendſhip, heaven's delight, 
CY Which tir'd with man's unequal mind, 
Took to thy native ſkies thy flight, 
While ſcarce thy ſhadow's left behind! 
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From thee, diffuſive good below, 
Peace and her train of joys we trace; 


But falſhood with diſſembl'd ſhow 
T 00 oft- uforps thy * 


Bleſs'd genius, then refame thy ſeat! 
Deſtroy impoſture and deceit, : 
Which in thy dreſs confound the ball!“ 
Harmonious peace and truth renew, 
She w the falſe friendſhip from the true, 
Or nature muſt to Chaos fall. 


This ſonnet Sele de with a Jeep = and ſack 
doleful throbs, that the curate and the barber now 
out of pity, as well as curioſity before, reſolv'd inſtant- 
ly to find out who this mournful ſongſter was. They 
Bad not gone far, when by the ſide of a rock they diſ · 

cover'd a man, whoſe ſhape and aſpect anſwer'd exact | 
iy to the deſcription Sancho had given 'em of Carde- 
nio. They obſerv'd he ſtopt ſhort as ſoon as he ſpy'd 
them, yet without any ſigns of fear; only he hung 
down his head, like one abandon'd to ſorrow, never 
ſo much as lifting up his eyes to mind what they did. 
The curate, who was a good and a well ſpoken man, 
preſently gueſſing him to be the ſame of whom Sancho 
had given them an account, went towards him, and 
addreſſing himſelf to him with great-civility and diſ- 
cretion, earneſtly intreated him to forſake this deſart, 
and a courſe of life ſo wretched and forlorn, which 
| endanger'd his title to a better, and from a wilful mi- 
ſery might make him fall into greater and everlaſting 
woes. Cardenio was then free from the diſtraction that 
ſo often diſturbed his ſenſes ; yet · ſeeing two perſons - 
in a garb wholly different from that of thoſe few ru» 
ſtics who frequented thoſe deſarts, and hearing %em 
talk as if they were no ſtrangers to his concerns, he 
was ſomewhat ſurpriz'd at firſt; however, having 
laok!d upon-'em.carneltly for ſome time, gentiemeny, 
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retrieve me from this frightful retirement, and reco- 
ver me to the ſociety of men: but becauſe you do not 


know how unhappy a fate attends me, and that I ne- 


ver am free from one affliction but to fall into a grea- 


ter, you perhaps take me for a man naturally endow'd 
with a very ſmall ſtock of ſenſe, and what's worſe, for 
one of thoſe wretches who are altogether deprived of 
Treaſon, And indeed I cannot blame any one that en- 
t-rtains ſuch thoughts of me; for even I myſelt am 
convinc'd, that the bare remembrance of my diſaſters 


often diſtracts me to that degree, that loſing all ſenſe 
of reaſon and knowledge, I unman myſelf for the 


time, and launch into thoſe extravagancies which no- 


thing but height of frenzy and madneſs would com- 
mit: and I am the more fenſible of my being troubl'd 
with this diſtemper, when people tell me what I have 
done during the violence of that terrible accident, 


and give me too certain proofs of it. And after all, 1 


can alledge no other excuſe but the cauſe of my miſ: 
fortune, which occaſion'd that frantic rage, and there- 
fore tell the ſtory of my hard fate to as many as have 
the patience to hear it: for men of fenſe perceiving 
the cauſe, will not wonder at the effects; and though 
They can give me no relief, yet at leaft they will ceæſe 


to condemn me; for a bare relation of my wrongs 


mult needs make 'em loſe their reſentments of the ef ;/ 


Teas of my diſorder into a compaſſion of my miſer - 
able fate Therefore, gentlemen, if you came here 


with that deſign, I beg that before you give yourſelves 


the trouble of reproving or adviſing me, you will be 


pleas'd to attend to the relation of my calamities; for 


perhaps when you have heard it, you will think | 


em paſt redreſs, and fo will ſave yourſelves the labour 


you would rake, The curate and the barber, who 


deſir d nothing more than to hear the ſtory from his 


own mouth, were extremely glad of his proffer; and 


faid he, whoever ye be, I find heaven, pitying my miſ- 
fortunes, has brought ye to theſe ſolitary regions, to 
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Having afur'd him they had no deſign to aggras 
vate his miſeries with pretending to remedy 'em, nor 


would they croſs his inclinations in the leaſt, they in- 
treated him to be begin his relation. 

The unfortunate Cardenio then began his ſtory, and 
went on with the firſt part of it, almoſt in the ſame 
words, as far as when he related it to Don Quixote 


and the goatherd, when the knight, out of ſuperſtiti- 
ous niceneſs to obſerve the decorum of chivalry, gave 


an interruption to the relation, by quarrelling about 
maſter Eliſabat, as we have already ſaid. Then he 
went on with that paſſage concerning the letter ſent 
him by Lucinda, which Don Ferdinand had unluckily 
found, happening to be by, to open the book of Ama 
dis de Gaul firſt, when Lucinda ſent it back to Carde- 
nio with that letter in it between the leaves ; which 


| dene told 'em was as follows. | 


Lucinda to 15 ardenio. 


Diſtorer in you every day 0 much merit, that I 
am obliged, or rather forced, to eſteem you more 
© and more. If you think this acknowledgment to 


your advantage, make that uſe of it which is moſt 


* conliltent with your honour and mine. I have a 
father that knows you, and is too kind a parent e- 
ver to obſtruct my deſigns, when he ſhall be ſatisfied 
with their being juſt and hönourable: ſo th: * tis 


* now your part to ſhew you love me, as you pretend, 


© and I believe. 


| This letter, continued Cardenio, made me reſolve 
once more to demand Lucinda of her father in mar- 
riage, and was the ſame thatencreaſed Don Ferdinand's 
eſteem for her, by that diſcovery of her ſenſe and diſ- 
cretion, which ſo enflamed his ſoul; that from that 
moment he ſecretly reſolved to deſtroy my hopes e er 
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1 ceuld be fo happy as to crown them with ſucceſs. 
I told that perfidious friend what Lucinda's father had 
adviſed me to do, when I had rafhlyaſked her for my 
wife before, and that 1 durſt not now impart this to 
my father, leſt he ſhould not readily conſent I ſhould 
marry yet. Not but that he knew, that her quality, 
beauty, and virtue were ſufficient to make her an or- 
nament to the nobleſt houſe in Spain, but becauſe 1 
was apprehenſive he would not let me marry till he 
law what the duke would do for me. Don Ferdi- 
nand, with a-pretended officioutneſs, proffered me to 

ſpeak to my father, and perſwade him to treat with 
Lucinda's, Ungrateſul man! deceitful friend! am- 


bitions Marius! cruel Catiline ! wicked Sylla! perfidi- 


ous Galalon ! faithleſs Vellido ! malicious Julianf ! 


treacherous, covetcus:Judas ! thou all thoſe fatal hat- 


ed men in one, falſe Ferdinand! what wrongs had 
that fond confiding wretch done thee, who thus to thee 
unbotomed all his cares, all the delights, and ſecrets 
of his foul? What injury did I ever utter, or advice 
did I ever give, which were not all directed to advance 
thy honour and profit? But oh! I rave, unhappy 
wretch ! I ſhould rather accuſe the cruelty of my ſtars, 


whoſe fatal influence pours miſchiefs on me, which no 
earthly force can reſiſt, or human art prevent. Who 


would have thought that Don Ferdinand, whoſe qua- 


lity and merit entitled him to the lawful poſſ-flion of 


beauties of the higheſt rank, and whom I had engag - 


ed by a thouſand ndAriag marks of friendſhip and 


ſervices, ſhould forfeit thus his honour and his truth, 


and lay ſuch a treacherous deſign to deprive me ot 
_ all the happineſs of my life? 


But I mult leave expoſ- 


tulating, to end my ſtory, The traitor Ferdinand 


thinking his project impracticable, while I ſtay'd near 
Lucinda, bargained for ſix fine horſes the ſame day he 


+ Julian. Count Julian brought the Moots into Spain, becauſe king 
Rodrigo had raviſhed his daughter. Galalon and Vellido are explain- 
ed elſewhere, Markus, Catiline, &c, are well known, 
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Promiſed to ſpeak to my father, and preſently defired 
me to ride away to his brother for money to pay for 
dem. Alas! I Vas ſo far from luſpecting his treache 
ry, that I was glad of doing him a piece of ſervice, 
Accordingly 4 went that very evening to take my leave 
of Lucinda, and to tell her what Don Ferdinand had 
promiſed to do. She bid me return with all the haſte 
ot an expecting lover, nod doubting but our lawful 
wiſhes might be-crowned, as ſoon as my father had 
ſpoke for me to be hers, When ſhe had ſaid this, I 
marked her trickling tears, and a ſudden grief ſo ob. 
ſtructed her ſpeech, that tho' the ſeemed to ſtrive to tell 
me ſomething more, the could not give it utterance, 
This unuſual ſcene of forrow ſtrangely amazed and 
moved me; yet becauſe I would not murder hope, 1 
choſe to attribute this to the tenderneſs of her affecti- 
dn, and unwillingneſs to part with me. In ſhort, a- 
way I went, buried in deep melancholy, and full of 
fears and imaginations, for which I could give no 
manner of reaſon. I delivered Don Ferdinand's letter 
to his brother, who received me with all the kindneſs 
imaginable, but did not diſpatch me as I expected. 
For, to my ſorrow, he enjoyned me to tarry a whole 
week, and to take care the duke might not ſee me, his 
brother having fent for money unknown to his father: 
- but this was only a device of falſe Ferdinand's ; for his 
brother did not want money, and might have aipeted⸗ 
ed me immediately, had he nat been privately defired 
to delay my return. 

This was fo diſpleaſing an injun&tion, that 1 was 
ready to come away without the money, not being able 
to live ſo long abſent from my Lucinda, principaily con- 
ſidering in what condition I had leſt her. Yet at laſt 
J forced myſelf to ſtay, and my reſpeck for my friend 


prevailed over my impatience : but eber four tedious 


days were expired, a meſſenger brought me a letter, 
which I preſently knew to be Lucinda's hand, I o- 
peneC it with trembling hands, and an aking heart, 
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juſtly, imaginingit was no ordinary concern that could 
urge her to ſend thither to me : and before I read it, 
I aſked the meſſenger who had given it him? he an- 
ſwered me, That going by accidentally in the ſtreet 
about noon in our town,-a very handſome lady, all 
© in tears, had called him to her window, and with 
* great precipitation, friend, ſaid the, if you be a Chriſ- 
© tian, as you ſeem to be, for heaven's ſake take this 
jetter, and deliver it with all ſpeed into the perſon's. 
© own hand to whom it is directed: I aſſure you in 
* this, you'll do a very good action; and that you 
' may not want meaas to do it, take what* s wrapped up 
* in this; and ſaying ſo, ſhe threw me a handkerchief, 
c hertin I found a hundred reals, this gold ring 
* which you fee, and the letter which I now brought 
© you: which done, I having made her figns to let 
* her know I would do as ſhe defired, without ſo much. 
© ns ſtaying for an anſwer, ſhe went from the grate, 
This reward, but much more that beautiful lady's 
0. "_ and earneſt prayers, made me poſt away to 
you that very minute, and ſo in ſixteen hours I have 
8 e eighteen long leagues.“ While the meſ- 
e ſenger ſpoke, I was ſeized with ſad apprehenſions of 


s ſome fatal news; and ſuch a trembling ſhook my limbs, 
: that I could ert ſupport my fainting body. How - 

is ever, taking courage, at laſt I read the letter; the- 
5 contents of which were theſe: | 

ON Perdinand; according to his. promiſe, has 

as 6 defired your father to ſpeak to mine; but he 

le has done that for himſelf which you had engaged: 
n- him to do for you: for he has demanded me for his 
Wis « wife; and my father, allured by the advantages 
1d which he expects from ſuch an alliance, has ſo far 
a conlented, that two days hence the marriage is to- 
Tr, © be performed, and with ſuch privacy, that only hea- 
0- * ven and ſome of the family are to be witneſfes,. 
t, 


Jad ge of the afllition of my ſoul by that concern. 
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© which I gueſs fills your own; and therefore haſte 
to me, my dear Cardenio. The ifſue of this buſi. 
«* nefs will ſhew how much I love you: and grant, pro- 
© pitious heaven, this may reach your hands e'er mine 
« is in danger of being joined with his who keeps his 
« premiſes ſo ill. | 


1 had no ſooner read the letter, added Cardenio, 
but away. I flew, without waiting for my diſpatch; 
| for then I too plainly diſcovered Don Ferdinand's 
treachery, and that he had only ſent me to his bro- 
ther to take the advantage of my abſence. Revenge, 
love, and impatience gave me wings, ſo that I gory 
Home privately the next day, juſt when it grew duſk- 
3ſh, in good time to ſpeak with Lucinda; and leaving 
my mule at the honeſt man's houſe who brought me 
| the letter, IL went to wait upon my miſtreſs, whom J 
luckily. found at the window, the only witneſs of our 
Foves. She preſently knew me, and: I her, but ſhe 
did not welcome me, as I expected, nor did I find her 
in ſuch a dreſs as I thought ſuitable to our circum. 
ſtances. But what man has aſſurance enough but to 
pretend to know thoroughly the riddle of a woman's 
mind, and who could ever hope to fix her mutable 
nature? Cardenio, ſaid Lucinda to me, my wedding 
cloaths are on, and. the perfidious Ferdinand, with 
my covetous father, and the reſt, ſtay for me in the 
hall, to perform the marriage rites; but they ſhall 
ſooner be witneſſes of my death than of my. nuptials, 
Be not troubled, my dear Cardenio; but rather ſtrive 
to be preſent at that ſacrifice, I promiſe thee, if en · 
treaties and words cannot prevent it, I have a dagger 
that. ſhall do me juſtice; and my death, at leaſt, ſhall 
give thee undeniable aſſuranees of my love and fidelity. 
+ Ala rexa, at the iron grate. In Spain the lovers make their 
ecurtſhip at a low window that has a grate before it, having ſel- Ml - 
2 admiſſion into the houſe till the parents. on both ſides have a | 
greed, „ "AO 
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Do, madam, cried I to her with precipitation, and to 
diſordered that I did not know what J aid, let your 


actions verify your words: let us leave nothing unat- 


tempted which may ſerve our common intereſts; and 
I aſſure you, if my ſword does not defend them well, 
I will:turn it upon my own breaft, rather than outlive 


my diſappointment. I cannot tell whether Lucinda | 


heard me, for ſhe was called away in great haſte, the 
bridegroom impatiently expecting her. My ſpirit for- 
ſook me when ſhe left me, and my ſorrows and confu- 
ſion cannot be expreſſed. Methought I ſaw the ſun 


ſet for ever; and my eyes and my ſenſes partaking of 
my diſtradtion, T could not ſo much as ſpy the door 


to go into the houſe, and ſeemed rooted to the place 


where I ſtood, But at laſt, the conſideration of my 


love having rouſed me out of this ſtupifying aſtoniſli- 
ment, I got into the houſe without being diſcovered, 
every thing being there in a hurry ; and going into 
the hall, I kid mytelf behind the hangings, where two 
pieces of tapeſtry met, and gave me liberty to ſee, 


without being feen. Who can deſcribe the various 


thoughts, the doubts, the fears, che anguiſh that per- 
plexed and tofſed my ſoul while I ood waiting there! 
Don Ferdinand entered the hall, not like a bridegoom, 
but in his uſual habit, with only a couſin-germin of 


Lucinda's, the reſt were the people of the houſe: ſome 


time after came Luciada herſelf, with her mother, 
and two waiting women. I perceived ſhe was as rich- 
zy drcfſ2d as was cenſiſtent with her quality, and the 
{olemnity of the ceremony; but the diſtraction that 


poſſeſſed me, lent me no time to note particularly the 


apparel ſhe had on: I only marked the colours, that 
were carnation and white, and the ſplendor of the 
Jewels that enriched her dreſs in many places; but no- 

thing equal to the luſtre of her beauty that adorned 


her perſon much more than all thoſe ornaments. Oh 


memory ! thou fatal enemy of my eaſe, why doſt thou 
uo ſo-faithfully repreſent to the eyes of my ang Lu- 
| N 2 
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cinda's incomparable charms? why doſt thou not rather 
| thew me what ſhe did then, that, moved by ſo provok- 
ing a wrong, I may endeavour to revenge it, or at leaſt 
to die, Forgive me theſe tedious digreſſions, gentle- 
men! alas! my woes are not ſuch as can or ought to 
be related with brevity ; for to me every circumſtance 
ſeems worthy to be enlarged upon. 
— The curate aſſured Cardenio, that they attended e- 
very word with a mournful pleaſure, that made them 
greedy of hearing the leaſt paſſage, With that Car- 
denio went on, All parties being met, ſaid he, the. 
prieſt entered, and taking the young couple by the 
hands, he aſked Lucinda whether ſhe were willing to 
take Don Ferdinand for her wedded huſband? With 
that, I thruſt out my head from between the two 
pieces of tapeſtry, liſ'ning with anxious heart to hear 
her anſwer, upon which depended my life and hap- 
pineſs. Dull, heartleſs wretch that I was! why did 
1 not then ſhew myſelf? why did I not call to her 2. 
loud? conſider what thou doſt, Lucinda, thou art 
mine, and canſt not be another man's : nor canſt thou 
ſpeak nowthefatal yes, without injuring heaven, thyſelf, 
and me, and murdering thy Cardenio ! agd thou per- 
fidious Ferdinand, who dareit to violate all rights, 
both human and divine, to rob me of my treaſure; 
canſt thou hope to deprive me of the comfort of my 
life with impunity? Or think thou that any conſi- 
deration ean ſtifle my reſentments, when my honour 
and my love lie at Rake? fool that I am! now that 
tis too late, and danger is far diſtant, 1 ſay what 1 
ſhould have done, and not what 1 did then: after I've 
ſuffered the treaſure of my ſoul to be ſtolen, I exclaim 
againſt the thief whom I might have puniſhed for the 
baſe attempt, had I had but ſo much reſolution to re- 
venge, as I.have now to complain, Then let me ra- 
ther accuſe my faint he art that durſt not do me right, 
and let me die here like a wretch, void both of ſenſe 
and honour, the outcaſt of ſociety and nature. The 
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prieſt ſtood waiting for Lucinda's anſwer a good 
while before ſhe gave it: and all that time I expected 
ſhe would have pulled out her dagger, or unlooſed 


her tongue to plead her former engagement to me, 
But, alas! to my eternal diſappointment, I heard her 


at laſt, with a feeble voice, pronounce the fatal ves 


and then Don Ferdinand ſaying the ſame, and giving 


her the ring, the ſacred knot was tied which death 
alone can diſſolve. Then did the faithleſs bridegroom 
advance to embrace his bride; but ſhe laying her 
hand upon her heart, ia that very moment ſwooned 
away in her mother's arms. Oh what confuſion ſeiz+ 
ed me, what pangs, what torments, racked me, ſeeing 


the fal ſehood of Lucinda's promiſes, all my hopes ſnip- 
wrecked, and the only thing that made me with to 


live, for ever raviſhed from me ! confounded, and de- 


ſpairing, I looked upon myſelf as abandoned by hea» 


ven to the cruelty of my deſtiny ; and the violence of 


my griefs ſtifling my ſighs, and denying a paſſage to 


my tears, I felt myſelf transfixed with killing anguiſh, 
and burning jealous rage and vengeance! In the 


mean time the whole company was troubleg.at- Lucin- 


da's ſwooning ; and as her mother unclaſped her 
gown before, to give her air, a folded paper was found 


ia her boſom, which Don Ferdinand Immediately 
ſnatched ; then ſtepping a little aſide, he opened it 


and read. it by the light of one of the tapers: and as 
ſoon as he had done, he as it were let himſelf fall up - 
on a chair, and there he ſat with his hand upon the 
fide of his face, with all the ſigns of melancholy and 
diſcontent, as unmindful of his bride as if he had 
been inſenſible of her accident, For my own part, 


ſeeing all the Rouſe thus in an uproar, I reſolved to 


leave the hated place, without caring whether I were 


ſeen or not, and in caſe I were ſeen, I reſolved ta act 


ſuch a deſperate part in puniſhing the traitor Ferdi- 
and, that the world ſhould at once be informed of his 


perfidiouſnebs, and the ſeverity of my jult reſentment: 
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but my deſtiny, that preſerved me for greater woes 
1f greater can be) allowed me then the uſe of that 
imall remainder of my ſenſes, which after wards quite 
forſook me: ſo that left the houſe, without revenging 
myſelf on my enemies, whom I could eafily have fa- 
criiced to my rage in this unexpected diſorder ; and 
I choſe to inflict upon myſelf, for my credulity, the 
puniſhment which their infidelity deſerved, I went 
to the meſſenger's houſe where I had left my mule, 
and without ſo much as biding him adieu, I mounted, 
and left the town like another Lot, without turning 
to give it a parting look; and as I rode along the 


fields, darkneſs and ſilence round me, I vented my 


paſſion in execrations againſt the treacherous Ferdi- 
nand, and in as loud complaints of Lucinda's breach 
of vows and ingratitude, I called her cruel, ungrate- 


ful, falſe, but above all, covetous and ſordid, fince the 
wealth of my enemy was what had induced her to 


forgoe her vows to me: but then again, ſaid I to my- 
felf, *tis-no ſtrange thing for a young lady, that was 


ſo ſtrictly educated, to yield herſelf up to the guid- 


-ance of her father and mother who had provided ther 


a huſpand of that quality and fortune. But yet with 
truth and juſtice ſhe might have pleaded that ſhe was 


mine before. In fine, I concluded that ambition had 


got the better of her love, and made her forget her 
promiſes to Cardenio. Thus abandoning myſelt to 


theſe tempeſtuous-thoughts, I rode on all that night, 
and about break of day I ſtruck into one of the paſſes 
that leads into theſe mountains; where I wandered 
for three days together without keeping any road, till 
at laſt coming to a certain valley that lies ſomewhere 


| hereabouts, I met ſome ſhepherds of whom I enquired 


the way to the moſt craggy and inaccellible part of 


theſe rocks, They directed me, and I made all the 


haſte I could to get-thither, roſolved to linger out my 


hated life far from the converſe of falſe ungrateful 
mankind, When I came among thoſe deſarts, ] 


* 
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mule, through wearineſs and hunger, or rather to get. 


rid of ſo uſeleſs a load as I was, fell down dead, and 
L myſelf was ſo weak, ſo tired and dejected, being. al- 
molt famiſhed, and withal deſtitute and careleſs of re- 


lief, that I ſoon laid myſelf down, or rather fainted 


on the ground, where I lay a conſiderable while, I 
don't know how long, extended like a.corpſe, When 
I came to myſelf again, I got up, and could not per · 
ceive I had any appetite to eat: I found ſome goat 
herds, by me, who, Lſuppoſe, had given me ſome ſulte- 
nance, tho? I was not ſenſible of their relief; for, 
they told me in what a wretched condition they found 


me, ſtaring, and talking ſo ſtrangely, that they judged 
I have indeed ſince that 


I had quite loſt my ſenſes. 
had but too much cauſe to think that my reaſon ſome. 


times leaves me, and that I commit thoſe extravagan» 


cies which are only the effects of ſenſeleſs rage and 
frenzy; tea ing my cloaths, howling through theſe de- 


ſarts, filling the air with curſes and. lameatations, 
and idly repeating a thouſand times Lucinda's name; 


all my wiſhes at that time being to breathe out my 
ſoul with the dear word upon my lips 


ry, that I am ſcarce able to ſtir. 
abode, tis uſually ſome hollow cork tree, into which 
I creep at night; and there ſome, few goat herds, 


whoſe cattle browſe on the neighbouring mountains, 


out of pity and Chriſtian charity, ſometimes leave 


ſome victuals for the. ſupport of my miſerable. life: 
for, even when my reaſon is abſent, nature performs 
its animal functions, and inſtin guides me to ſatisfy 
It, Sometimes theſe good people meet me in my lu- 
cid intervals, and chide me for taking that from em 
by foree and ſurprize, which they are always ſo ready 
to give me willingly ; for which violence I can make 


no other excuſe, but the extremity of my diſtraction. 
Thus muſt I drag a miſerable being, 'till heaven, pi- 


; and when I 
come to myſelf, lam commonly ſo weak, and ſo wea- 


As for my place of 


tying wy afflictions, will eicher put a period to my life 
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or blot out of my memory perjur'd Lucinda's beauty 
and ingratitude, and Ferdinand's perfidiouſneſs, Could 
I but be ſo happy e'er I die, I might then hope to be a. 
ble, in time, to compoſe my frantic thoughts: but if 


J muſt deſpair of ſuch a favour, I have no other way 


but to recommend my ſoul to heaven's mercy ; for 
lam not able to extricate my body or my mind out 
of that miſery in which L have „ e my · 


| elf, 


Thus gentlemen, I have given you a faithful ac- 
count of my misfortunes, Judge now whether *twas 
poſſible I ſhould reiate *em with leſs concern. And 
pray don't loſe time to preſcribe remedies to a pati- 
ent who will make uſe of none: I will, and can have 


no health without Lucinda; fince ſhe forſakes me, I 

muſt die: ſhe has convinced me, by her infidelity, that 
| the deſires my ruin; and by my unparallel'd ſuffering; 
to the laſt, I will ſtrive to convince her J deſerved a 
better fate. Let me then ſuffer on, and may I be the 


only unhappy creature whom deipair could not relieve, 

while the impoſſibility of receiving comfort brings cure 

to fo many other wretches! | 
Here Cardenio made an end of his monraful fivey: J 


and juſt as the-curate was preparing to give him ſome 


proper'conſolation, he was prevented by the doletu! 
accents of another complaint that engaged em to new 
attention. But the account of that adventure is re- 


Ferved for the fourth book of this hiſtory; for our wiſe 


and judicious hiſtorian, Cid Hamet W "oy 


dere a ee to the third, 


THE END OF THE THIRD: BOOK3-. 


